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ERRATA  SHEET 


p.  ill,  line  16  should  road  "Middle  States  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges" 


p.  4,  Insert  ; on  line  28  between  "for"  and  "ethic" 


p.  42,  line  2,  "agendas"  should  read  "agenda" 


p.  90,  line  40,  should  read  "of  relative  . . 
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Attached  is  the  report  of  the  West  Point  Study  Group  charged 
by  you  to  examine  all  aspects  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
The  undersigned  are  In  agreement  with  the  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  therein  and  recommend  early  attention  be  given  to  them. 


The  enthusiastic  assistance  accorded  the  Study  Group  by  civilian 
and  governmental  institutions  was  of  great  value.  The  respect,  deep 
concern,  and  great  affection  for  the  Military  Academy  evidenced 
throughout  the  country  was  not  only  heartwarming  but  inspired  our 
work.  We  have  been  heartened  by  the  dedication  and  quality  of  the 
cadets,  faculty,  and  staff  of  the  Military  Academy  and  by  the  basic 
strengths  of  the  Institution.  We  note  that  West  Point  is  changing  and 
has  changed  even  as  we  conducted  our  inquiry.  We  are  encouraged  by 
the  initiative  already  taken  to  address  oiany  of  the  problems  discussed 
in  this  report. 


Deeply  aware  of  the  responsibility  that  you  placed  on  us,  we 
respectfully  submit  this  report. 


Sincerely  yours. 


HILLMAN  DICKINSON 
Major  General,  USA 
Chairman,  Academic 
Committee 


JACK  V.  MACKMULL 
Major  General,  USA 
Chairman,  Environment 
Committee 


JACK  N.  MERRITT 
Brigadier  General,  USA 
Chairman,  Military 
Professional  Development 
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Xn  the  afternath  of  tha  cheating  Incident  of  1976 » the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  felt  the  need  for  a broad,  searching  examiaetlon 
of  the  entire  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  saw  In  the  climate  of  healthy 
self-^xamlnatlon  the  opportunity  to  make  such  changes  as  might  be 
found  necessary.  Thus,  In  early  January,  he  directed  the  formation  of 
the  West  Point  Study  Croup  and  charged  It  to  study,  not  simply  those  aspects 
pertaining  to  Honor,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Borman  Commission,  but  with* 
a thorough  review  of  all  aspects  of  the  Academy.  The  Study  Group  drew 
Its  members  and  consultants  from  the  active  Army,  Department  of  Army 
civilians.  Federal  Service  employees  and  leaders  of  the  academic  and 
business  community.  Military  members  represented  a spectrum  of  military 
branches,  experience  , educational  disciplines  and  varied  service  at  the 
Academy.  Some  had  no  previous  relationship  with  West  Point.  Consultant 
recosmiendatlons  were  solicited  from  many  sources:  the  national  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Schools  Colleges,  the  Department  of  Defense  Including  axl 
three  services,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  appropriate  civilian 
organisetions.  A detailed  list  of  committee  members  appears  at  ^pendlx 
B.  The  Study  Group  operated  under  the  general  auspices  of  the  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  and  consisted  of  three  committees — 
Academic,  Environment  and  Military  Professional  Development — each  undar 
the  guidance  of  a general  officer. 

Over  the  next  7 months,  the  members  of  the  Committee  probed 
relevant  aspects  of  the  Academy  employing  a variety  of  techniques.  To 
develop  a data  base,  the  Study  Group  conducted  numerous  Interviews, 
made  many  visits,  administered  questionnaires  and  studied  a wide  field 
of  available  literature.  The  Group  consulted  with  members  of  the  Amy 
staff,  the  Superintendent,  Dean  and  Commandant  of  the  Acadea^  and  over 
300  members  of  the  Academy  staff  and  ^'acuity,  as  wall  as  the  super- 
intendents, deans,  coomandants  and  faculty  of  the  cher  U.S.  sarvlcs 
academies  and  the  Canadian,  British,  German  and  French  acadaulaa.  The 
Group  also  interviewed  nearly  600  cadets  and  ssvwral  cadets  and  mldshipaMn 
from  the  Air  Force  and  Naval  academies.  Over  40  general  officers,  active 
and  retired,  were  contacted  to  determine  idiat  those  |iho  had  achieved 
professional  succesa  might  suggest  to  laqprova  the  Academy  and  Its  graduates. 
Still  other  Interviews  Included  leaders  of  the  academic  community. 

The  Study  Group  made  fact-finding  visits  to  nunsrous  locations 
Including  all  U.S.  and  flva  foreign  service  academies.  The  .Group  also 
visited  16  private  or  state  colleges  or  imlvsrsltlas.  Visits  to  activa 
Army  educational  Institutions  Includad  the  US  Army  War  Collegs,  the 
Comsund  end  General  Staff  Collage,  and  seven  Training  and  Doctrias  Crj— sud 
Schools.  Study  Group  combers  vlsltsd  nine  Army  divisions.  Question- 
naires wers  administered  to  nearly  a thousand  newly-cowlsslouad  liou- 
tenants  and  over  700  of  their  cooRtanders  and  subordlnatss.  Quastlon- 
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naire  respanaes  from  Acadeoy  peraoonal  included  ovez  1600  cadets  and 
nearly  400  staff  and  faculty.  The  Study  Qroup  also  elicited  letter 
responses  fron  current  corps  and  division  coomanders,  aajor  connand 
chiefs  of  stafft  ccssaandants  of  conbat  and  coii>at  supvort  am  schools 
and  separate  brigade  and  regiawntal  coananders. 

Research  efforts  eai>raced  a wide  variety  of  naterlal  to  Include 
accreditation  reports  of  both  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval 
Acadaad.ea.  The  Group  reviewed  previous  studies  of  the  various  aca- 
danies  such  as  the  reports  of  the  Rtolsom  Coaalttee,  the  Rappel  Board, 
Che  White  Coeeittee  and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Eqtially  use- 
ful were  Che  annual  class  qiiesClonnalres  and  surveys  of  graduates. 

The  Group  also  studied  a nuaber  of  coonerclally  published  works. 

The  Study  Group  defined  objectives  and  nsasures  of  success,  gen- 
erated discussion,  evaluated  altemstlves  and  recoanended  actions  and 
topics  for  f*irth«r  study.  Military  AcadaoQr  personnel  pertlclpeted 
and  assisted  the  work  In  many  ways,  as  did  nany  other  Departnent  of 
Amy  organisations.  The  Study  Group  particularly  appreciates  Che 
wUltng  help  end  advice  received  fron  Indlvlduels  throughout  the 
country.  Vbmer  adllcary  nen  were  generous  In  their  aid.  Busy  edu- 
cators enthusiastically  provided  Invali^le  help  and  perspective. 

The  affection  and  concern  for  the  Military  Acadeny  throughout  Che 
coimtry  have  been  Inspiring  to  all  who  have  participated. 
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A.  In eduction 

Responding  to  guidance  fron  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Arny^the 
West  Point  Study  Croup  examined  the  United  States  NUltery  Acadei^ 
and  found  it  basically  a sound  Institution.  This  report  suamarlzes 
the  ways  In  which  the  Group  believes  this  Ir^tltution  can  be  made 
even  better. a^lhe  Electrical  Engineering  30e  cheating  Incident  In 
the  Spring  of^l976,  the  Report  of  the  Special  Conmlssion  on  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  (the  Borman  Report)  in  Decesber  1976,  and  our  review 
Indicate  that  the  Acadeaq^  has  fallen  victim  to  a number  of  problems 
which  In  complex  and  subtle  ways  have  compounded.  The  Study  Group 
believes  that  these  probletas  can  be  eolved  by  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Borman  ComBdaslon,  the 
West  Point  Special  Actions  Group,  and  this  report.  The  following 
report  Is  IrtevitAbly  problem  oriented.  It  makes  no  attei^pt  to 
chronicle  the  many  excellent  aspects  of  West  Point,  and  there  are 
aspects  of  every  part  of  the  Academy  which  Inspire  admiration. 

The  problesw  assume  a variety  of  specific  forms,  but  certain 
generalizations  are  possible.  First,  the  Study  Group  notes  a slack- 
ening of  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  It  appears  everywhere  In  cadet 
life  but  Is  most  troubling  In  the  academic  program.  Many  cadets,  of 
course,  vigorously  work  for  academic  achievement.  A significant 
number,  however,  do  not.  Some  even  attesg>t  to  discourage  other  cadets 
fron  seeking  academic  distinction,  using  methods  which  range  fron 
casual  disparaging  remarks  to  conscious  manipulation  of  peer  evaluations. 
There  are  similar  denigratlons  of  military  training,  athletic  prowess 
and  of  adherence  to  the  hlgh*>et  ethical  and  professional  values.  One 
may  assert  correctly  that  such  attitudes  are  abundant  In  every  under- 
graduate Institution.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  H»tlonal  Military 
Acadeny  bears  a special  responsibility  for  excellence. 

Second,  the  Study  Group  observes  e concomitant  decline  in  the 
aticvdards  deauuded  of  cadeta  by  the  Academy,  perhaps  in  part  bacause 
of  concam  for  attrition.  Marginal  scholastic  parfoxsmscaa  do  not 
preclvda  graduation.  Evan  tha  frequsney  of  suceeaa  on  the  pl^rlng 
fields  has  daclined.  Thare  la  a parvaslva  nsad  to  set  and  enforce 
atandards  In  all  aspmets  of  tha  cadat  axperlsnca. 

/ 

A third  ganaral  problam  Identlflad  by  tha  ^tudy  Group  la  an  apparent 
lack  of  aceeptad  common  bbjactlvaa  for  tha  vhol4  Institution,  an  nneer- 
tainty  of  purpose  which  repeated  recitation  of  the  mission  statcmsnt 
cannot  dlsgulsa.  Thara  la  a diatuzbing  lack  of  coaprahaaslva  supar- 
vialon  and  long-rangn  planning.  There  are  too  frequent  examplee  of  un- 
clear aaalgnment  of  reoponalbllitx  and  ant'norlty.  Sanlor  offlcisls 
saam  ovarly  occnplad  with  minor  admlnistatlva  mnttare.  The  Superia- 


teodent's  apan  of  concrol  Is  excesslvs,  and  the  brevity  of  his  tour 
conflicts  with  the  need  for  continuity  in  that  position.  The  Dean 
and  the  senior  faculty“>«ll  tenured  and  steeped  in  knowledge  of  the 
Acadenor — are  teaised  with  transient  counterparts  in  the  Departnent 
of  Tactics.  At  the  Junior  officer  level,  the  faculty  comes  from  the 
upper  qiMrtlle  academically,  while  the  tactical  officers  are  over- 
whelmingly from  the  lower  half.  There  are  doidtts  and  conflicts 
about  the  role  of  tactical  officers,  the  place  of  woman  in  the  Army, 
and  priorltlea  in  the  education  and  training  of  cadets— to  name  but 
three  contentious  laauea.  Cleavages  exist  between  faculty  and  non- 
faculty, academic  and  isilltary,  senior  and  Junior,  tenured  and  non- 
tenured,  male  and  female,  officer  and  cadet.  Rather  than  Joining  in 
pursuit  of  a common  goal,  the  mirious  elements  follow  their  separate 
aims,  lacking  in  true  cosDunlcation,  uninformed  of  each  other's  in- 
terests, each  believing  his  own  prograuss  should  be  afforded  first 
priority,  often  competing  for  cadet  time. 

Not  surprisingly,  cadets  frequently  find  themselves  whlpsawed  anong 
conflicting  requirements  that  show  little  toleration  for  other  demands . 
Multiple  tasks  rigidly  scheduled  so  frag;aent  each  day  that  cadets 
seldom  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  concentration  on  a single  activity, 
whether  academic,  military,  athletic,  or  recreational.  The  large  number 
of  courses  required  for  graduation  and  the  few  options  for  electives 
result  in  scattered  academic  attention  and  limited  opportunity  for  study 
in  depth.  The  need  to  improve  management  of  cadet  time  is  heightened  by 
the  existence  of  cadet  chain  of  command  duties  (sometimes  unnecessary  or 
unimportant),  the  rigors  of  physical  education  and  sports  schedules,  and 
a large  number  of  attractive  extracurricular,  recreational,  and  cultural 
activities. 

The  Study  Group  found  that  a relatively  humorless  atmosphere  seems  to 
prevail.  True,  West  Point  is  a serious  place  engaged  in  a serious  pur- 
pose. It  has  always  been  so  but  did  not  always  lack  the  li^theartednesa 
and  zest  that  characterize  most  groups  of  young  people  who  are  presumably 
following  a freely  chosen  peth.  A certain  grimness  marks  many  of  the 
cadets,  an  outlook  which  may  blind  them  to  many  of  life's  humorous  aspects 
and  rob  them  of  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  four-year  experience. 

Fourth,  the  Acadei^  is  not  institutionally  sensitive  to  evidence  of 
the  need  for  change  nor  la  it  organized  to  be  decisive  in  msklng  changes. 
Problems  are  identified  falteringly  and  solved  hesitantly.  Most  tradi- 
tion-laden institutions  change  slowly,  snd  this  characteristic  can  andl 
has  been  a strength.  West  Point  must  not  scrap  fundaatental  principles 
and  flilalc  every  fad.  Indeed  Want  Point  has  avslded  much  of  the  trauma 
and  tumoil  exparlsnced  by  other  institutions  of  hijthar  education  end 
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has  retained  features  to  which  the  best  colleges  are  now  returning . For 
this  we  compliment  the  Academy.  But  a healthy  Institution  also  confi- 
dently identifies  its  own  weaknesses  and  agresslvely  moves  to  correct 
them.  The  Study  Group  sees  a number  of  areas  at  the  Academy  which  call 
for  such  attention.  There  should  be  a review  of  all  pedagogy  in  both  the 
educational  and  training  programs;  poor  courses  should  be  improved  or 
eliminated;  a major  effort  to  improve  cadet  writing  should  begin;  quality 
standards  for  graduation  should  be  established.  Measures  should  be  taken 
to  reverse  the  Intellectual  inbreeding  of  the  faculty  and  staff  and  to 
increase  their  participation  in  the  educational  mainstream  of  the  county. 
The.  pervasive  negative  effects  of  the  General  Order  of  Merit,  the 
Leadership  Evaluation  System,  and  the  Disciplinary  System  should  be 
recognized  and  curbed.  The  contemporary  leadership  style  of  the  Army  at 
large  should  replace  the  autocratic  style  which  too  often  is  seen  at  the 
Academy  and  which  impairs  the  effectiveness  of  young  graduates  in  their 
initial  tours.  Admission  standards,  especially  the  demanding  physical 
fitness  requirements  for  women,  should  be  reviewed.  The  Academy  should 
address  the  problems  of  the  intercollegiate  athletic  program:  the  need 
for  clear  direction,  for  support  from  all  quarters,  for  iaq>roved  faci- 
lities. 

Finally,  the  Study  Group  wishes  to  reaffirm  the  importance  of  the 
Honor  Code  to  the  central  purpose  of  the  Academy  and  to  stress  the  need 
for  all  aspects  of  Academy  life  to  be  organised  and  conducted  to  support 
the  Honor  Code  and  the  highest  Ideals  of  the  military  profession.  Re- 
cent reforms  in  the  Honor  System  seem  efficacious  but  should  be  re- 
evaluated in  the  near  future.  What  should  never  be  forgotten  is  that 
honor  taken  for  granted  is  honor  lost.  The  Electrical  Engineering  304 
episode  underscores  that  hard  lesson.  The  development  of  personal 
and  professional  Integrity  is  a process  of  continuing  education  and 
renewal  for  all  cadets  and  all  officers . The  Academy  should  be  a 
wellspring  of  this  process  for  the  Army. 

The  Study  Group  concludes  this  introduction  by  offering  as  our  first 
recommendetlon  the  adoption  of  the  followjng  Concept  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy . This  statement  is  the  Study  Group's  effort  to  explain  what  the 
Academy  should  do  to  accomplish  its  miaslon  and  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
accepted  comnon  objectives.  Chapter  II  contains  the  specific  recoomenda- 
tions  judged  necessary  by  the  Study  Group  to  solve  the  current  problems 
of  the  Academy.  Chaptera  III  - XX  prasent  the  findings  which  emerged 
from  the  Study  Group's  investigations,  along  with  detailed  explanations  of 
the  rsaultlng  rccomuendetions.  The  Study  Group  submits  its  report  with 
confidence  in  the  fundamental  strength  of  the  Academy  and  with  a desire 
to  ensure  its  full  health  and  vitality. 

B.  Concapt  for  tha  U.S.  Military  Academy  (proposed  for  adoption  and 
wrltCan  in  a tense  appropriate  for  that  purpose) . 
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The  nisslon  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  Is  to 
educate,  train,  and  Inspire  the  Corps  of  Cadets  so  that 
each  graduate  shall  have  the  character,  leadership,  In- 
tellectual foundation  and  other  attributes  essential  to 
progressive  and  continuing  development  through  a career 
of  exmplary  service  to  the  nation  as  an  officer  of  the 
regular  Amy. 

The  educational  and  training  programs  of  the  Military  Academy 
should  inspire  cadets  to  dedicate  themselves  to  careers  of  selfless 
service  to  the  country  as  professional  military  officers.  This  goal 
requires  cadets  to  adopt  without  reservation  the  ideals  inherent  in 
the  motto  Duty,  Honor,  and  Country.  All  aspects  of  the  Academy  must 
support  and  reinforce  this  objective. 

In  accomplishing  its  mission.  West  Point  leads  young  men  and  women 
through  the  transition  from  civilian  to  officer.  The  time  for  each 
phase  of  this  transition — from  civilian  to  cadet  and  from  cadet  to 
officer— resists  precise  definition  and  varies  among  individuals. 

Thus,  each  stage  raises  questions  about  cadet  progress.  Such  questions 
might  address  the  time  at  which  cadets  develop  a mature  concept  of 
honor  or  duty  and  tihen  they  are  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership.  These  issues  prompt  continuing  debate  and  constant  efforts 
to  improve  the  five  integrated  programs  that  coalesce  to  form  the  West 
Point  environment:  Academic,  Character  Development,  Military  Professional, 
Athletic,  and  Extracurricular  Activities. 

1.  Academic  Program.  The  Academic  program  constitutes  a funda- 
mental building  block  of  the  four-year  experience.  It  provides  the 
intellecttu:!  bases  for  future  education  and  training,  both  academic 
and  professional;  for  the  formulation  of  a personal  ethic  for  the 
development  of  character;  and  for  effective  decisionmaking.  During 
the  academic  year,  this  program  has  the  highest  priority. 

The  academic  program  provides  a high  quality  education  in  a 
challenging  military  environment,  preparing  cadets  mentally  for  the 
rigors  of  a career  of  service,  in  peace  or  war.  The  program  lays  a 
foundation  for  developing  the  judgment  and  ethics  required  of 
profassiooal  Army  officers.  It  develops  an  appreciation  of  society  and 
the  role  of  the  military  in  it;  it  fosters  an  interest  in  world 
lasues.  The  learning  process  enhances  the  ability  to  sort  information 
and  develop  associations  among  the  variety  of  ideas  and  facts  and 
then  to  apply  these  to  defining  and  solving  problems,  both  practical 
and  theoretical.  Equally  important  objectives  are:  developing  self- 
confidence;  learning  to  allocate  tiu  and  resources  judiciously; 
learning  to  make  reasoned  judgments;  and  learning  to  write  and  speak 
with  clarity  and  precision. 


A desire  for  acadctmlc  excellence  Is  s central  theme  of  the  academic 
program.  High  achievement  reinforces  intellectual  interests  develops 
habit's  of  continuous  self-crltlclsm  and  liig>rovement  and  pennies  a full 
realization  of  potential. 

Although  specialization  In  the  accepted  sense  is  not  a primary  goal 
of  the  academic  program,  cadets  receive  exposure  to  the  basic  intel- 
lectual disciplines  that  would  support  post-baccalaureate  education  and 
later  specialization. 

Cadets  are  Introduced  to  the  theoretical  and  applied  sciences  and 
engineering,  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  language,  and  the 
humanities.  This  required  grouping  of  courses  Is  designed  to  estab- 
lish a foundation  in  the  mathematical  and  experimental  methods  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  their  application  to  science  and  engineering;  an 
understanding  of  the  concepts,  methods  of  analysis,  historical  and 
quantitative  techniques  of  the  social  sciences;  an  appreciation  of  the 
Important  scholarly,  literary,  ethical,  cultural,  religious,  and  other 
Institutional  foundations  of  society;  and  an  understanding  of  human 
behavior.  Building  upon  this  geiieral  education,  cadets  select  con- 
centrations in  at  least  one  field  or  discipline  to  develop  the  confidence 
that  comes  from  fuller  knowledge  and  to  satisfy  their  Intellectual 
curiosity.  Unifying  themes  In  the  disciplines  are  sought  so  that  cadets 
may  experience  the.  power  and  recognize  the  consequences  of  the  integration 
of  learning. 

The  academic  program  emphasizes  understanding  and  use  of  general 
principles  rether  than  the  memorizing  of  detailed  techniques  of  solution. 
Cadets  must  be  capable  of  stating  a problem,  selecting  an  appropriate 
approach  to  solving  It,  producing  a solution,  and  Interpreting  it  to 
others . 

Cadets  must  have  time  to  reflect,  to  synthesize,  and  to  gain  the 
confidence  that  comes  from  true  understanding.  This  requirement  means 
that  adequate  time  for  study,  free  from  distraction,  must  be  available 
during  the  academic  year.  Administrative  procedures  must  be  closely  and 
continuously  monitored  to  detect  those  encroaching  on  cadet  study  time. 

Learning  constitutes  the  most  important  undertaking  of  the  academic 
year.  Cadets  must  sense  staff  and  faculty  Interest  in  them  and  dedication 
to  their  development,  but  simultaneously  they  must  recognize  their  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  meet  prescribed  standards.  A reasonable  choice 
of  electives  and  a constant  awareness  of  the  relevance  of  the  material 
studied  to  future  work  at  the  Academy  and  to  a career  In  the  Aray  will 
enhance  motivation  for  study.  Broad  and  general  in  nature,  the  ocadamlc 
program  meshes  with  a calling,  the  demands  of  which  are  equally  broad. 
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2.  Chate.cter  Deve3.opment  Program.  The  character  development  program 
assists  cadets  In  constructing  a personal  moral  code  that  will  sustain 
them  through  a career  of  Army  service.  This  program  has  its  theoretical 
roots  In  the  academic  program.  Academic  preparation  In  the  phllosophlcrl 
development  of  moral  precepts  builds  a framework  for  the  reasoned  develop- 
ment of  moral  percepts.  Ethical  Implications  of  each  discipline  require 
constant  emphasis.  Additionally,  voluntary  religious  activities  enhance 
spiritual  development  and  heighten  awareness  of  moral  Issues.  Furthermore, 
each  member  of  the  staff  and  faculty  should  act  as  a model  for  cadets  by 
demonstrating  personal  ’•esponsibillty  and  integrity  of  the  hipest  order. 
The  cadet  Honor  Code  and  System  challenge  the  cadets  and  furnish  the 
opportunity  for  Introspection  and  moral  growth  ai.  West  Point  and  during 
their  whole  military  career. 

The  Honor  Code  forms  the  cornerstone  of  the  ethical  structure  of 
cadet  life.  Although  tie  Honor  Code  Is  not  a comprehensive  prescription 
for  ethical  behavior,  it  contains  a set  of  Irreducible  standards  connon 
to  all  honorable  people — ^refusal  to  lie,  cheat,  or  steal.  Additionally, 
the  Honor  Code  Includes  the  tenent  of  s el f~en for cement . The  Honor  System 
applies  the  Honor  Code  to  cadet  life,  demanding  that  the  cadets  practice 
dally  the  precepts  of  the  Code. 

A high  standard  of  personal  honor  remains  a basic  expectation  of  men 
and  women  in  the  profession  of  arms.  As  novice  officers,  cadets  oust 
quickly  recognize  that  moral  rectitude  Is  a prerequisite  for  those 
entrusted  with  the  quardianship  of  a self-governing  society.  Cadets 
should  be  nothing  less  than  completely  honest  In  dealings  with  sub- 
ordinates and  superiors  who  depend  daily  on  the  correctness  of  their 
actions.  Newton  baker  has  reminded  all  that  "the  Inexact  or  untruthful 
soldier  trifles  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men  and  with  the  honor  of 
his  government."  The  Honor  Code  and  System  should  provide  cadets  a 
basis  for  continuing  ethical  development  both  as  cadets  and  as  officers. 

3.  Military  Professional  Development  Program.  The  Military 
Professional  Development  program  makes  West  Point  unique.  Throughout  the 
four-year  experience,  the  cadet  gains  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the 
profession  of  arms  unavailable  elsewhere.  During  the  four-year  program, 
the  cadets  receive  an  appropriate  balance  of  theory  and  practice  In  the 
school  of  the  soldier.  This  balance  appropriately  reflects  the  total 
purpose  of  the  Academy.  Three  objectives  guide  the  military  professional 
development  program.  The  first  aim  is  to  have  cadets  understand,  classical 
and  contesqioracy  concepts  of  warfare.  Second,  cadets  must  develop 
individual  military  skills  aiid  be  able  to  apply  them  in  leadership 
situations  and  responsible  staff  and  technical  asalgnments.  Finally, 
cadets  study  the  techniques  of  conmand  and  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
principle"  of  leadership.  During  the  academic  yeer,  the  Military 
Professional  Development  program  gives  the  cadet  unique  intellectual 
dapth  in  the  military  profession  throu^  courses  In  lailtary  Syatema, 
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Modem  Warfare,  DeclslonmakiAg,  Battlefield  Sitniiflatluta  and  the  like. 

This  instruction  complements  the  mote  traditional  courses  in  Psycholony, 
Leadership,  Military  I^w,  Military  Art  (Hiatory),  and  related  elactlves. 

During  the  stmmer  training  period*  cadets  learn  to  apply  military 
skills  in  extended  leadership  laboratories  in  a variety  of  settings. 

These  exercises  challenge  cadets  In  such  diverse  areas  as  supervising 
and  training  subordinate  cadets,  holding  positions  with  the  U.S.  Army 
in  the  field,  and  participating  in  special  activities. 

The  sum  of  these  summer  experiences  conbinea  with  the  classroom 
contributions  to  produce  graduates  well  prepared  to  enter  post-graduate 
mlllLary  training  and  subsexfuently  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsl- 
blllties  of  a comnlssioned  officer. 

Athletic  Program.  The  fourth  element  of  the  West  Point  experience 
is  the  athletic  progiam.  This  program  reinforces  the  other  three  by 
providing  the  opportunity  for  personal  grewth  In  a physically  vigorous, 
competitive  environment.  In  addition,  it  provides  recreational  release 
from  a crowded,  demi.nding  daily  schedule,  while  emphasizing  the  development 
of  the  individual  strength  and  endurance  reqxiired  in  the  field  Army.  The 
program  gl\res  a strenuous  introduction  to  individual  coobatlve  skills  and 
stresses  the  importmee  of  maintaining  high  levrls  of  physical  fitness. 

The  advanced  program  teaches  sports  which  cadets  can  pursue  in  later  years 
and  encourages  them  to  excel  in  at  least  one.  While  focusing  on  individual 
development,  the  program  also  provides  a four.dation  for  structuring 
physical  fitness  programs  for  Army  units. 

Intramural  and  intercollegiate  athletics  further  reinforce  the  pursuit 
of  excellence  that  is  fundamental  to  all  aspects  of  the  Academy.  But 
they  also  develop  teamwork  and  leadership  skills.  Vigorous  competition 
occurs,  but  athletic  victory  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  Intramural 
competition  should  be  sufficiently  Intense  to  generate  Interest  but  not 
to  the  degree  that  cadets  impair  their  studies.  The  intercollegiate  and 
Intramural  programs,  club  sports,  and  the  physical  education  program  must 
be  integrated  to  emphasize  the  continuing  professional  and  characte.: 
development  of  the  cadet. 

5.  Extracurricular  Activities . Extracurriculai-  activities  represent 
the  final  dimension  of  the  West  Point  experience.  Extracurricular 
activities  encompass  religious  activities,  recreational  sports  clubs, 
conmunlty  programs,  cultural  activities,  military  skill  programs,  and 
academic  clubs,  these  programs  emphasize  the  development  of  the  cadet's 
intellectual,  physical,  and  professional  skills  in  an  environment 
conducive  to  personal  growth,  and  simple  enjoyment.  Recreational  sports 
clubs  emphasize  life~Ioag  activities  sucli  as  sailing  and  skiing. 

Community  assistance  programs,  such  as  scouting  or  youth  team  coaching. 


reinforce  a connltiaent  to  service.  Programa  related  to  military  skill o 
such  as  orienteering  contribute  to  professional  development.  Cultural 
activities  permit  cadets  to  expand  their  awareness  of  art,  music,  and 
the  theater  and  to  experience  personal  achievement  In  these  areas. 

Finally  the  academic  extracurricular  program  provide  for  expanded 
Interaction  with  other  cadets  outside  the  classroom  and  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  with  students  at  other  universities.  The  entire  extracurricular 
program  expands  the  range  of  cadet  contacts  and  opens  the  Academy  to  a 
wide  range  of  attitudes,  ideas,  and  pastl^nes. 

Ihus  the  major  Academy  programs  foster  continuing  Intellectual, 
character,  and  professional  development.  Ihey  do  so  In  an  environment 
that  enphaslaes  subordination  of  self  to  die  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  Acaden^  seeks  to  develop  an  Inquiring,  enlightened  military 
leader.  These  words  summarize  what  the  Academy  must  do  to  fulfill  its 
mission. 


CHAPTER  II 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  reconmendatlons  fall  Into  three  categories:  one 
contains  recomaendatlons  without  qualification  and  two  are  condi- 
tional. The  two  conditional  groups  are  "Experiment  with.'*  indi- 
cating a recommendation  for  trial  with  a small  group  of  sttidents 
for  a limitcsd  time  and  "Consider."  pertaining  to  areas  where  a 
problem  clearly  exists  but  supporting  data  are  Insufficient  to 
permit  a firm  recoimuendatlon.  For  purposes  of  clarity,  the  under- 
lining has  been  continued  In  the  text  of  the  reconasndatlons . 

Page  numbers  In  parentheses  Indicate  location  of  discussion  In  the 
body  of  the  report.  This  format  has  been  adopted  to  facilitate  use 
by  the  Academy  In  Identifying  reconmendatlons  of  the  Study  Group. 

Internal  Governance 


1.  Ensure  that  the  Superintendent  serves  In  office  a term  of 
four  to  eight  years  and  that  he  has  demonstrated  competence  as  an 
academic.  A longer  term  will  provide  stability  and  continuity  of 
policy  and  contribute  to  academic  excellence,  (p.  39) 

2.  Change  the  function  of  the  Academic  Board  from  Implementing 
policy  to  providing  policy  advice  on  academic  matters  to  the  Super- 
intendent, except  in  discharging  duties  prescribed  by  statute. 
Include  Director  of  the  Office  of  Physical  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Military  Instruction,  and  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Behavioral  Sciences  and  Leadership,  (pp.  36-39,  40) 

3.  Establish  an  Academy  Policy  Board  with  the  mission  of 
providing  advice  to  the  Superintendent  on  all  policy  matters  having 
general  significance  for  the  Academy,  (pp.  39-41) 

4.  Alter  the  structure  of  boards  and  committees  as  shown  on 
page  53  to  reflect  the  missions  of  the  Academic  Board  and  the  Policy 
Board.  Delegate  to  responsible  offic5.al8  and  committees  policy 
implementation  authority  insofar  as  practicable,  (pp.  39-41) 

5.  Reduce  the  personal  Involvement  of  heads  of  academic 
departments  In  governance  activities,  particularly  by  curtailing 
their  participation  on  boards  and  committees.  This  measure  will 
permit  them  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  their  departments,  their 
teaching,  and  their  disciplines — in  short,  on  academic  excellence. 
When  a head  of  department  Is  elected  to  serve  on  the  Policy  Board, 
consider  r^laclng  him  on  the  Academic  Board  with  another  tenured 
faculty  member  of  his  department,  (pp.  38,  78) 


6.  Increase  participation  by  other  tenured  and  non-tenured  staff 
and  faculty  In  the  governance  of  the  Academy.  This  action  will  lead 
to  a wider  range  of  talent  and  viewpoints  In  governance  and  to  a 
deeper  commitment  to  the  vitality  of  the  Institution  on  the  part  of 
those  groups,  (p.  38} 

7.  Strengthen  the  roles  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Dean,  and  the 
Commandant  in  the  governance  structure.  Certain  committees  should 
report  directly  to  the  Dean  and  the  Coomandant  rather  than  to  boards 
or  other  committees.  Executive  functions  formerly  performed  by  com-' 
mlttees  should  be  done  by  the  Dean  and  the  Commandant  within  policy 
guidelines  set  forth  by  the  Superintendent  cn  advice  of  the  various 
boards,  (pp.  43- A5) 

8.  Establish  the  Office  of  Policy,  Plans  and  Analysis  with  responsi- 
bility for  Institutional  research  to  include  data  collection  and  analysis; 
long-range  planning;  assisting  the  Superintendent  in  setting  the 
agendas  of  the  Policy  and  Academic  Boards,  the  Board  of  Visitors, 

and  the  USMA  Advisory  Committee;  and  coordinating  the  scheduling  of 
all  significant  activities  at  the  Academy.  The  Director  should  be  a 
colonel  whose  tour  should  be  4-S  years  and  who  wll].  also  serve  as 
Secretary  of  the  Policy  Boar'1,  (pp.  41-43) 

9.  Develop  a data  bank  and  a research  and  evaluation  program  on 
possible  and  probable  candidates,  appointees,  cadets  and  graduates. 

This  Information  will  permit  measurement  of  attitudes  and  perfor- 
mance at  selected  benchmarks,  (p.  42) 

10.  Establish  a Faculty  Council  consisting  of  all  tenured  faculty 
and  staff  members,  and  two  non-tenured  faculty  members  from  each 
academic  department  representing  their  non-tenured  colleagues.  The 
Dean  should  serve  as  Its  chairman;  the  Council  should  meet  with  the 
Superintendent  In  order  to  facilitate  communications  between  the 
Superintendent  and  the  faculty,  (p.  43) 

11.  Expand  the  membership  and  tenure  of  the  Superintendent's  Honor 
Review  Committee.  The  Committee  reports  to  the  Superintendent  but 
rhould  also  transmit  Its  reports  to  the  Policy  Board  for  considera- 
tion and  comment,  (p.  43) 

12.  Establish  a Committee  on  Professional  Dervalopmant  and  a 
Committee  on  Cadet  Life  as  standing  committees  of  the  Policy  Board 
to  ensure  continuing  review  of  all  aspects  of  the  educational 
training  and  extracurricular  programs  of  the  Academy,  (p.  165) 

13.  Eatablish  temporarily  the  position  of  Deputy  Superintendent,  a 
fourth  gmaeral  officer  position.  During  the  early  years  following 
this  report  it  is  expected  that  the  Superintendent,  Dean  and  Coeman- 
dont  will  b9  devoting  much  of  their  attention  and  enarglea  to  the 
careful  examination  of  the  Academy's  programs.  The  addition  of  a 
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Deputy  Superintendent  durl^ig  that  period  will  allow  the 
Superintendent  to  focus  his  efforts  on  those  areas  requiring  his 
personal  attention  and  reduce  his  personal  span  of  control  within 
the  governance  structure,  (pp.  48-50) 

14.  Reorganize  the  Academy's  staff  structure  in  accordance  with 
existing  Army  regulations  thereby  reducing  the  Superintendent's 
span  of  control.  Establish  an  Office  of  the  Deputy  Post  Conmander 
and  organize  a directorate  staff  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities,  (pp.  48-52) 

15.  Establish  the  Director  of  Automation  and  Training  Support 
as  single  manager  for  all  Academy  automation  and  Instructional 
technology  resources  and  procurement  actions  to  Improve  the  In- 
terface with  Department  of  the  Army  Staff  In  those  areas  and  to 
facilitate  Improvements,  (p.  43,  51) 

16.  Establish  both  an  Academy  Computer  Advisory  Committee  and 
an  Automatic  Data  Processing  (ADP)  User's  Group.  Also,  formalize 
an  ADP  Master  Plan  to  include  evaluation  and  provision  of  neces- 
sary support  to  the  USMA  Preparatory  School,  (pp.  43-44) 

17.  Expand  the  computerized  Cadet  Information  System  and 
Improve  computer  support  to  cadets  and  administrators. 

18.  Restructure  the  existing  Department  of  Tactics  redesignating 
It  as  the  Office  of  the  Commandant.  Redesignate  the  Office  of 
Physical  Education  and  the  Office  of  Military  Instruction  as  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  and  the  Department  of  Military 
Instruction,  (p.  51) 

19.  Establish  the  Department  of  Military  Development  (within  the 
Office  of  the  Commandant)  under  the  new  position  of  Brigade  Tactical 
Officer  to  reduce  the  Commandant's  span  of  control,  (p.  51) 

20.  Redesignate  the  Office  of  Military  Psychology  and  Leadership 
as  the  Dq>ertment  of  Behavioral  Sciences  and  Leadership,  an  academic 
department  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Deano  Transfer  such  staff 
service  functions  as  personal  counseling,  Cadet  Troop  Leader 
Training,  aud  Leadership  Evaluation  System  to  other  departments  of 
the  Office  of  the  Commandant,  (pp.  40,  51-52) 

21.  Establish  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Cadet  Activities  with 
responsibility  for  the  existing  Cadet  Activities  Office  end  selected 
Cadet  Treasurer  functions  now  under  the  control  of  the  Superiutandent ' 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics.  The  Director  should  have 
tenure  and.  In  the  near  tana,  report  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 

(p.  51) 


Adialsaloos  (pp.  44-45,  173-176) 


22.  Undertake  a more  aggreaalve  recruitment  program. 

a.  Improve  the  Information  provided  to  membera  of  Congreas. 

b.  Develop  a program  for  earl/  acceptance  of  outatanding 
applicants . 

23.  Change  admieslons  procedurea  to  lioiit  the  caaea  decided  by 
the  Academic  Board  to  those  which  are  major  deviations  from  admis- 
sions policy. 

24.  Restrict  athlete  recruitment  to  candidates  with  demon- 
strated ability  or  potential  for  outstanding  contribution  in  a sport, 
along  with  ability  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  the  academic  aud 
military  training  programs. 

25.  Permit  class  quotas  to  remain  unfilled  should  insufficient 
numbers  of  fully  qualified  applicants  be  found  in  the  candidate 
pool. 


26.  Change  the  title  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar 
to  the  Director  for  Admissions. 

Exteroal  Governance 


27.  Establish  the  USMA  Advisory  Committee  to  meet  two  to  four 
times  each  year  to  advise  and  assist  the  Superintendent.  Mead>era 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Superintendent,  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Aiiny.  Consecutive 
appointments  not  to  exceed  six  years  should  be  managed  so  that  not 
more  than  one-third  expire  each  two  years. 

A chairman  and  about  12  members  should  be  selected  all  of 
whom  have  dlstiagulshed  civilian  or  military  backgrounds.  There 
should  be  no  ex-off Iclo  members.  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
CooiBlttee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App  1)  apply.  The  panel  should  have  a 
Secretariat  stationed  at  West  Point. 

The  coamlttee  should  advise  the  Superintendent  at  least 
annually  and  reports  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Board  of  Visitors,  (pp.  46-48) 

28.  Establish  ad  hoc  Visiting  Committees  under  the  eef;ls  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  assess  departments  and  other  agencies,  (p.  47) 
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29.  R».1uce  graduation  raqulrenanta  to  approxiaiately  40  acadaulc 
couraes.  (pp.  65,  66-68,  71-75) 

30.  Raatructure  tha  curriculum  to  allow  aufficiant  apacialisatlon 
to  take  advantage  of  Individual  cadet  Interesta  and  aptitudes. 

(pp.  70,  73) 

31.  Eliminate  all  orders  of  merit  which  establish  relative  ranking 
of  cadets  from  first  to  last.  (pp.  65,  90) 

32.  Eliminate  the  normative  grading  system  for  physical  fitness 
tests  and  physical  education;  establish  mininum  standards,  (pp.  63-64, 
see  also  Item  126) 

33.  Improve  the  interdepartmental  coordination  of  scheduling  for 
examinations  and  papers,  (p.  65) 

34.  Ensure  involvement  of  the  Superintendent,  Dean,  Comauindant  and 
other  senior  members  of  the  staff  and  faculty  in  academic  activities 
such  as  counseling,  faculty  seminars,  cadet  seminars,  lectures  or 
classes  in  order  to  maintain  contact  with  and  demonstrate  Interest 

in  scholastic  pursuits,  (pp.  77-79) 

35.  Cona^er  initiating  a faculty /tactical  officer  Interchange 
with  some  of  twicers  serving  two  years  as  Instructors  and  two  aa 
tactical  officers.  (See  slso  Tsctical  Department,  Item  115) . 

(pp,  81-82,  98-100) 

36.  Include  in  the  orientation  of  new  staff  and  faculty  infor- 
mation on  the  Importance  of  mutual  support  among  all  components  of 
U9iA  atresalng  the  harmonious  relationship  required  to  achieve  the 
common  goal.  (See  Tactical  Department,  Item  113).  (pp. 81-82,  98-100) 

37.  Restructure  the  Leadership  Evaluation  System  to  eliminate 
peer  ratings  and  their  potential  to  encourage  undesirable  beha- 
viors. (See  also  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  Item  131).  (pp.  64,  111-113) 

38.  Reorganize  the  cadet  chain  of  command  and  other  milltairy 

duties  to  eliminate  unnecessary  administrative  detai?^  and  Inef- 
ficiencies which  interfere  with  study  activitlss.  (See  also  the 
Corps  of  Cadets,  Item  130).  (p.  Ill) 

39.  Adidnister  on  a periodic  basis  the  Institutional  3^iactionlng 
Inventory  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  to  provide  the  Aca- 
demy's leadership  information  on  attltudioal  trends,  (pp.  66-67, 
177-181) 


Acadwic  Curriculum 


40 laprovtt  th«  quality  of  instruction,  and  aaforce  wiifonnly 
high  standarda  of  student  performance,  (pp.  80-82,  89) 

41.  Draft  obJectlYsa  for  each  department  indicating  the  learning 
outcome  pertinent  to  core  curriculum  course  offerings.  Integrate 

all  the  various  aspects  of  the  cadets ‘ educational  experience,  (p.  67) 

42.  Revleir  academic  departswntal  structures,  disestablishing  and 
cabining  %diere  appropriate,  (pp.  71-72) 

43.  Seduce  the  overall  acadesilc  program  to  approximately  40 
courses  to  diminish  fragmentation  of  cadet  tine  and  effort,  (pp.  64, 
67-74) 

44.  Restructure  the  time  allocated  to  acadeaalc  pursuits.  Eusure 
that  scheduling  fewer  courses  allows  greater  time  for  individual 
study,  approximately  double  the  time  spent  in  the  classroom,  (pp.  89- 
90) 


45.  Establish  a core  curriculum  required  for  all  cadets  at  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  totad  program.  Ensure  that  each  cadet 
is  given  a broad  general  education,  (pp.  71-76) 

46.  Retain  a strong,  though  somewhat  reduced,  math/s clence/ 
angineerlng  component  in  the  core  structure  so  that  cadets  laam  the 
expcrismntal  and  analytical  techniques  of  the  basic  sciences.  This 
sequsn'ce  should  provide  integrated  and  progressively  more  advanced 
courses  leading  through  electronics  and  engineering  eclence  into 
snglnssring  analysis  and  syntheals,  with  emphasis  on  concepts  in 
the  basic  and  angineerlng  sciences  end  sisphaais  on  decision  making 
in  engineering,  (pp.  71-72) 

47.  Allocate  sufficient  courses  from  tbs  core  to  ensure  thoroui^ 

exposure  to  thsorstlual  and  conceptual  problems  that  have  no  sat 
solutions,  such  as  are  found  in  the  behavioral  sclancas  and  soelal 
sclancaa.  Material  in  systams  engineering  and  related  areas  of  the 
applied  sclances  shotild  also  straas  problaaa  for  which  there  Is  no 
single  solution  and  which  Include  conaidsratlon  of  social  values 
conaequaneas . (p.  69) 

48.  Provide  a strong  preprofaasional  sequence  of  social  seiameas, 
behavioral  sciences,  history,  and  public  affairs  to  develop  each 
cadet's  avarsnsss  of  the  people,  govaxasent  and  aoeiety  whidi  ha  will 
sarva.  This  should  include  courses  such  as  modem  and  military  history, 
economics,  law,  political  scianca,  iatamatlonal  ralatlona,  amd 
cultural/pollf.lcal  geography,  basic  and  social  paychology,  and 
orgaelaational  development,  (pp.  71-73) 
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49.  En«ur«  th«t  the  phyaicel  and  applied  aclancest  econonlca. 
and  behavioral  science  courses  and  aequencee  coordinate  closely  with 
the  mathenatlca  courses  to  require  use  of  aatluKBuitlcal  skills  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  arc  acquired  by  the  students,  (pp.  84«'85) 

50.  Emphasize  analysis,  critical  evaluation,  and  the  handling 

of  masses  of  data  In  applied  sciences  and  engineering  courses,  dimi- 
nishing i^ercver  possible  the  descriptive  approach,  (p.  68} 

51.  Reinforce  current  prograaa  aimed  et  producing  competence  In 
written  and  oral  comnunlcatlon  skills  by  establishing  a more  inten- 
sive, coordinated  interdepartmentel  effort  running  through  the 
entire  four-year  curriculum,  (pp.  71-72) 

52.  Maintain  a four-semester  foreign  language  program  for  all 
cadets.  Give  consideration  to  making  its  placement  flexible  within 
the  eight  available  semesters  so  that  cadets  can  receive  this 
Instruction  at  a time  most  mutually  advantageous  to  the  institution 
and  Individuals,  (pp.  72-73) 

53.  Eliminate  the  core  course  in  graphics  and  mechanical  drawing, 
(p.  72) 

54.  Include  instruction  in  computer  use  end  management  In  cadet 
Automatic  Data  Processing  courses. 

55.  Avoid  establishing  a full  disciplinary  "majors"  program,  which 
would  require  too  many  elective  sequences  in  a variety  of  areas  to 
support  the  objectives  of  a broad,  general  education.  Interdisci- 
plinary areas  of  concentration  ensure  a desired  degree  of  speciali- 
zation without  the  high  costs  involved  In  accredited  majors,  (pp.  61, 
70) 

56.  Construct  comprehensive  elective  programs  from  which  each 
cadet  is  required,  with  the  guidance  of  a qualified  faculty  advisor, 
to  select  an  area  of  concentration  according  to  Ms  talents,  abili- 
ties, and  interests.  Require  Mm  to  structure  a sequence  of  courses 
reaching  a fourth  yaar  college  standard  in  the  selected  area  to 
develop  the  confidence  that  comes  from  fuller  comprehension  and  to 
satisfy  intellectual  curiosity,  (pp.  71,  73-75) 

57.  Discourage  dilettantism  in  elective  selections  by  deleting  e 
geoersl  studies  track  as  an  option.  The  smorgesbord  epproech  in 
such  a track  Is  contrary  to  the  tteted  goals  of  concantratlon.  (pp. 
70-73) 

58.  Offer  elective  sequencaa  In  systems  engineering  and  (^rations 
analysis  building  upon  realistic  problems  and  examples  from 

life.  These  sequences  might  include  courses  in  Che  methodology  of 
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system*  engiiMerlng  followed  by  preetical  sltuetlens  analysis, 
nethodologleal  and  analy^ttcal  tools  for  problam  solving,  concepts  of 
modeling,  appUcatlMis  to  small  and  large  military  unit  actions^ 
campaign  taifilyals  and  gmaing,  and,  at  the  hipest  lavel,  politico* 
military  Interact Ions.  (pp>  75*76) 

59.  Carefully  review  and  reduce  the  variety  of  elective  courses 
offered  and  eaphaslae  quality  In  the  rsmaining  offerings,  (pp.  69*71) 

60.  Initiate  elective  study  for  most.  If  not  all,  cadets  not 
later  chan  the  second  samsster  of  Third  Class  (sophomore)  year  to  per- 
mit more  thorough  study  of  at  least  one  elective  area  (note  the  possl* 
blllty  of  a five-semester  sequence)  and  to  provide  intellectual  stimu- 
lation through  astphasls  <m  personal  Intarssta  and  abilities,  (p.  75) 

61.  Ease  pressure  on  the  entering  Fourth  Class  cadets  by  reducing 
the  heavy  currant  loading  of  mathesatlca  and  substituting  a program 
more  balanced  among  the  four  principal  disciplinary  areas,  (pp.  69*70) 

Ethlca  and  Profaaslonallsm  Curriculum 

62.  EsCablleh  a conprehenslve  and  progressive  program  In  ethics 
and  professionalism  to  prepare  cadets  for  the  ethical,  personal,  and 
other  leadership  problems  that  confront  commlsslonad  officers.  This 
program  should  Include  coursos  In  Introductory  and  social  psychology, 
organisational  behavior  and  development,  leadership,  philosophy, 
introductory  and  military  law,  and  American  institutions  and  should 
extend  Into  other  appropriate  courses,  (p.  73) 

63.  Institute  a course  In  philosophy  and  ethics  for  Fourth  Class 
or  Third  Class  year.  (p.  73) 

64.  Institute  a course  for  Second  Class  or  First  Class  year  on 
AaMrlcan  Instltutlona  to  address  problems  of  the  milltsry  pro- 
fession sad  other  institutions  of  American  soclsty.  Cp.  75) 

65.  For  the  staff  and  faculty  conduct  semlnsrs  and  symposia  on 
philosophy  and  sthlos.  See  Also  46  and  47  Curriculum,  (p.  73) 

66.  Bstahllsh  a ccmmlttoa  or  other  mechanism  with  the  tartc  of 
Incsgrstlng  ethics  sad  profssslonadlcm  courses  with  the  cadets' 
other  traliilng  and  sxperlMcs  so  that  they  mrs  mutually  supportive. 

(p.  73) 

Library  (pp.  76-77) 

xadueiag  the  Issue  of  iastruetur  rafaremos  mtarlsls 
to  Incraasa  faculty  use  of  liJ»rs*y.  (p.  77) 
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68.  Eatabliah  « long-tezm  loan  policy  for  cadets  to  assist  in 
reducing  congestion  in  the  library  during  peak-use  periods,  (p.  77) 

69.  Reduce  use  of  diiplicated  extracts  in  an  effort  to  prontote 
aore  use  of  the  llhrary  by  both  faculty  and  the  cadets,  (p.  77) 

70.  CoordixMte  timing  of  writing  assignments  to  distribute 
demands  on  library,  (p.  77) 

71.  Diversify  writing  and  reading  assignments  to  distribute 
demands  on  the  collection,  (p.  77) 

72.  Continue  orientation  programs  for  cadets  and  faculty,  (p. 
77) 

73.  Provide  a position  for  the  Librarian  within  the  governance 
structure  and  Include  his  counsel  when  planning  courses,  (p.  77) 

■ 

74.  Continue  to  appoint  departmental  representatives  to  the 
library,  (p.  77) 

75.  Designate  assistant  librarians  as  department  advisors  to 
allow  closer  coordination  between  the  department  and  main  libraries, 
(p.  77) 


76.  Continue  to  solicit  faculty  Input  to  the  selection  and 
purging  programs  to  ensure  the  currency  of  the  collection,  (p.  77) 

77.  Develop  a comprehensive  long-range  plan  to  Incorporate  the 
latest  library  technology  to  support  the  learning  needs  of  the 
Academy  In  the  future  and  to  minimize  the  costs  of  future  moder- 
nization and  expansion.  The  Academy  should  review  the  work  being 
done  at  Camegie-Mallon  University  In  this  area.  (p.  77) 

Faculty 


78.  EbcAllsh  a formal  system  for  selection  of  tenured  faculty 
whidi  includes  review  of  Canada  tee  by  coaud-ttees  ‘of  the  Academic 
Board,  by  the  Administration,  and  by  aalacted  outside  advisors 
chosen  as  appropriate  from  the  Advisory  Coumlttea,  ad  hoc  visiting 
ccmmlttees  or  other  sources,  (p.  78) 

Coit^idT  rotation  of  deportaant  heoda  after  five-year  terms 
and  increasa  the  xnaliar  of  tenured  faculty  to  allow  xeaeonable  rota- 
tion. Current  depertment  heade  need  not  be  effected  unless  they  so 
desire,  (pp.  79-80) 
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80.  Encourage  professors  with  administrative  duties  to  teach 
each  semester  a minimum  of  one  course,  the  nature  of  which  varies 
from  year  to  year  and  which  frequently  Is  a core  course.  Expect 
course  directors  as  a matter  of  routine  to  teach  the  courses  they 
direct,  (p.  78) 

81.  Consider  assigning  a permanent  associate  professor  as  one 

of  the  regimental  tactical  officers  (typically  for  a term  of  1-2 
years) . (p.  84) 

82.  Consider  allowing  selected  permanent  associate  professors 
to  extend  their  tenure  beyond  30  years. 

83.  Make  the  academic  rank  of  full  professor  attainable  by 

permanent  associate  professors  (those  with  tenure  to  30  years 
service) . (p.  7S) 

84.  Increase  the  continuity,  maturity,  experience,  diversity, 

and  overall  quality  of  the  faculty.  i 

i 

a.  Encourage  the  faculty’s  scholarly  research  and  pro-  j 

fesslonal  activities,  (p.  78) 

b.  Increase  the  number  of  Instructors  teaching  a fourth 

year.  (p.  80)  | 

c.  Return  more  former  instructors  for  second  or  third  ! 

tours,  (p.  80)  i 

d.  Consider  granting  a limited  number  of  outstanding  I 

instructors  a new  class  of  tenure  guaranteeing  retention  at  the  ' 

Academy  until  completion  of  their  twentieth  year  of  service,  (p. 

80) 

e.  Secure  Instructor’s  from  such  sources  as  the  Foreign 
Area  Officer  Program,  career  civilians,  and  Material  Development 

and  Readiness  Command  officer  project  managers  and  laboratory  ' 

supervisors.  Develop  programs  for  repetitive  tours  of  such  officers.  I 

(P.  80)  I 

I 

£.  Develop  a faculty  exchange  program  with  civilian 
institutions.  j 

g.  Increase  the  number  of  visiting  professors  to  achieve  j 

civilian  representation  on  the  faculty  of  about  5 percent.  Dse  this 
program  as  a source  for  the  early  addition  of  women  to  the  faculty. 

Consider  placing  two  or  three  visiting  professors  In  departments 
such  as  English,  history,  and  choalstry  rather  than  one  In  each. 

Authorise  grade  levels  conmensurate  with  their  civilian  positions. 

(P>  81) 
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h.  Increase  the  proportion  of  non-Acadeny  graduates  on  the 
staff  and  faculty  to  50  percent  ox  more.  (p.  82) 

1.  Ensure  Instructors  In  each  department  attend  a variety 
of  high~quallty  graduate  schools  and  receive  formal  training  for 
the  subjects  they  are  to  teach.  Consider  extending  selected  officers 
In  graduate  school  for  a third  jrear.  Allow  officers  on  direct 
assignment  to  the  faculty  to  attend  refresher  graduate  schooling. 

(pp.  80-81) 

85.  Ensure  that  an  Academy  teaching  tour  Is  and  is  viewed  as 
being  career  enhancing.  (Requires  combination  of  actions  on  part 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
Military  Personnel  Center).  Posjlble  actions  Include  providing  facts 
of  school  and  promotion  selection  to  assignment  officers,  to 
individuals  at  the  Academy  and  to  the  officer  corps;  integration 

of  Academy  assignments  with  career  specialities,  careful  management 
of  the  timing  of  assignments  to  West  Point  and  subsequently.  Improving 
each  department's  management  of  opportunities  for  career  development 
and  Instruction  to  individuals  and  boards  involved  In  personnel  ac- 
tions. (p,  82) 

86.  Create  in  departments  an  environment  of  free  communication 
between  the  senior  and  junior  faculty,  (p.  82) 

Pedagogy 

87.  Employ  a variety  of  learning  strategies. 

a.  Continue  to  eiiq>hasize  Instruction  in  small  sections,  but 
take  greater  advantage  of  them  by  stabilizing  the  academic  section 
■and  the  Instructor,  (pp.  86-87) 

b.  Continue  to  deemphaslze  standardization  of  pedagogical 
techniques  In  favor  of  greater  instructor  flexibility,  (p.  81) 

c.  Increase  the  use  of  lectures  where  special  Instructor 
knowledge  is  needed,  (p.  86) 

d.  Experiment  with  and  Improve  tho  use  of  computer  assisted 
instruction.  Enter  computer  networks  to  make  use  of  software  devel- 
oped by  others.  Exploit  modeling  techniques,  Monte  Carlo  simula- 
tion, computer  graphics,  and  engineering  design  programs,  (p.  88) 

e.  Improve  the  use  of  visual  aids  including  educational 
television,  computer  graphics,  models,  mock-ups,  and  demoostratlpn 
laboratorias.  The  blackboard  should  be  used  crestlvely  and  dynami- 
cally so  that  a problem  develops  before  the  cadets.  It  should  not 
simply  serve  as  e static  display,  (p.  87) 
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£.  Consider  experiments  with  Individualized  Instruction 
using  combinations  of  lectures  and  seminars  In  conjunction  with 
a self -paced  program  requiring  mastery  at  the  "A"  or  "B"  grade 
level  before  advancing,  (p.  88) 

88.  Continue  to  Improve  Instructor  qualifications  by  guiding 
their  graduate  study  and  biy  training  Instructors  In  teaching  tech- 
niques with  emphasis  on  the  small  section  and  seminar  technique, 

(pp.  86-87) 

89.  Improve  the  ability  of  cadets  to  participate  In  small 
sections. 

a.  Teach  a logic  subcourse,  early  In  the  curriculum,  for 
example.  In  Fourth  Class  math  or  English,  (p.  87) 

b.  Assign  different  supplementary  readings  from  the 
library  to  different  cadets  In  a section  when  appropriate,  (p.  87) 

90.  Improve  the  motivation  for  cadets  to  study. 

a.  Ensure  that  cadets  understand  the  Interrelationships  of 
sequential  courses  and  the  Interrelationships  among  disciplines. 
Establish  [Prerequisites  as  appropriate.  Hold  cadets  accountable  for 
previous  learning,  (pp.  84-85) 

b.  Consider  the  Interdepartmental  use  of  readings  which 
are  applicable  to  two  or  more  departments  or  disciplines. 

c.  Ensure  that  faculty  and  staff  understand  the  rationale 
of  the  curriculum.  Whenever  possible  relate  course  work  to  Array 
experience,  (pp.  84-85) 

d.  Review  the  required  readings  to  select  significant  ones 
which  can  be  assigned  In  their  entirety,  (p.  86) 

e.  Show  a greater  willingness  to  fall  marginal  performers. 

This  will  only  happen  If  the  consequences  of  failure  can  be  made 
less  drastic  by  improved  makeup  systems  and  alternate  commissioning 
options  for  falling  cadets  who  have  leadership  ability,  (p.  88) 

91.  Improve  laboratories. 

a.  Review  the  laboratory  program  to  require  practical  work  in 
fewer  disciplines  while  raising  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  Computer 
assisted  and  project  laboratories  of  up  to  four  hours  In  length  should 
be  considered . (p.  86) 
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b.  Reduce  the  time  and  resources  used  in  two  hour  labora- 
tories by  a greater  use  of  in-class  demonstration  laboratories,  (p,  86) 

92.  Improve  the  ability  of  the  cadets  to  write  and  to  use 
mathematics.  Establish  Interdepartmental  conunltteesr  reporting  to 
the  Dean,  to  coordinate  Instruction  In  and  use  of  these  slcllls 
throughout  the  curriculum,  (pp.  83-84) 

93.  Improve  retention  of  basic  course  principles. 

a.  Reduce  the  frequency  of  evaluation  giving  greater 
flexibility  to  the  instructor  but  increasing  the  relative  weight 
of  Written  Partial  Reviews  and  Term  End  Examinations,  (p.  95) 

b.  Resection  Infrequently. 

c.  In  addition  to  In-class  problems,  require  homeworlc 
problems  of  Increased  depth,  (p.  86) 

94.  Provide  an  Improved  program  for  academically  marginal  cadets, 
giving  consideration  to  alternate  tracking  and  tamporarlly  reduced 
course  loads,  (p.  88) 

95.  Establish  a high  quality  book  store  in  order  to  stimulate 
Interest  In  outside  reading. 

96.  Consider  providing  flexibility  In  the  foreign  language 
sequences  for  some  cadets  by  establishing  optional  shorter  but  more 
Intense  language  courses. 

Academic  Administration 


97.  Revise  the  academic  calendar  and  dally  schedule. 

a.  Consider  establishing  two  terms  with  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  attendances.  The  first  term  should  end  In  December,  (p.  89) 

b.  Establish  standard  length  for  all  class  periods  (50 

to  60  minutes).  Schedule  the  academic  day  In  one-hour  blocks,  using 
multi-hour  periods  for  problem  sessions  and  laboratories,  (p.  89) 

c.  Consider  staggering  attendance  at  noon  meal.  (p.  89) 

d.  Consider  expanding  scheduled  day  somewhat  beyond  1515 
hours,  (p.  89l 

e.  Consider  reducing  time  required  for  i««als  and  assoc' eted 
fomatlons.  (p>  89) 
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98.  Improva  Incentives. 

a.  Eliminate.  3.0  grading  system,  (p.  89) 

b.  Use  a letter  grade  system,  (p.  89) 

c.  Continue  other  features  of  USMA  Initiative  )i^ly  except  as  It 
allows  3.0  grading  system,  (p.  89) 

d.  Use  a Quality  Point  Average  to  Identify  cadets  who  are  to 
receive  honors  (Distinguished  Cadets»  Dean's  List) . Normally  com- 
pute Quality  Point  Average  at  term  end,  except  for  plebes  and 
cadets  in  academic  difficulty.  For  these,  a mid- term  computation 
may  be  appropriate,  (p.  90) 

e.  Consider  establishing  a probationary  system  to 
motivate  marginal  performers  (see  graduation  requirements),  (p.  91) 

f.  Continue  the  policy  of  assigning  graduates  to  initial 
tour  with  troops  In  their  basic  specialty;  postpone  graduate 
schooling,  except  for  certain  scholarship  winners,  (pp.  90-91) 

99.  Provide  alternative  service  obligation  for  separated  cadets 
fay  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (pp.  91-92) 

a.  Revoke  DOD  Directive  1332  23  (cadets  separated  after 
the  start  of  Second  Class  year  normally  will  be  called  to  active 
duty  In  an  enlisted  status  for  at  least  two  years) . 

OR 

b.  Modify  DOD  Directive  1332.23  sc  that  ex-cadets  separated 
after  the  start  of  Second  Class  year  may  enroll  In  any  pre-com- 
missioning  program  within  nine  months  of  separation.  Successful 
completion  and  acceptance  of  commission  will  cancel  any  require- 
ment to  serve  in  an  enlisted  status. 

OR 

c.  Modify  DOD  Directive  1332.23  to  require  cadets  separated 
after  the  Start  of  Second  Class  year  as  a result  of  circumstances 
indicating  an  Intent  to  evade  obligations  incurred  as  a result  of 
attendance  at  the  Academy  to  repay  those  costs  directly  attributable 
to  the  education  and  training  received. 

100.  Improve  couns>2llug  services. 

a.  Develop  i comprehensive  plan  for  a decentralised 
counseling  program,  (p.  93) 
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b.  Develop  a formal  program  that  would  establish  a mentor 
relationship  between  officers  and  cadets  on  the  basis  of  one  officer 
to  6 to  8 cadets.  All  faculty  members  and  staff  should  participate 
in  this  program,  (p.  93) 

c.  Develop  an  Improved  visual  display  of  course  Inter- 
relationships for  academic  counseling,  (p.  93) 

d.  Initiate  efforts  to  administer  Interest  or  attitudlnal 
surveys  to  successful  officers,  both  early  and  late  in  their  careers. 
Utilize  the  information  thus  derlve.d  tc  assist  In  counseling  cadets 
in  such  matters  as  brancli  choice,  (p.  93) 

101.  Change  graduation  requirements. 

a.  Establish  requirements  for  the  successful  completion  of 
an  approved  program  of  a set  number  of  courses  through  study  In  re- 
sidence and  the  achievement  of  a set  minimum  Quality  Point  Average, 
(p.  S3) 


b . Determine  specific  requirements  after  further  study 
by  the  faculty. 

c.  Pcxrmlt  turnback  cadets  to  continue  summer  military 
training  with  their  original  class,  (p.  93} 

d.  Require  turnback  cadets  to  attend  summer  academic  sessions 
in  lieu  of  leave  ss  necessary,  (p.  93) 

e.  Permit  turnback  cadets  to  enroll  in  all  iq>per  class  courses 
for  wh'.ch  they  satisfy  prerequisites,  including  Military  Science  and 
Physical  Education,  (p.  93} 

£.  Permit  turnback  cadets  to  carry  reduced  academic  loads. 

(p.  93) 

g.  Graduate  tumoack  cadets  wban  they  satisfy  requirements 
for  graduation  (mid-year  possible),  (p.  93} 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

102 , Manifest  Institutional  commitment  to  intercollegiate  athletics 
by : 

a.  Pid>lishlng  a policy  statesient  on  athletics,  (pp.  125- 

126). 

b.  Setting  goals  for  the  Intercollegiate  athletic  program. 

(p.  125) 
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c.  Increasing  appropriated  fund  support,  (p.  129} 

d.  Constructing,  and  aalntalnlng  outstanding  athletic  facilities, 
beginning  with  a winter  athletic  complex,  (pp.  126-'127) 

e.  Increasing  the  frequency  of  key  officials*  attendance  at 
practices,  MCAA  contests,  and  press  functions,  (p.  126) 

f . Ensuring  continuing  professional  managenent  of  the 
intercollegiate  athletic  program,  (pp.  128-129) 

g.  Increasing  aliuuul  support  and  participation,  (p. 

127) 

103.  Reconstitute  the  Athletic  Board  as  a standing  athletic 
coaoulttec  with  the  following  tasks: 

a.  To  advise  the  Superintendent  on  matters  of  policy  and 
facilities,  (pp.  127-128) 

b.  To  provide  for  an  Integrated,  coordinated  and  balanced 
athletic  program,  (pp.  127-128) 

104.  Establish  new  guidelines  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  (DIA) . He  should  net  be  an  active  duty 
Army  officer.  He  should  be  a West  Point  graduate,  knowledgeable 
and  experienced  In  athletics  and  business,  and  he  should  be 
hired  on  a long-term  basis.  Job  performance,  however,  should  be 
the  overriding  consideration,  (pp.  126-129) 

Tactical  Department  (Office  of  the  Commandant) 

105.  Augment  the  Office  of  the  Coanandant  by  the  addition  of  a 
separate  operations  and  plans  section,  (p.  107) 

106.  Increase  the  access  of  the  tactical  officer  to  cadets. 

Make  clear  that  tactical  officers  should  be  free  to  counsel  Individuals 
for  brief  periods  during  ctudy  time.  Ensure  that  tliere  Is  a period 
during  the  week  when  a tactical  officer  can  meet  with  his  entire 
coB^any  or  any  part  of  It.  (pp.  9J-99) 

107.  Consider  establishing  offices  for  tactical  officers  in 
the  company  ares  to  Improve  the  access  between  tactical  staff  and 
cadets,  (pp.  99-105) 

108.  Consider  forming  Tactical  Officer  Teams  wbersln  a tactical 
officer  would  have  primary  reaponalbllity  fot  odk!  compMy  but  would 
also  have  collaterel  responsibility  In  one  or  mora  additional  cam- 
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panics,  'ihls  organization  would  Increase  the  continuity  and  con- 
sistency of  leadership  and  would  assist  tn  the  proper  orientation 
of  newly  assigned  tactical  officers,  (p.  104) 

109.  Assign  one  Couauand  Sergeant  Major  to  each  of  the  four  cadet 
regiments  to  perform  In  the  traditional  noncomlssloned  officer  role 
thereby  furthering  consistency  and  stability  as  well  as  improving 
cadets ' ability  to  deal  with  soldlera  on  their  Initial  assignment . 

110.  Assign  one  Tactical  Noncommissioned  Officer  for  each  ccmpany 
to  assist  the  tactical  officers. 

111.  Consider  eliminating  (at  least  for  some  years)  the  Cadet  Com- 
pany Commander  and  clearly  reaffirm  whe  tactical  officer  as  the  com- 
mander. Continue  to  have  a Cadet  Captain  in  the  company  but  designated 
as  the  "Company  Captain."  Change  the  title  of  Battalion  and  Regimental 
Conmander  to  Bcttallon  and  Regimental  Captain.  These  changes  would 
clarify  authority  of.  the  tactical  officer  and  establish  an  effective 
barrier  to  the  cadet  chain  of  "ndotnla trivia."  (pp.  98-99,  110) 

112.  Institute  a better  selection  process  for  tactical  officers 
to  ensure  that  the  criteria  Include  wide  military  experience  and 
academic  achievement  as  well  as  outstanding  performance  ns  an 
officer.  Prospective  tactical  officers  should  be  interviewed. 

(pp.  101-104) 

113.  Pro\'ide  a better  orientation  for  all  newly  arrived  personnel. 
This  progriun  should  b:j  comprehensive  to  ensure  It  develops  an 
understanding  of  the  objectives  of  the  Academy  end  the  ways  they  are 
to  be  achieved.  At  a minimum  the  progreun  should  Include: 

a.  Mission,  goals,  environment,  and  cadet  systess  (l.e.. 
Disciplinary  System,  Fourth  Class  System,  Leadership  Evaluation 
System,  Ethics  and  the  Honor  Code  and  Systran,  acul  Regulations). 

b.  Leadership/academic  development  philosophy  and  program. 

c.  Staff  and  faculty  officer  responsibilities  for  cadet 
leadership  (academic  development,  enforcement  of  regulations,  and 
malntencace  of  standards). 

d.  Tactical  Officer,  academic  faculty,  and  cadet  relation- 
ships . 

e.  Cadet  motivatlcn;  attitudes  toward  Issues  of  concern 
(e.g.,  women  at  the  Academy  end  in  the  Army,  EE  304  status). 
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£.  Skills  «nd  nsethoda  needed  to  develop  leadership  and 
motivate  cadets. 

g.  Interpersonal  skills;  performance  counseling  skills; 
techniques  of  group  problem  solving. 

h.  Familiarisation  with  the  reports  and  studies  that  have 
been  significant  In  the  Academy's  evolution. 

I.  Future  Army  battlefield  systems,  as  part  of  understanding 
the  goals  for  cadet  development. 

J.  The  relationship  between  success  as  a cadet  and  success 
in  the  Army. 

114.  Ensure  that  all,  officers,  particularly  new  Instructors,  are 
advised  prior  to  attending  graduate  school  that  they  will  be  expected 
to:  (1)  adhere  to  and  enforce  Acadesqr  standards  of  appearance  and 
discipline;  (2)  contribute  to  a variety  of  additional  activities,  e.g. , 
cadet  sponsor,  coaching,  suoner  training  prc^rsjs.  (pp.  98-100) 

115.  Consider  Instituting  a formal  exchange  program  (2  years  as 
Tactical  Officer  and  2 years  as  instructor) , This  program  will  assist 
In  reducing  conflict  between  academic  and  military  demands  on  cadets, 
merge  two  role  models  In  the  eyes  of  the  cadets,  and  reinforce  the 
academic  environment  In  cadet  companies.  (See  also  Shaping  Cadet 
Academic  Attitudes,  Item  35).  (pp.  98-100)  The  features  of  the  pro- 
gram are : 


a.  Officers  with  outstanding  service  records  and  outstanding 
academic  credentials  In  various  dl'^clpllnea  would  be  assigned  either 
to  the  tactical  staff  or  faculty.  After  two  years,  the  tactical 
officers  would  become  instructors,  and  the  Instructors  would  bteome 
tactical  officers. 

b.  The  Input  should  be  about  six  per  year  so  that  the 

number  ^ the  program  would  be  12  tactical  officers  and  12  Instructors. 

c.  All  academic  departmente  should  participate. 

d.  Officers  Selected  for  this  program  need  to  be  selected 
early  In  their  career  to  manage  career  progression  carefully. 
(Department  of  the  Army  has  examined  the  concept  end  can  menage  the 
small  number  of  officers  Involved  through  a proper  career  progresslos) . 

116.  Revitalise  the  nature  of  the  Company  Academic  Counselor  Program 
or  develop  an  Aseoclata  Tactical  Officer  Program  wher<id>y  a faculty 
member  as  an  associate  tactical  officer  learns  the  duties  of  the 
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t«ctlc«I  officer  and  could  msum  Ch«u9  If  needed.  Thle  progreei  will 
easlet  in  bridging  the  gep  between  the  tactlcel  officer  end  Inetruotor 
end  will  improve  cedet  ettltudea  towerde  ecmdenlc  pursuite.  (p.  97) 

117.  All  tactical  officere  should  be  given  aoae  opportunity  to 
Instruct.  This  step  should  improve  thslr  relations  with  cadets  and 
eohsnce  their  preatlgs.  (p.  121) 

118.  Prooiulgate  a central  leadership  principle  to  guide  the  basic 
approach  used  by  all  tactical  officers  and  to  help  eliminate  queetion- 
able  leadership  practices  by  officers  and  cadets  who  do  not  understand 
positive,  supportive  leadership,  (p.  103) 

119.  Review  all  requirements  placed  upon  tactical  officers  to 
determine  whether  they  are  essential  or  whether  they  can  be  done 
elsewhere.  We  strongly  urge  a thorough  analysis  to  datermlne  which 
requirements  might  be  simplified  by  computer  assistance,  (p.  9S) 

120.  Creete  e sense  of  partlcipetlon  for  the  tactical  officars  by 
ensuring  their  input  into  policy  decisions  and  by  creating  a forum 
for  tactical  officers  to  talk  with  the  Conaiandant  and  Suparintendant 
about  the  health  of  the  Corps,  (pp.  99-100) 

121.  Consider  according  to  a Senior  officer  in  the  Conautndant's 
office  stattis  equivalent  to  "Permanent  Assistant  Profassor"  to 
assure  the  perpetuation  of  reforms,  consistency  in  philosophy,  and 
continuity  of  institutional  memory,  (p.  104) 

Military  Instruction  and  Training 

122.  Improve  significantly  the  academic  content  of  Military 
Science  taught  during  the  academic  year.  The  curricula  and  padagogy 
changes  would  take  advantage  of  the  unique  opportunity  offered  West 
Point  to  provide  Intellectual  depth  in  the  study  of  the  military 
profession,  (p.  121) 

123.  Teach  Military  Science  by  teens  and,  dapanding  on  content, 
use  Office  of  Military  Instruction  Inetructore  eselsted  by  e tactical 
officer  or  academic  instructor,  or  both.  The  team  approach  will  alao 
assist  in  bridging  th«  gap  between  military  profasslonal  laetruction 
and  academic  studies  end  will  relnstitute  the  role  of  the  tactical 
officer  es  Instructor  and  taachar.  (p.  121) 

124.  x^rove  the  suaaMr  training  programs  by  instituting  tha 
following  actions: 

a.  Introduce  e "Drill  Cedet"  Program  for  the  Second  Class 
suBBMr  in  which  cadets  work  ee  e Drill  Cadet  in  the  Aray  Training 
Centers  under  the  eupervielon  of  Amy  Drill  Sergsants.  This  program 
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will  assist  In  ellalnatlng  tecognlsed  weaknessas  In  cadets'  "ability 
to  talk  with  soldiers"  and  "concern  for  the  welfare  of  men"  by 
placing  them  In  an  environment  where  effective  interpersonal  cora' 
munication  and  supportive  leadership  are  required,  (p.  121-122) 

b.  Eliminate  some  cadet  military  skill  training  for  Second 
Class  cadets,  particularly  tluit  high-cost  training  that  haa  relctively 
narrow  application  to  the  active  Army,  o.g.,  helicopter  tralnlug.  If  the 
ranger  and  airborne  courses  are  eliminated  from  the  cadet  progrra, 
graduates  should  be  allowed  to  attend  them  after  graduation,  (p.  121-122) 

c.  Eliminate  First  Class  participation  at  Camp  Buckner  to 
free  the  First  Class  for  branch-oriented  Cadet  Troop  Leader  Training 
(CTLT) . Some  First  Class  cadets  might  be  needed  as  Instructors  and 
would  get  a shorter  CTLT,  but  the  new  Third  Class  should  assume  major 
responsibility  for  running  their  own  organization  at  Camp  Buckner. 

(p.  122) 


d.  Establish  and  promulgate  to  the  Active  Army  a clear  set 
of  policies  and  objectives  for  the  conduct  of  CTLT  and  Drill  Cadet 
programs  to  ensure  that  each  cadet  undergoes  the  desired  experience. 

e.  Ensure  that  a positive  and  supportive  environment  exists 
In  Cadet  Basic  Training  (CBT).  The  physical  training,  demanding 
schedule,  and  general  environment  are  Important  to  the  transition 
from  civilian  to  cadet,  (p.  122) 

125.  Develop  regular  communication  with  the  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Conmiand  In  order  to  ensure  current  knowledge  of  doctrine 
and  advances  In  military  training.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
to  avoid  forced  relevance  to  the  Active  Army  at  expense  of  greater 
Intellectual  depth  In  the  profession  of  arms. 

Physical  Education 

126.  Replace  "curve"  grading  In  physical  education  with  criterion- 
referenced  grading.  A minimum  absolute  standard  with  either  Paas/Fail 
or  successive  absolute  levels  for  higher  grades  would  eliminate  un- 
neciissary  competition  that  currently  exists,  (p.  123) 

127.  Re-evsluate  the  phyelcal  education  standards  for  woMa.  The 
Study  Group  believes  Chat  the  physical  stress  on  women  Is  excessive  and 
that  the  level  of  physical  conditioning  being  demanded  on  th«i  may  not 
be  Justified  by  future  service,  (p.  123) 

128.  Continue  the  Academy's  high  quality  physical  education  program, 
which  we  note  is  both  well  done  and  important  to  Army  service,  (pp.  123- 
124) 
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Th«  Corpii  of  Cadof 


129.  Stability.  Adopt  policies  which  lead  to  stability  In  the  Corps. 
Do  not  rotate  cadets  eatong  cowpanles  routinely,  (pp.  llO-lll) 

130.  Cadet  Rank  and  the  Cadet  Chain  of  Coanand 

a.  Praacrlbk  a single  chain  of  coamand  each  year  (no  rotation) 
designated  on  a merit  basis,  (p.  Ill) 

b.  Ellsilnate  chain  of  coaaand  positions  and  duties  that  are 
trivial  In  nature  and  are  essentially  a source  of  '^ke  work."  (p.  Ill) 

131.  Leadership  Evaluation 

a.  Ellalnate  the  "peer  type"  ratings,  but  retain  ratings  by 
tactical  officers  and  cadet  officers,  (pp.  111-112) 

b.  Sever  the  relationship  between  Leadership  Evaluation 
Systen  (LES)  and  General  Order  of  Merit  or  class  standing,  (pp. 

111-112) 

c.  Simplify  and  reduce  the  frequency  of  ratings,  (pp.  111- 

112) 

132.  Disciplinary  Systen 

a.  Revise  the  systen  of  positive  incentives  to  encourage 
and  recognise  outstanding  performance  and  balance  the  existing  en- 
phasls  on  punlshnent,  which  encourages  mlnlnum  acceptable  behavior. 

(p.  113) 


b.  Create  a Disciplinary  Review  Comlttee  (conposed  of 
cadets  and  nenbers  of  Tactical  and  Academic  staffs)  to  draft  a sysrem 
of  rewards,  (pp.  113-114) 

133.  Competition.  Replace  Inter-personal  competition  with  chal- 
lenging objective  standards  of  performance,  (p.  115) 

134.  The  Fourth  Class  System 

a.  Continue  efforts  to  eliminate  abusive  and  negative  leader- 
ship while  emphasizing  supportive,  developmental  leadership  In  the 
Fourth  Class  System  and  Cadet  Basic  Training,  (pp.  115-118) 

b.  Initiate  a comprehensive  follow--up  to  the  1969  Study  of 
the  Fourth  Class  System  to  Include  a re-sxaalnatlon  of  tiie  underlying 
assumptions  and  prevailing  attitudes  surrounding  the  Fourth  Class 
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System  with  particular  emphaala  regarding  the  role  and  effect  of 
stress.  Consider  engaging  ejqpert  consultants  in  human  bidtavlor  to  do 
an  analysis  of  the  Fourth  Class  System,  (pp.  116-118) 

c.  Take  Instedlate  action  to: 

1)  Eliminate  written  examinations  on  Fourth  Class  knoir* 
ledge . (p . 118) 

2}  Eliminate' specious  material  in  Fourth  Class  knowledge. 

(p.  118) 

135 . Women 

a.  Establish  a continuing  comprehensive  study  of  the  per- 
formance of  women  as  cadets  and  subsequent  to  graduation. 

b.  Begin  assigning  women  as  tactical  officers  In  AY  1977-78. 

(p.  119) 

136.  Establish  a program  of  sex  education  for  all  cadets  that  would 
be  straightforward,  mature,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  encompass  phy- 
siology, reproduction,  contraception,  hygiene,  and  responsibility,  (p. 
119) 

137.  Branching.  Separate  branch,  assignment  from  General  Order  of 
Merit  and  allow  tentative  branch  assignments  to  be  made  in  the  Second 
Class  year.  Permit  First  Class  cadets  to  participate  In  branch- 
related  Cadet  Troop  Leader  Training  during  First  Class  year.  Base 
branch  selections  on  demonstrated  ability,  aptitude  and  Interest 
rather  than  the  General  Order  of  Merit,  (p.  124) 

Honor  Code  and  Honor  System 

138.  Develop  an  "Honor  Ethic"  which  subsumes  the  Honor  Code  In  a 
broader  concept  making  clear  the  Importance  of  an  obligation  tihich 
transcends  Individuals  and  Individual  loyalties  without  appearing 
to  subvert  the  bond  between  cedets.  This  more  general  statement 
should  place  the  Honor  Code  In  perspective,  clearly  identifying 

It  as  the  central  experience  for  a cadet  In  the  process  of  developing 
a personal  standard  of  ethical  behavior,  (pp.  137-139) 

139.  Affirm  ttie  statement  of  the  Honor  Code.  (p.  139} 

140.  Retain  the  Htmor  Code  In  its  present  form  with  no  change  to 
the  requlrsmnt  that  cadets  report  all  honor  vlolatitms,  l.e. , retain 
the  non-toleration  clausa,  (p.  139} 


141.  The  Honor  Code  Is  a reasonable  standard  against  which  to 
measure  behavior  os  long  as  the  all^test  transgression  does  not  result 
In  pewnanent  separation  In  all  cases,  ^pp.  138-140) 

a.  Recognize  the  Honor  Code  as  being  less  than  a comprehensive 
prescription  for  honorable  behavior,  (p.  137) 

b.  Encourage  tlte  Corps  of  Cadets  to  permit  the  Full  Honor 
Board  to  recommend  "discretion"  Cl>e.,  other  than  permanent  separation) 
in  appropriate  cases  where  a cadet  Is  found  to  have  coannitted  an  honor 
violation,  (p.  138) 

142.  Continue  a supervisory  role  for  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Commandant  for  Honor  Matters  within  the  administration  of  the  Cadet 
Honor  Code  and  Honor  System,  (p.  137) 

143.  The  Superintendent's  Honor  Review  Committee  should  have  an 
expanded  role  with  wider  representation.  This  committee  should  not  be 
the  final  Interpreter  of  the  Honor  Code;  that  responsibility  rests 
solely  with  the  Superintendent,  acting  for  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.  (p.  142) 

144.  Mew  cadets  should  be  fully  under  the  Honor  Code  at  the  out- 
set; the  Sigierlntendent's  discretionary  powers  are  adequate  to  deal 
with  extraordinary  circumstances,  (p.  3.40) 

145.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Honor  Code  should  be  universal;  that 
Is,  the  Code  should  apply  at  all  places  and  at  all  times.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  troubling  questions  concerning  the  responsibility  of  the 
Honor  System  for  enforcement.  Should  the  Code  and  System  be  coter- 
minous or  are  there  situations  where  there  Is  only  personal  respon- 
sibility for  enforcement?  Continuing  review  of  this  matter  will  be 
needed,  (pp.  140-142) 

146.  Retain  the  new  Honor  Committee  procedures  for  fwther 

evaluation  during  Academic  Year  1977-78.  (p.  140) 

147.  Award  cadet  rank  to  executives  of  the  Honor  Committee,  (p. 

146) 

148.  Define  lying  In  the  Cadet  Honor  Code  to  be  the  making  of  an 
oral  or  written  statement  or  gesture  of  coBmunlcation  made  in  the 
presence  of  and  to  another.  Intended  by  the  maker  to  dacalva  or 
mislead,  (p.  141) 

149.  Includa  the  offcnsa  of  wrongful  appropriation  as  dsfined  under 
Uniform  Code  of  Mllltsry  Jizstice  In  the  definition  of  stealing  in  the 
Cadet  Honor  Cods. 
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150.  Ellnlnate  the  ebsesice  card  completely  (or,  ea  a mlaliDum, 
simplify  the  card),  (pp.  14Q“141) 

151.  Establlah  a formal  procedure  for  redress  ixwolvlng  the  Conpany 
Honor  Representative  and/or  the  Special  Assistant  for  Honor  Matters 
for  the  cadet  who  feels  that  hie  punishment  or  Implication  resulted 
from  Improper  questioning,  (p.  141) 

152.  Continue  to  Improve  the  education  plan  for  all  aspects  of 
the  Honor  Code  and  System,  (pp.  137-138) 

U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School  (USMAPS) 

The  Study  Groiqi  conducted.  In  effect,  a separate  study  of  the 
Military  Academy  Preparatory  School,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
available  to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Superintendent,  USMA, 
and  the  ConMndant,  USMAPS.  Our  recommendations  are  listed  below: 

1.  Establish  a Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Preparatory  School  with 
representation  from  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Academy,  civilian 
educators,  and  appropriate  Amy  agencies. 

2.  Retain  tlM  present  assignment  of  the  Preparatory  School  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  and  ensure 
closer  coordination  between  the  Academy  and  the  Preparatory  Sdiool. 

3.  Retain  the  Preparatory  School  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  Prevent 
instability  experienced  In  recent  moves. 

4.  Retain  the  current  funding  system  and  provide  funding  at  levels 
necessary  to  support  the  mission  effectively. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  EHVIROMHEHT 


The  environment  of  the  Academy  significantly  shapes  cadet  develop- 
ment. Although  difficult  to  analyze,  the  environment  Is  an  aggregate  of 
all  aspects  of  the  West  Point  experience.  But  it  Is  more.  For  each  ser- 
vice academy  or  college  la  unique,  an  Inimitable  combination  of  inter- 
acting forces  and  circumstances  which  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  sum 
of  Its  parts.  At  West  Point,  academic  studies  build  an  Intellectual 
base,  military  training  provides  fundamental  soldierly  skills,  physical 
education  and  athletics  build  strength  and  self-confidence,  chapel  activi- 
ties sustain  spiritual  values,  and  the  Honor  Code  promotes  dedication  to 
an  ethical  standard.  All  these  elements  combine  to  lead  cadets  toward 
strong  comltment  to  selfless  service.  The  Study  Group  believes  that 
West  Point  Is  greater  than  the  total  of  Its  collected  parts;  It  gives  the 
nation  an  educational  resource  which  Is  much  needed  and  nowhere  dupli- 
cated. 

This  unique  environment  contributes  to  creating  within  cadets  a grow- 
ing allegiance  to  the  motto:  Duty,  Honor,  Couiitry.  Academic  excellence 
exists  In  many  civilian  colleges,  and  military  training  is  not  unique  to 
West  Point.  But  West  Point  performs  Its  academic  mission  lit  a mj.lltary 
milieu.  Thus,  the  military  environment  of  West  Point  Is  a major  differ- 
ence between  civilian  universities  and  the  Academy;  It  nurtures  the  atti- 
tudes and  develops  the  knowledge  essential  to  service  as  a professional 
Army  officer. 

The  Intensity  and  duration — the  unremitting  purposefulnes3“Of  the 
military  environment  per/ade  cadet  life.  Es.cept  for  periods  of  lef:ve, 
cadets  constantly  feel  Its  pressures  and  meet  Its  demands  for  the  four 
undergraduate  years.  Cadets  are  totally  immersed  In  a world  that  pre- 
scribes the  clothing  they  will  wear,  the  hours  of  their  day,  the  food 
they  will  eat,  and  the  times  they  will  eat  It.  This  total — almost  monas- 
tic— control  of  cadet  life  Is  a complex  process  of  socialization.  Army 
officers,  who  formally  and  Informally  transmit  to  cadets  their  values  and 
their  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Army  and  its  officer  corps , oversee 
this  environment.  From  them  and  fellow  cadets,  the  meanings  of  eelf- 
dlscipllne,  personal  responsibility,  teamwork,  tine  management,  self- 
sacrltlce,  and  concepts  of  duty  and  honor  are  learned. 


Tradition  also  Influences  the  cadet  environment.  West  Point  Is  a 
national  historic  site,  dating  from  the  American  Revolution.  Forts  Put- 
nam and  Clinton,  Washington's  statue,  the  Great  Chain,  battla  trophies. 
Constitution  Island,  the  architectural  style  and  names  of  the  buildings, 
statues  and  monuments,  Cullum  Hall,  the  West  Point  Mussum,  the  regimen- 
tal colors  in  the  chapel — the  cadet  uniform  ltaalf~ell  reinforce  the 


history  and  traditions  of  West  Point  and  the  United  States  Ann> . "Beast 
Barracks"  and  the  Fourth  Class  system  are  major  elements  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Military  Academy.  The  "Thayer  System,"  substantially  modern- 
ized, pervades  the  life  of  every  cadet.  Graduates  serve  as  tactical  of- 
ficers and  academic  Instructors  thereby  perpetuating  tradition  In  the 
Corps  of  Cadets.  The  ties  of  the  profession  of  arms  and  experiences  as 
cadets  and  as  a class  forge  powerful  bonds  among  graduates.  Tradition  Is 
a strong  and  useful  force  in  assimilating  civilians  Into  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  and  Into  the  officer  corps.  Properly  used,  tradition  Is  a posi- 
tive force;  Improperly  used.  It  may  be  a disaster. 

It  Is  commonly  said  that  the  cadet  environment  Is  static  and  resis- 
tent  to  change,  but  in  fact  there  are  continuous  attempts  to  adapt  to 
the  varying  currents  of  the  contemporary  Army  and  American  society.  The 
Army  Is  dynamic,  changing  constantly  by  the  evolution  of  Its  needs  and 
its  assigned  missions.  Technological  developments,  as  complex  and  compre- 
hensive In  the  Army  as  they  are  In  civilian  life,  occur  continuously. 
Simultaneously,  the  Army  must  sustain  Its  traditional  strengths:  disci- 
pline and  a strong  ethical  code  are  prerequisites  for  mission  accomplishment. 
Today's  American  society  places  less  trust  in  traditional  forms  of  dis- 
cipline and  authority  and  more  In  Individual  autonomy  and  self-government. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  civilian  community  send  ambassadors  of  change 
Into  the  cadet  environment.  Instructors,  tactical  officers,  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  are  selected  from  the  Army  for  service  at  the  Academy. 

Since  many  officers  attend  civilian  graduate  schools  enzoute  to  the  Aca- 
demy, they  arrive  imbued  with  recent  civilian  educational  attitudes, 
techniques,  and  Ideas.  Each  officer  leaves  his  imprint  on  the  cadet  en- 
vironment. Facause  instructors,  tactical  officers,  and  administrative 
officers  are  drawn  from  the  Army  with  traditions  and  heritages  different 
from  those  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  the  cadet  environment  will  always 
reflect  this  difference  and  remain  distinct  from  the  environments  of 
other  service  academies. 

Other  ambassadors  of  chcuige  are  the  cadets  themselves — a heterogenous 
student  population  of  varying  ethnic,  scholastic  and  socio-economic  back- 
grounds that  mirror  the  values,  needs,  and  trends  of  their  civilian  peers. 

The  interaction  of  all  these  people,  values,  and  traditions  promises 
that  the  cadet  environment  will  always  be  «inlque  and  that  West  Point  will 
provide  education  and  training  chat  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 


CHAPTIiR  IV 


GOVEIQIANCE 


A.  Introduction. 

The  Military  Acadeiay  is  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  undergraduates  - a college  in  a military  environment.  Structures 
of  governance  for  such  an  institution  marry  customs  of  collegial  autonomy 
with  traditions  of  military  command,  a marriage  tirhich  has  numerous  coun- 
terparts in  /xierlcan  higher  education.  Most  public  universities,  for 
example,  combine  hierarchical  management  modes  (including  provisions  for 
accountability  to  the  state)  with  broadly  based  consultative  and  deliber- 
ative bodies  to  influence  or  determine  Institutional  policies  and  to 
asslMt  the  chief  executive  officer  in  administering  them. 

In  the  past,  governance  of  the  Military  Academy  has  been  more  charac- 
teristically iflilltary  than  collegial,  more  hierarchical  than  deliberative 
and  consultative.  The  nain — indeed,  almost  the  jnly — example  of  col- 
legial self-government  is  the  Academic  Board,  with  such  attendant  features 
as  academic  departments,  special  purpose  standing  commit tees , and  the 
Office  of  the  Bean  of  the  Academic  Board.  This  collegial  substructure, 
with  responsibility  for  the  program  of  academic  instruction,  is  Inte- 
grated into  a specialized  variant  of  the  usual  military  organization. 

Other  operational  and  i.taff  units  conduct  programs  for  professional  mili- 
tary development  and  for  athletics  and  extracurricular  activities;  still 
others  maintain  the  support  Installation.  This  environment  produces  a 
comprehensive  cadet  experience  which  is  directed  toward  the  growth  of 
cadets  in  many  dimensions — Intellectual,  professional,  physical,  social, 
ethical,  and  spiritual.  Ideally,  all  meaabers  of  the  Military  Academy 
staff  and  faculty,  wherever  assigned,  endeavor  to  integrate  all  parts  of 
this  complex  environment.  The  structure  of  governance  should  be  a means 
to  that  end. 

Several  purposes  shaped  the  Study  Group's  review  of  the  Academy's 
governance  structure.  First,  we  wished  to  Improve  the  Superintendent's 
ability  to  accomplish  the  Academy's  mission  and  to  provide  coherence  in 
the  policy  advice  given  to  the  Superintendent  as  well  as  the  integration 
of  all  aspects  of  cadet  life  as  policy  decisions  are  implemeated.  Wa 
also  sought  to  ensure  the  primacy  of  the  academic  program  during  the 
school  year.  Additionally,  we  w^.shed  to  reduca  the  burden  of  routine 
administration  borne  by  the  Superintendent,  Dean,  Covnumdant,  and  headi 
of  academic  departments  to  permit  them  to  concentrate  on  improving  the 
quality  of  the  educational  experience.  An  increase  in  the  benefits  of 
advice  received  from  and  rcco'inctngs  provided  to  external  constltuants, 
civilian  and  military,  constituted  another  goal.  Finally  vs  wanted  to 
accomplish  all  these  ends  with  minimum  added  cost. 


B . The  Academic  Board. 


Federal  law  gives  the  Academic  Board  authority  to  carry  out  three 
responsibilities — recommend  admission  of  qualified  alternates,  readmls- 
slon  of  cadets,  end  selection  of  memorials.  All  other  Board  duties  are 
prescribed  by  USMA  Regulations,  which  include  a provision  to  "make  re- 
commendations to  the  Superintendent  from  time  to  time  concerning  any 
matters  affecting  the  Military  Academy  or  the  post  of  Vest  Point." 

Thus,  other  than  three  functions  imposed  by  law,  the  Academic  Board  Is 
a creation  of  Vest  Point.  Despite  Its  sweeping  mandate,  the  Board  Is 
limited  In  Its  purview — at  least  In  practice — and  is  similarly  limited 
In  the  composition  of  Its  mmnbershlp.  Board  members  include  the  Super- 
intendent, the  Commandant,  lean,  heads  of  all  academic  departments, 
directors  < f the  Office  of  Military  Leadership  and  the  Office  of  Phy- 
sical Education,  and  the  Professor  of  Mil'tary  Hygiene,  who  Is  also 
the  commander  of  the  West  Point  Army  Hospital,  The  Director  of  Admis- 
sions sits  as  secretary  without  vote.  While  the  Academic  Board  Itself 
meets  frequently — 28  times  during  1975,  AA  tines  in  1976 — stsndlng  com- 
mittees of  the  Board  accomplish  much  of  the  routine  academic  adminis- 
trative work,  such  as  admissions,  disposition  of  deficient  cadets,  and 
accreditation  of  cadet  candidates  for  graduate  scholarships.  (See  Figure 
1.  All  figures  appear  at  the  end  of  this  chapter).  These  coianlttees 
normally  report  directly  to  the  Academic  Board  and  are  manned  almost 
exclusively  by  members  of  the  Board.  Few  exceptions  to  this  arrange- 
ment exist  and  usually  they  are  limited  to  the  position  of  non-voting 
secretary  or  to  a specialist  (e.g..  Librarian).  All  heads  of  department 
serve  on  at  least  three  such  committees,  and  some  serve  on  as  many  as 
nine.  Some  committees,  stich  as  the  Admissions  Committee  or  a Class 
Committee,  function  as  declslon-maklng  bodies  when  acting  within  policy 
previously  established  by  the  Board. 

From  time  to  time  the  Board  establishes  ad  hoc  committees  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as  curriculum  review,  selection  of  permanent  faculty, 
and  allocation  of  cadet  time.  The  majority  of  the  ad  hoc  coanittees  are 
heavily  weighted  with  Academic  Board  members.  Board  members  fill  all 
c',iai.rman  positions  and.  In  many  Instances,  the  majority  of  other  posi- 
tions. In  theory,  ad  hoc  committees  report  directly  to  the  Academic 
Board;  In  practice,  the  General  Committee,  a standing  committee  of  the 
Board,  often  reviews  their  reports.  The  role  of  the  General  Committee 
warrants  separate  comment. 

The  General  Committee's  membership  la  exactly  the  aame  as  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  leas  two  Of  its  nsual  voting  Kambars — the  Super Intendent 
and  the  Surgeon — and  Its  non-voting  secretary,  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions end  Registrar.  The  Comandant  of  Cadets  attends  its  t'setlngs  by 
invitation  as  a full  participant.  The  ConBlttee  la  a fonm  for  dlecua- 
sloQ  of  studies  mode  at  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  or  Dean  end 
Is  sometimes  a sounding  board  for  proposals  related  to  academic  matters. 
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In  some  cases,  the  Coremlttees  a:ualyses  items  before  they  are  considered 
by  the  Academic  Board,  but  it  d^aes  net  always  constitute  an  efficient 
sifting  agency  or  forum  for  compromise — members  frequently  reserve  dis- 
cussion and  judgment  for  a meeting  of  the  Academic  Board.  In  other  cases, 
the  Committee's  agreement  to  a proposal  constitutes  the  final  atep  prior 
to  implementation. 

Interviews  with  younger  officers  at  the  Military  Academy  gave  the 
Study  Group  an  insight  to  their  view  of  institutional  governance.  Many 
of  these  officers  believe  the  Academy  is  run  by  the  heads  of  academic 
departments,  who  have  little  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  younger 
faculty  or  the  tactical  officer.  Some  attribute  great  and  pervaelve 
power  to  the  Academic  Board;  some  believe  it  reaches  into  cadet  lives 
even  to  act  on  such  routine  matters  as  requests  for  absence.  They  nei- 
ther understand  the  functioning  of  the  standing  conmlttees  nor  hold  much 
hope  of  influencing  decisions. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  observers,  including  the  Study  Group, 
believes  that  the  Academic  Board  impedes  rather  than  facilitates  progres- 
sive change.  This  judgment  does  not  criticisee  the  men  who  may  be  members 
of  the  Board,  although  the  tenuring  process  does  tend  to  select  "safe" 
people  end  reject  those  who  have  a penchant  for  change.  Rather  it  is  a 
judgment  about  the  atructuro  itself.  An  organisation  in  which  authority 
is  exercised  by  a small  cadre  of  the  same  people  over  long  periods  tends 
to  be  stable  and  to  resist  change.  This  propensity  Is  enhanced,  in  the 
case  of  the  Academic  Board,  by  the  tradition  of  departmental  autonomy  in 
many  academic  matters  and  in  non-tenured  faculty  selection,  by  much  direct 
Influence  by  the  head  of  department  over  the  selection  of  his  tenured 
faculty,  and  by  the  corollary  efforts  of  departments  to  maintain  their 
domains.  The  full  professors  constitute  a substantial  element  of  the 
institutional  power  structure.  The  structure  thus  contributes  to  in- 
breeding  and  emphasizes  internal  not  external  Influences. 

The  aggregation  of  power,  both  percelvad  and  real,  in  the  Academic 
Board  results  inevitably  from  the  absence  of  countervailing  forces  to 
challenge  the  status  quo.  Apart  from  the  tenured  faculty,  numbering 
fewer  than  30,  officers  on  three-year  tours  of  duty  conprlee  the  faculty 
and  staff.  Understandably,  these  officers'  lack  of  experience  weakens 
their  capacity  to  influence  a system  dominated  by  a small  collegiate 
body  of  colonels,  whose  average  tenure  on  the  Academic  Board  is  10  years. 
Into  the  category  of  transient  educators  fall  the  Superintendent,  the 
Connandant.  virtually  all  members  of  the  Department  of  Tactics,  and  tha 
majority  of  the  faculty. 

In  contrast  to  the  stability  of  the  Acadomic  Board,  the  Department 
of  Tactics  and  most  staff  agencies  experience  fraquetnt  turnover  in  per- 
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soanel  and  Instability  of  both  policy  and  practice.  No  central  policy 
group  exists  to  reduce  these  Inatabllltles.  Whether  by  the  preference 
of  members  or  at  the  direction  of  tho  Superintendent,  the  Academic  board 
has  not  been  influential  In  the  formulation  of  programs  for  the  profea- 
slonal  development  of  cadets,  character  development,  or  athletics — all 
cent>.dl  to  the  mission.  (Traditionally,  however,  some  members  of  the 
Board,  acting  as  individuals,  serve  on  a variety  of  committees  which 
have  influence,  in  these  tsreas)  . 

The  implications  of  these  observations  are  clear.  First,  heads  of 
departments  have  been  overworked  as  governors.  During  1976  (excluding 
the  summer  laonths) , the  Board  met  on  35  occasions;  and  the  General  Com- 
mittee 23  other  times,  with  meetings  lasting  one-and-a-half  to  two  hours. 
Heads  of  departments,  on  the  average,  attended  a meeting  of  one  of  those 
bodies  every  third  day  while  classes  were  In  session  during  1976.  In  ad- 
dition, they  had  other  standing  ad  hoc  committee  assignments;  some  heads 
of  departments  serve  on  as  many  as  twelve  of  those.  The  time  devoted'  to 
governance  detracts  from  that  given  to  departmental  supervision,  teaching, 
and  research. 

Second,  the  non-tenured  faculty  and  staff  believe,  that  their  partici- 
pati.on  in  the  governance  of  the  Institution  and  their  ability  to  affect 
the  way  it  achieves  its  objectives  are  extremely  limited.  Few  non-tenured 
faculty  and  staff  serve  on  any  of  the  ad  hoc  or  standing  committees.  An 
Institutional  IVnctioning  Inventory  (by  Educational  Testing  Service;  see 
Appendix  F)  was  administered  to  members  of  the  staff  and  faculty  in  April 
1977.  Compared  with  similar  faculty  at  37  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  Academy  faculty  placed  at  the  second  percentile  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  participatory  governance.  Overwhelmingly,  faculty  members 
believe  they  lack  the  ability  to  coatrlbute  to  that  aspect  of  Institu- 
tional life. 


Third,  the  Academic  Board  does  not  and,  given  Its  structure  and  In- 
terests, probably  cannot,  provide  the  Superintendent  with  broadly  baaed 
advice  ror  shaping  the  total  cadet  experience,  which  embodies  programs 
for  professional,  athletic,  and  character  development  as  well  as  academic 
pursuits . In  recent  years  the  bulk  of  the  Acadralc  Board  * s work,  meas- 
ured in  tertis  of  meetings,  Issues,  or  time,  has  involved  decisions  on  In- 
dividual candidates  for  admission  or  the  disposition  of  deficient  cadets. 
It  also  has  studied  and  taken  action  on  the  administration  of  the  aca- 
donic  curiflculum.  In  short,  the  Board  has  focused  on  matters  directly 
concerned  with  the  academic  program.  Other  Important  areas  have  received 
little  consideration.  The  Board's  concern  with  the  Intercollegiate 
athletic  program,  for  example,  la  Indirect,  limited  mainly  to  the  work 
of  individual  Board  meDbets;  It  has  not  addressed  the  overall  athletic 
program.  Its  Involvement  In  the  disciplinary,  leadership,  and  military 
training  programs  has  occurred  at  the  time  cadets  are  separated  because 
of  deficiencies  in  those  areas.  They  have  not  undertaken  any  broad 


examination  of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  those  systems  and  their  con- 
trlbutlcm  to  the  cadet  experience » in  spite,  for  example,  of  a widely 
held  concern  by  Board  members  of  the  adverse  effects  of  the  Leadership 
Evaluation  System  (LES)  on  cadet  academic  attitudes. 

In  summary,  the  responsibilities  and  purviews  of  the  Academic  Board, 
as  defined  by  law,  regulation  and  practice,  are  too  llmltad  to  provide 
adeqtiately  comprehensive  policy  advice  to  the  Superintendent;  the  member-' 
ship  of  the  Board  and  its  coumtittees  are  too  restricted,  needlessly  ex- 
cluding talented  and  interested  contributors  from  the  faculty  and  staff; 
heads  of  departments  axe  too  heavily  taxed  by  Board  work,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  teaching,  their  professional  development,  and  their  leader- 
ship of  the  departments.  Structural  changes  are  in  order. 

C.  Recommendations  tor  Change  to  the  Governance  Structure 

1.  General . The  Study  Group  considers  the  qualifications  and  tenure 
of  future  Superintendents  central  to  its  recommendations  tor  change. 
Selectees  for  that  position  should  have  achieved  marked  professional  suc- 
cess and  possess  the  level  of  academic  competence  normally  associated 
with  presidents  of  undergraduate  Institutions.  The  Superintendent  should 
serve  a,  four-  to  eight-year  tour. 

The  Study  Group  further  recommends: 

- Retaining  the  Academic  Board  with  modifl.catlons  of  its  membership 
and  confining  its  responsibilities  to  statutory  matters  and  to  advising 
the  Superintendent  on  academic  matters. 

- Establishing  a new  Policy  Board  as  Che  primary  advisory  group  for 
the  Superintendent. 

- Reforming  the  structure  of  advisory  and  administrative  comnltteea , 
Academy'^lde . 

The  Study  Group  envisions  a newly  established  deliberative  body,  the 
Policy  Board,  with  a comprahenaive  focus  and  a clearly  daflnad  role  as 
the  primary  clement  for  policy  advice  and  reccumaandmCioca  for  the  Swar- 
Intendent . Reporting  to  the  Policy  Board  will  be  a nuinber  of  standing 
committees  (Figure  2) . With  the  exception  of  standing  and  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees of  the  Policy  Board  and  the  Academic  Board,  a commlttoe  normally 
should  not  report  to  another  committee.  Conmltteas  should  draw  from 
both  non-tenured  and  tenured  aei^rs  of  the  staff  and  faculty  and  from 
academic,  tactical,  and  staff  officara.  All  should  saxva  apoclflod 
terms.  Cammitteea  having  responslbllltias  for  Acadoay'>^da  aetivitioa 
generally  should  report  to  the  Dean,  Coonandant,  Deputy  Poet  Commander, 
or  Academic  Board  as  apprc^rlate.  Although  department  haada  ml;|^t  chair 
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selected  conmlttees.  In  genezal,  they  should  not  be  asabers  of  the  sub“ 
structure  coanltcees.  One  objective  of  these  recoaaendatlons  Is  to 
perialt  scadesolc  department  heads  to  concentrate  on  their  dapartnantal 
duties ♦ 

The  Policy  Board.  The  Policy  Board  should  be  couposed  of  the 
Superintendent  as  Chairman » the  Deputy  Superintendent,  the  Dean,  four 
perauinent  professors  elected  by  the  Acadaad.c  Board  for  three-'year  terms, 
the  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Com- 
mandaut  of  Cadets,  the  Brigade  Tactical  Officer,  and  the  Director  of 
Plans  and  Analysis  as  Secretary  without  vote.  On  policy  natters  for 
which  they  hove  operational  responsibility,  the  Director  of  Policy,  Plans 
and  Analysis,  the  Director  of  Admlseions,  tha  Deputy  Poet  Commander,  or 
other  officials  should  participate  In  the  deliberations  %rlthout  vots. 

The  mission  of  the  Policy  Board  should  bs  to  advise  the  Super" 
Intendent  on  all  matters  having  general  significance  for  tha  Academy. 

The  Policy  Board  should  have  tha  following  specific  functions: 

" Advise  the  Superintendent  on  ell  aspects  of  ths  education 
and  training  of  cadets,  the  management  of  resources,  the  governance  of 
the  Academy,  and  on  such  uth^r  matters  as  the  Superintendent  or  the 
Policy  Board  deems  Important. 

- Recommend  policies  for  admission,  readmlsslon,  graduation, 
and  academic,  military,  physical,  and  disciplinary  proficiency. 

- Review  master  plans  for  construction. 

- Recommend  policies  for  all  tenurad  appointments. 

By  recommending  a Policy  Board  with  a purview  broader  than  that 
of  any  oth^r  body  at  the  Academy,  the  Study  Group  intenda  greeter  cotm- 
prehenalveness,  coherence,  and  unity  than  has  been  achieved  in  the  past, 
both  in  formulating  and  executing  policy.  The  large  faculty  repreaenta- 
tion  on  the  Policy  Board  ia  intended  to  magnify  the  influence  of  the 
faculty  in  the  central  governance  of  the  Academy  and  to  increase  the 
emphasis  on  education. 

3.  The  Academic  Board.  The  Acadamic  Board  should  ba  continuad, 
with  its  membership  augmented  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  sad  Leadership,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Physical 
Education  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Military  Instruction.  If 
a head  of  department  is  sleeted  to  serve  on  the  Policy  Boecd,  considmr- 
atlon  should  be  given  to  seating  some  other  tenured  departiMat  faculty 
meRd>ar  on  the  Acadamic  Board  In  his  place.  Tha  workload  of  tha  Acadasilc 
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Bo«rd  has  bacooks  unduly  burdanaona  with  tha  Incraaaa  in  tha  sisa  of  tha 
Corps  of  Cadats  and  with  graatar  co^loxity  in*  tha  danands  of  acadaaic 
adalnistratlon.  Thaaa  condltlone  prompt  tha  Study  Group  to  racosnand 
caallgmaant  of  rasponsiblllclas  to  glva  rallaf  to  tha  Acadaialc  Board  to 
ensure  that  it  isay  concentrate  on  scadamlc  natters. 

The  mission  of  the  Acadanic  Board  should  be  to  axacute  those 
functions  directed  by  lav  and  to  advise  the  Superintendent  on  academic 
matters.  The  Academic  Board  should  be  a forum  for  the  exchange  of 
views  among  members  and  should  be  a means  for  heads  of  dapartmsnts  to 
communicate  directly  with  tha  Superintendent. 

The  Academic  Board  should  have  the  following  specific  functions: 

- Reconnend  for  return  or  reappointment  to  the  Acadesky  a cadat 
who  is  reported  as  deficient  in  conduct  or  studies  snd  recommended  to  be 
discharged  from  the  Academy. 

- Select  the  candidates  and  recommend  those  candidates  sslectad 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  for  any  additional  appointments  authorised 
by  Title  10,  USG,  Section  4343. 

- Recommend  to  the  Superintendent  those  cadets  to  be  separatsd 
for  any  reason  except  under  Article  12,  Regulations  for  USMA,  and  for 
medical  disqualification.  Casas  for  dismissal  for  academic  dsflclency 
will  be  brought  to  the  Academic  Board  by  the  Dean  and  for  conduct  and 
leadership,  by  the  Commandant  after  each  haa  considerad  the  concerns 
of  the  other. 

~ Recomuend  to  the  Superintendent  those  cadets  to  receive  diplo- 
mas and  those  to  be  commissioned  in  the  services. 

- Select  the  memorials  to  be  placed  In  Cullum  Msmorlal  Hall, 
decislone  requiring  a majority  vote  in  a quorum  of  not  less  than,  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  Academic  Boards 

• Recommend  policies  and  procedures  for  graduate  adbcatron  of 
faculty  members. 


- Recommend  persons  to  recslve  pensenent  appointments  to  the 
faculty.  (Sec  also  recommendetion  78  for  others  involved). 

4.  Office  of  the  Director  of  Policy  end  Plena  end  Anelyeim,  The 
Study  Group  recumimends  that  an  Office  of  Policy,  PIms  aid  AmaSyelA  te 
established  to  perform  these  functions:  Institutional  raseasefa  to  im* 
duds  data  collection  and  analysis;  loag-ranga  plaonis^  for  tha  Aaadaigr; 
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organisational  effectlvaneas;  aaslatance  to  the  Superintendent  In  set- 
ting the  agendas  of  the  Policy  and  Academic  Boards ^ the  B.>ard  of  Visitors, 
and  the  USKA  Advisory  Coasalttee;  and  coordination  and  analysis  of  the 
scheduling  of  all  significant  acrivlties  of  the  Academy.  The  Director 
should  be  a colonel  who  will  se’.ve  as  Secretary  to  the  Policy  Board  and 
who  will  have  a tour  of  duty  o'.  4-5  years. 

The  Superintendent  requires  an  independent  look  at  all  aspects 
of  cadet  tiiae.  No  single  agency  la  now  charged  to  oversee  the  use  of 
cadet  time.  For  this  reason,  the  Superintendent  must  continually  moni- 
tor the  demands  placed  on  cadet  time  and  adjust  its  allocation  and  use 
accordingly.  In  addition,  the  Acadeny  needs  an  operations  research 
approach  to  the  scheduling  of  the  educational  and  training  systems  to 
ensure  the  best  "mix"  of  staff,  facilities,  and  time.  Therefore,  it  Is 
recoBuended  that  the  Director  of  Policy,  Plans  and  Analysis  (DPA)  be 
responsible  for  the  following: 

- To  evaluate  and  report  on  the  adherence  of  Academy  elements 
to  existing  scheduling  policies  and  £?rocedures. 

- To  analyze  and  develop  scheduling  plans  to  maximize  use  of 
personnel  and  facilities. 

- To  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Scheduling  Committee  of  the 
Policy  Board. 

- To  conduct  research  and  to  disseminate  the  analysis  of  this 
research  In  time  managerntmt  and  scheduling  techniques. 

While  there  Is  a distinct  difference  between  long-range  planning 
and  traditional  institutional  research,  there  Is  merit  in  the  close  inte- 
gration of  the  two  functions  under  the  DPA.  Lack  of  effective  long- 
range  planning  capability,  with  adequate  access  to  ADP  and  analytical 
support,  has  caused  the  Superintendent  to  rely  on  a series  of  ad  hoc 
committees,  each  with  a single  purpose.  While  this  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  It  has  created  the  perception  that  West  Point  practices 
only  crises  maragement. 

The  Superintendent  should  also  have  at  his  disposal  trained  man- 
agement personnel  to  axialyze.  Interpret,  and  advise  him  on  organizational 
problems.  The  establishnent  of  an  Organizational  Effectiveness  (OE) 
capability  at  West  Point  is  in  keeping  with  current  Army  policies.  The 
establishment  of  an  Organizational  Effectiveness  Staff  Office  (or  ele- 
ments thereof)  can  provide  the  Superintendent  with  a systemetlc 
appllcetioa  of  management  science  end  leadership  methods  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  organizational  elementa  at  Weet  Point. 

The  placemmit  of  the  OS  staff  effort  for  the  Academy  within  the  Office 
of  Plans,  Policy  and  Analysis  is  in  keeping  with  the  appropriate  func- 


elons  of  Chat  office.  Such  asalKnment  will  provide  Che  OE  staff  an  In- 
stitutional mesiory,  access  to  a data  bank,  and  ADF  capability,  which  they 
may  require. 

A Boards  Secretariat  should  be  located  in  Che  Office  of  Policy, 
Plans  and  Analysis.  DPA's  administrative  branch  will  support  secre- 
taries of  the  Policy  Board,  Academic  Board,  Board  of  Visitors,  Advisory 
Coanlttee  and  serve  as  Office  of  Record  for  their  committees. 

5.  Faculty  Co’incil.  The  Study  Group  recononends  establishlns  a 
Faculty  Council  composed  of  all  tenured  faculty  and  staff  members  and 
two  non-tenured  faculty  members  from  each  academic  department  elected 
by  non-tenured  departmental  colleagues.  The  Council  should  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Superintendent  or  Dean  (its  chairman) , or  at  the  request  of 
a specified  low  number  (e.g.,  10  percent)  of  its  members.  The  Council 
should  facilitate  communication  with  the  Superintendent, 

6.  Superintendent's  Honor  Review  Committee.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Cadet  Honor  Code  and  the  Cadet  Honor  System  to  the  vitality 
of  the  institution,  this  Conmittee  should  continue  to  have  a special 
relatlonahlp  Co  Che  Superintendent.  It  reports  directly  to  him;  its 
members  are  chosen  by  him.  Tlie  Comnlttee  should  also  transmit  its  re- 
ports to  the  Policy  Board  for  consideration  and  comment.  Additional 
comment  on  the  Committee's  composition  and  manner  of  operation  is  con- 
tained in  the  Military  Professional  Development  portion  of  this  report. 

7.  Dean.  The  Dean's  responsibilities  increase  in  this  recommended 
restructuring.  He  is  the  Superintendent's  chief  advisor  and  executive 
for  academic  matters.  He  will  recommend  to  the  Superintendent  any 
changes  to  the  program  of  instruction,  the  time  to  be  allocated  to  each 
department  of  instruction,  and  the  credit-hour  weight  of  each  course. 

His  duties  include  supervision  of  the  programs  and  personnel  of  the 
academic  departments  and  the  library;  allocation  of  financial  re- 
sources to  these  agencies  upon  approval  of  the  Superintendent;  coordina- 
tion of  assignments  for  academic  personnel;  coordination  of  academic 
schedules  and  instructional  facilities  within  approved  policy  quidellnes; 
membership  on  the  Policy  and  Academic  Boards,  and  any  other  boards  and 
coonlttees  to  which  he  may  be  assigned;  and  any  other  duties  which  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  Dean  should  oversee  permanent  connlttees  which  report  recom- 
mendations to  him  for  his  decision  (see  Figure  2);  he  may,  at  bis  discre- 
tion and  within  established  quldellnes,  forward  the  reconnendatlons  to 
the  Superintendent  for  final  decision  or  for  referral  to  the  Academic  or 
Policy  Boards. 

8.  Director  of  Automation  and  Training  Support. (PAIS) . Another 
organizational  area  of  concern  to  the  Study  Group  was  phe  managesmnt  of 
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cooputer  and  training  support  operations.  Improvements  in  cadet  Instruc-* 
tlon  on  and  academy  use  of  the  ccmputers  are  required.  Academy  assistance 
to  the  US  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School  In  evaluating  their  auto- 
mation requlresients  should  also  be  considered. 

The  Academy  Management  Information  Systems  Officer  Is  positioned 
In  the  Comptroller's  Office  and  cannot  effectively  manage  West  Point's 
computer  resources  owing  to  his  limited  authority  over  certain  major  com- 
puter elements  that  support  cadet  Instruction.  Similarly,  responsibility 
for  other  instructional  technology  resources  fragment  among  separate 
Academy  agencies. 

A single  manager  of  both  computer  and  training  support  resources 
is  recommended  via  the  Director  of  Automation  and  Training  Support  (Fig- 
ure 3) . The  DATS  should  have  management  control  over  existing  computer 
and  training  support  facilities,  report  to  the  USMA  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
Interface  with  an  Academy  Computer  Advisory  Committee  and  Computer 
Users  Group. 

Within  the  DATS  organization,  the  Academic  Automation  Support  Co- 
ordinator Is  the  key  figure.  His  role  is  that  of  the  innovator  seeking 
ne.T  ways  to  Integrate  use  of  the  Academic  Computer  and  Instructional 
technology  in  the  classroom.  He  should  be  a tenured  faculty  member. 

5> . Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar  (PAR)  . Because  the  quality 
of  tht  entering  class  dramatically  Influences  the  Academy,  the  Study 
Group  ixomlned  the  entire  admissions  process.  (Details  of  this  exami- 
nation ore  at  Appendix  E) . Under  the  leadership  of  the  DAR,  the  Admis- 
sions Of.^lce  managed  efficiently  the  changes  required  by  the  expansion 
of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  during  a period  of  vocal  anti-militarism  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  reacted  similarly  to  the  requirements  for  the 
Emission  cf  women. 

The  indications  are  that  the  Admissions  Office  has  moved  Aggres- 
sively to  reciiilt,  spread  Information,  and  make  personal  contacts.  The 
Cadet  Public  Ro.latlons  program  Is  excellent.  Contacts  through  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Liaison  program,  use  of  alumni  societies,  and  educator 
visits  are  being  pursued.  The  supporting  computer  program  Is  Innovative. 
Significantly,  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  of  entering  classes  have 
remained  constant  while  these  scores  nationwide  have  declined. 

There  are  a.*eas,  however,  that  need  improvement.  Although  en- 
trant quality  remain'i  high,  a more  aggressive  early  acceptance  program 
and  studies  of  qualified  candidates  who  decline  admission  could  improve 
the  Academy's  recruitment  position.  Recruiting  in  the  future  is  likely 
to  require  more  effort,  and  factors  which  hamper  recruiting  should  be 
identified  and  ellminatod.  In  any  case,  the  Incoming  classes  Should  not 
be  filled  If  sufficient  fully  qualified  and  properly  motivated  candldatee 
are  not  available. 
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Admission  procedures  are  unnecessarily  cumbersome.  Ibe  Admls- 
sloiMS  Commie  tee  Is  currently  authorized  to  act  concerning  those  candi- 
dates who  are  obviously  qualified  and  those  obviously  not.  Approximately 
500  candidate  files  on  which  the  Committee  cannot  agree  are  forwarded 
each  year  to  the  Academic  Board  for  consideration.  This  numiber  Is 
excessive,  and  the  authority  of  the  Admissions  Committee  should  be  broad- 
ened to  permit  their  decision  on  all  cases  that  do  not  represent  major 
deviation  from  admissions  policy. 

10.  Dlscuaslon.  This  proposed  structure  Is  functional,  efficient, 
and  administratively  frugal.  Committee  realignment  eliminates  unneces- 
sary layering.  The  streamlined,  broadly-based  Policy  Board  is  a manage- 
able size.  The  structure  will  permit  timely  surfacing  of  Issues,  de- 
cision making  at  the  appropriate  level,  and  a representative  membership 
that  will  elicit  mutual  support. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  proposed  Policy  Board  Is  its  broad 
purview.  It  advises  the  Superintendent  on  all  policy  matters.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Dean  and  four  heads  of  departments  on  the  Policy  Board  grants 
academic  departments  a powerful  voice  in  all  deliberations.  Election  of 
the  four  department  head  Policy  Board  members  by  the  Academic  Board  pro- 
vides for  proper  representation  of  departmental  and  tenured  faculty  views 
and  concerns  In  the  highest  governance  body  of  the  Academy.  This  strong 
faculty  membership,  coupled  with  the  broad  scope  of  the  Policy  Board, 
Increases  the  emphasis  on  and  primacy  of  educational  excellence  through- 
out the  system  of  governance  of  West  Point. 

A major  advantage  of  the  recommended  structure  is  that  it  re- 
leases the  heads  of  academic  departments  from  their  current  excessive  In- 
volvement In  connlttee  work,  which  In  turn  permits  them  to  concentrate 
on  their  department  Interests  to  a degree  not  previously  possible. 

The  reconmended  structure  Includes  a Superintendent  with  estab- 
lished academic  competence  who  should  serve  for  at  least  4 years  and 
preferably  longer.  The  Study  Group  expects  that  the  Superintendent  will 
take  counsel  from  time  to  time  with  former  Superintendents,  Deans,  and 
Commandants  and  obtain  their  views  on  matters  of  moment.  Further  stabil- 
ity accrues  through  the  provision  for  a long  assignment  for  the  Director 
of  Policy,  Plans  and  Analysis  and  assigning  that  office  the  responsibility 
for  long-range  planning. 

The  presence  of  four  tenured  department  heads  and  the  Dean  on  the 
Policy  Board  and  tenured  staff  and  faculty  representation  on  the  key 
governance  committees  also  provides  stability  of  view  and  policy  on  all 
Academy  matters  and  perpetuation  of  an  Institutional  memory.  The  Aca- 
demic Board,  the  Faculty  Council,  and  the  chain  of  command  provide  for 
checks  and  balances. 
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On  almost  all  committees  of  the  recommended  governance  substruc- 
ture, the  academic  departments  and  the  Office  of  the  Commandant  have 
representation.  On  many  others,  the  special  interests  of  athletics,  post 
functions,  and  other  activities  are  represented  where  appropriate.  The 
details  of  composition  of  these  subcommittees  are  at  Appendix  D to  this 
report. 

The  recommended  structure,  through  Its  representational  approach, 
permits  greater  use  of  the  talented  personnel  assigned  to  West  Point. 

This  Increased  participation  facilitates  the  surfacing  of  new  Ideas  and 
early  discussion  of  Issues  and  concerns. 

D.  External  Governance  Bodies. 

1.  General . At  present  there  is  no  body  external  to  the  Academy 
which  provides  continuing  advice,  counsel,  and  assistance  to  the  Super- 
intendent through  in-depth  review  of  the  Academy's  activities.  The 
Board  of  Visitors  is  charged  to  "Inquire  into  the  morale  and  discipline, 
the  curriculum.  Instruction,  physical  equipment,  fiscal  affairs,  aca- 
demic method,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Academy..."  (10  USC, 

Sec.  4355).  Its  membership  Includes  various  members  of  the  Congress, 
including  Chairmen  of  both  Armed  Services  Committees,  and  other  impor- 
tant individuals  recommended  by  the  President. 

Those  distinguished  persons  have  not  had  the  time  or  staff  to 
accomplish  more  than  brief  annual  inspections.  Most  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  provide  for  such  external  review  and  assistance  for 
their  presidents  through  boards  of  trustees.  While  ad  hoc  groups  such 
as  this  Study  Group  have  examined  various  aspects  of  the  Academy  from 
time  to  time,  there  has  rarely  been  any  continuity  among  the  membership; 
and,  more  Importantly,  much  time  passes  between  the  adjournment  of  one 
and  convening  of  Its  successor.  As  beneficial  as  these  occasional 
studies  may  be,  they  are  sporadic  and  Isolated,  not  regular  or  Inte- 
grated. 


The  Study  Group  agrees  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Borman 
Report  to  establish  an  external  advisory  body. 

2.  USMA  Advisory  Coumilttee.  Following  these  guidelines,  the  Study 
Group  recommends  the  eetabllshment  of  an  external  advisory  body  called 
the  USMA  Advisory  Committee,  with  the  mission  of  providing  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  Superintendent  by  reviewing  any  activities  that  bear 
on  accoi!q;>llshxng  the  mission  of  the  Academy.  The  committee  should  con- 
sist of  a chairman  and  approximately  12  members.  Standing  or  temporary 
subcommittees  should  be  formed  as  necessary.  The  cosiBlttee  should  estab- 
lish od  hoc  visiting  committees  with  membership  not  limited  to  that  of 
the  Advisory  Conmlttee  Itself.  These  subcommittees  should  convene  as 
necessary  to  revlev'  academic  departments  or  other  components  of  the 
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Academy.  The  chairmen  of  such  visiting  committees  should  be  dravm  from 
either  the  ranks  of  the  regularly  appointed  members  or  elsewhere  as  ap- 
propriate. 

The  members  should  be  distinguished  civilians  and  military  lead- 
ers. A membership  slate  might  include  one  or  two  persons  from  such 
categories  as  college  or  university  presidents » educational  administra- 
tors, deans,  heads  of  academic  departments,  teaching  faculty,  corporate 
executives,  and  active  or  retired  military  personnel.  They  should  be 
selected  with  the  goal  of  engendering  confidence  and  trust  between  the 
Committee  and  the  Superintendent.  There  should  be  no  officio  members. 
The  Committee  will  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  USC,  Appendix  1). 

A Secretariat  stationed  at  West  Point  would  serve  the  Committee. 
The  secretary  himself  should  be  a former  faculty  member  who  has  served 
with  distinction  for  at  least  two  years  and  should  serve  for  a normal 
tour  of  duty  of  2 years  as  secretary. 

The  members  of  the  Cammittee  should  be  nominated  by  the  Super- 
intendent, approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Contiguous  terms  of  service  should  not  exceed  6 years 
and  should  be  managed  so  that  no  more  than  one  third  of  the  members  are 
newly  appointed  during  any  two-year  period. 

The  Advisory  Commltcee  should  report  to  the  Superintendent  at 
least  annually.  The  Superintendent  should  forward  copies  of  the  report 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Board  of 
Visitors.  Visiting  committees  should  be  formed  to  assist  the  Advisory 
Committee  in  its  work  and  should  become  an  Important  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  departments  and  the  Advisory  Committee.  They  should  also 
advise  the  heads  of  departments.  The  composition  of  each  visiting  com- 
mittee should  be  determined  by  its  chairman,  and  its  members  should  be 
persons  of  competence  on  their  fields.  Members  should  be  nominated  by 
the  USMA  head  of  department  concerned,  approved  by  the  Dean,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman,  USMA  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Visiting  committees  periodically  should  review  depart- 
mental activities,  confer  with  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  department, 
speak  with  cadets,  and  observe  the  departments  at  V7ork. 

The  Advisory  Coiqmlttee  should  meet  In  the  manner,  at  the  fre- 
quency, and  for  the  duration  determined  by  the  chairman,  but  not  lees 
than  twice  annually.  Visiting  committees  should  plan  to  visit  all  por- 
tions of  the  Academy  as  needed.  During  periods  of  merked  change  or 
when  unusual  conditions  demand,  greater  frequency  might  be  required. 
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Areas  of  review  should  Include: 


Academic  activities,  to  Include  curriculum  structure  and  content; 
Instructional  technology  and  methods;  faculty  quality,  morale,  staffing, 
and  structure;  laboratory  and  other  Instructional  facilities;  USMA  Li- 
brary; cadet  attitudes  toward  academic  study. 

Professional  development  activities,  to  include  cadet  morale, 
military  training  program  structure  and  content,  staff  training  and  struc- 
ture, cadet  duties,  physical  education,  training  activities  conducted 
away  from  the  Academy,  Intramural  athletic  programs. 

Admissions  activities,  to  Include  selection  criteria,  organiza- 
tion to  conduct  the  admissions  process,  and  publicity  programs. 

Other  activities  that  bear  on  the  cadet  life,  to  Include  extra- 
curricular clubs  and  groups,  intercollegiate  athletics,  institutional 
research,  scheduling  of  cadet  and  Academy  activities,  counseling,  health 
care,  and  religious  life. 

Organization  for  the  efficiency  of  the  conduct  of  other  post 
support  activities,  to  Include  housing,  maintenance,  personnel,  museum 
operations,  public  affairs,  and  other  activities  related  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  post  of  West  Point . 

Selection  of  tenured  personnel  should  also  constitute  an  area  of 
continuing  concern  for  the  Committee.  Review  of  the  academic  credentials 
of  those  nominated  for  tenured  positions  and  provision  of  recommendations 
to  the  Superintendent  would  be  two  appropriate  actlvlces. 

Such  other  matters  as  the  Committee,  the  Superintendent,  or  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  might  determine. 

3.  Summary.  The  Study  Group  believes  that  the  proposed  USMA  Advi- 
sory Comnlttee  will  benefit  the  Military  Academy  with  regular  consulta- 
tions by  highly  qualified  and  Interested  men  and  women  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  who  will  Improve  the  Academy's 
accountability  to  the  American  people. 

E . Command  and  Staff  Organization. 

The  Borman  Comnlsslon 's  examination  of  tha  the  Academy's  command 
and  control  structure  indicated  that  the  Superintendent  was  overcosmltted. 
The  subcoonlttee  concurs  with  the  Commission's  conclusion  that  the  cur- 
rent organizational  span  of  control  is  too  great.  Currently,  too  mmy 
elements  could  report  directly  to  the  Superintendent  and  Chief  of  Staff 
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(see  Figure  4).  Of  Che  other  acedemles  and  universities  sCudias, 
universities  studied,  the  span  of  control  of  the  superintendents  nt 
presidents,  exclusive  of  boards,  was  significantly  less.  The  vide 
open  of.  control  of  the  Supe,.'iatendent  has  been  complicated  by  the 
assignment  of  additional  functions  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  He  alsc- 
serves  as  the  Deputy  Vost  Coumander,  supervising  all  of  the  Installa- 
tion activities  and  coordinating  the  Acadeoy  staff  at  the  same  time. 

The  general  staff  at  Wect  Point  is  not  a ttue  general  staff  as  found 
in  other  Army  organl rations . Preponderantly  Involved  in  post  support. 

It  is  in  reality  a post  staff.  While  some  unique  staff  elements  are  rec- 
ognised, a more  standard  organization  would  improve  management,  effi- 
ciency, and  relations  with  external  agencies.  The  Accdemy's  orgaalratlon 
should  bu  no  more  unusufil  Chan  necessary.  Organisational  inconsistencies, 
complicated  by  doubling  the  size  of  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  a plethora  of 
highly  sensitive  management  problems — court  challenges,  Elactrica,'.  En- 
gineering 304,  admission  of  women  and  others — created  special  strains 
on  the  management  structure.  West  Point's  designatioxr.  as  a national 
historic  site  further  compounds  its  management  problems.  These  consld- 
eiationc  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  following  problem  areas : 

-Some  routine  decisions  are  mde  at  a higher  level  than  at  most 
other  Army  InetallationH ; 

- Real  or  perceived  Inadequacies  in  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Increcsing  number  of  cadet  activities  have  contributed  to  cadet  time 
problems; 

- The  amount  of  information  wnich  can  be  brought  to  the  Superinten- 
dent's attention  has  been  limited; 

- Time  available  for  the  Superintendent  to  be  personally  involved 
with  cadets  has  been  reduced; 

- Management  problems  have  been  presented  directly  to  the  Superin- 
tendent . 

All  these  factore  taken  together  indicate  that,  in  addition  to  his 
normal  Academy  and  post  functions,  the  Superintendent  has  a myriad  of 
other  duties  cOTipeting  for  his  time. 

As  a conuequenc  of  the  Army  response  to  the  Borman  Commission,  the 
issue  of  an  additional  general  officer  position  at  West  Point  received 
extensive  examination.  This  issue  is  a subjective  one  at  beat.  During 
the  events  of  th.^  past  few  years,  another  general  officer  (probably  a 
Deputy  Superintendent,  rather  than  a Provoat)  would  have  been  useful  to 
the  Superintendent.  These  events  Include  expansion  of  the  Corps, 
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integration  of  vroiaen,  and  the  Electrical  Engineering  304  cheating  scan- 
dal. The  broad  sxiectrum  of  Indivlduala  consulted,  however,  did  not  voice 
strong  support  for  increasing  the  general  officers  at  West  Point.  Reasons 
varied  from  a general  feeling  that  reorganization  would  not  solve,  current 
problems,  tl-.at  establishment  of  an  additional  position  would  Indicate 
ttvat  more  was  better,  and  that  another  general  officer  vms  not  justified. 
Another  consideration  was  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Naval  Academies  and  the  number  of  general  officers  assigned  to  each. 
Fu'"ther,  the  size  and  perceived  complexity  of  West  Point  alone  do  not 
justify  a fourth  general  officer  position,  especially  when  compared 
with  other  active  Army  installations.  Also,  the  excessive  span  of 
control  of  the  Superintendent  can  be  reduced  to  an  acceptable  level 
by  reorganization  without  adding  another  general  officer. 

The  Study  Group's  reconmiended  organization  (Figure  5)  is  to  provide 
the  optimum  command  and  control  organization  to  assist  the  Superintendent 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  keeping  with  the  DA  response  to  the 
Borman  Comnission  Report.  TI>c  recommended  proposal  is  conservative  and 
based  on  proven  concepts.  It  attacks  the  heart  of  past  problems,  the 
excessive  and  distorted  span  of  control  of  the  command  group  at  West 
Point.  Tbia  proposal  recommends  no  addition  of  a fourth  general  officer 
over  the  long  term.  However,  this  does  not  Imply  that  another  general 
officer  for  the  immediate  future  is  not  necessary.  The,  new  Superinten- 
dent must  look  deeply  Ii\t<-«  overall  Military  Academy  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  throughout  the  Institution  during  this  unique  period.  The 
delegation  of  support  functions  to  a general  officer  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent would  allow  the  Superintendent  to  concentrate  on  the  fundamental 
issues  of  the  Academy  without  the  burden  of  routine  administration  of 
.support  activities. 

In  view  of  the  Implications  associated  with  the  aftermath  of  the 
cheating  scandal  and  the  potential  impart  of  this  study,  the  next  few 
years  could  be  a critical  period  for  the  Academy.  This  study  could 
change  aspects  of  the  institution  from  academic  to  administrative.  It 
can  be  expected  that  the  Academy  will  be  subjected  to  increased  interest 
by  the  Congress  and  the  American  public  during  this  period.  This  height- 
ened interest  arid  expectetlons  as  a consequence  of  a new  Superintendent 
along  with  changes  anticipated  from  this  study  will  create  unpreceiited 
demands  on  the  Superintendent.  The  Study  Group  thinks  that  it  Is  desir- 
able to  assign  an  additional  general  officer  as  Deputy  Superintendent  to 
assist  the  Superintendent  during  this  period  of  adjustment  (Figure  6)  . 

This  addition  will  allow  the  Superintendent  to  concentrate  on  pressing 
fundamental  Isuue'-  that  require  quick  reeclution. 

One  changes  in  Academy  governance  and  organization,  academic  curri- 
culum, military  professional  development,  and  others  are  firmly  Imple- 
mented, the  position  of  Deputy  Superintendent  should  be  ree^’aluated  and, 
if  considered  unnecessary,  the  position  should  be  abolished.  With  a 
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return  to  normality,  the  Study  Group's  proposed  organisation  should  func- 
tion efficiently  and  preclude  the  crisis  management  often  experienced 
in  the  past. 

Concurrently,  the  Office  of  the  Commandant  is  reorganised  to  reassert 
the  Conmandant 'a  role  as  the  central  source  of  control  and  direction  for 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  to  provide  for  more  effective  control  of  the 
scheduling  6md  coordination  of  cadet  activities.  The  proposed  organisa- 
tion, in  terms  of  major  components,  establishes  the  Office  of  the 
Commandant,  consisting  of  three  departments  - Military  Instruction,  Phys- 
ical Education,  and  Military  l>evelopment  (under  the  direction  of  the 
Brigade  Tactical  Officer) . Each  of  thesa  organizations  Is  headed  by  a 
colonel.  The  Commandant’s  staff.  Identified  by  functional  ares,  Is  made 
up  of  four  divisions,  each  supervised  by  a lieutenant  colonel — Personnel 
and  Administration,  Operations  and  Plans,  Logistics,  and  Cadet  Counsel- 
ing. The  Commandant  also  supervises  the  activities  of  two  special  staff 
officers — The  Special  Assistant  for  Honor  Matters  and  the  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Staff  Officer.  Both  hold  the  grade  of  major. 

The  principal  features  of  this  organization  (Figure  7)  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Military  Development  headed  by  the  Brigade 
Tactical  Officer  (the  position  of  the  Brigade  Tactical  Officer  is  ex- 
plained more  fully  on  P.96)  and  the  creation  of  four  Regimental  Tactical 
Officers.  The  Department  of  Military  Development  contains  all  the  Com- 
pany Tactical  Officers,  who  have  overall  supervisory  responsibility  for 
the  cadets  and  particular  interest  in  their  military  development. 

On  the  Academy  staff,  the  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  and 
the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar  remain  organizationally  un- 
changad.  But  the  Director  of  Policy,  Plans  and  Analysis  has  been 
established  and  assigned  responsibilities  for  an  expanded  analytic 
capability,  the  organizational  effectiveness  program,  long-range  plan- 
ning, and  time  and  scheduling  analysis. 

The  Office  of  the  Director,  Automation  and  Training  Support  (DATS) 
has  been  created  in  order  to  supervise  all  automatic  data  processing  and 
instructional  technology  resources. 

The  Comptroller,  less  his  former  Management  Information  Systems  ele- 
ment, should  remain  directly  under  the  Superintendent.  Because  of  the 
preponderance  of  resources  involved  in  the  education  and  training  mis- 
sions ot  the  Military  Academy,  the  Comptroller  at  the  Academy  should  be 
acknowledged  as  unique  and  not  placed  under  the  Deputy  Post  Commander. 

Cadet  support  activities  (Treasurer  and  Cadet  Activities  Office) 
group  under  the  Director,  Cadet  Activities  (DCA)  and  fall  under  the  Chief 
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of  Staff  for  the  short  term.  This  placement  should  facilitate  the  coor- 
dination of  Installation  support  to  cadet  activities  and  will  relieve 
the  Commandant  of  the  burden  of  many  dysfunctional  concerns.  In  the  long 
run,  the  DCA  organization  might  be  assigned  to  the  Commandant. 

Several  critical  functions — time  and  scheduling  analysis,  organiza- 
tionrl  effectiveness^  and  long-range  planning — are  deemed  essential 
and  suitable  for  placement  in  whe  Office  of  Policy,  Plans  and  Analysis. 

Tlie  proposed  organization  will  be  highly  effective  In  assisting  the 
Superintendent  In  accomplishing  the  Academy  mission.  It  provides  a sin- 
gle manager  for  Installation  activities  and  frees  the  Superintendent 
from  direct  supervision  of  the  installation.  Also  it  provides  the  Aca- 
demy with  an  Increased  and  Independent  research,  planning,  and  evalua- 
tion capability  so  that  planning  can  be  systematized  and  current  programs 
or  proposed  changes  can  be  analyzed.  This  organization  provides  an  in- 
creased focus  for  cadet  activities. 


Superintendent 
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PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION:  OFFICE  OF  THE  COfilANDANT 


CHAPTER  V 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


A.  Introduction 


The  Study  Group  began  its  examination  of  the  academic  program  with 
the  expectation,  soon  confirmed  by  many  observations,  that  the  Academy 
is  a sound  institution.  Our  task  was  to  find  ways  to  make  it  better, 
which  meant  that  the  process  of  the  study  paralleled  in  many  respects  an 
accreditation  review.  We  Initiated  conversation  with  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  we 
have  found  his  assistance  substantial  and  encouraging.  We  are  confident 
that  when  the  Academy  undergoes  Its  fourthcoming  ten-year  accreditation 
review,  it  will  be  Judged  an  institution  of  high  quality.  We  hope  that 
the  recommendations  of  our  report  will  point  toward  the  achievement  of 
even  greater  distinction  In  coming  years. 

An  Academy  education  lays  the  foundation  for  a life-long  career  of 
service.  The  shape  and  needs  of  the  Army  of  the  future  are  not  clear, 
and  Department  of  the  Army  has  yet  to  specify  its  future  officer 
education  needs.  A base  of  knowledge  allowing  graduates  to  adapt  to 
weapons  systems  of  increasingly  complex  technology  is  essential,  but 
equally  essential  is  the  base  of  knowledge  needed  to  lead  soldiers  effec- 
tively, to  develop  a set  of  personal  values,  and  to  understand  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  issues,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The  ’’Concept 
for  the  US  Military  Academy”  reconnended  earlier  in  the  report  states 
the  academic  objectives  necessary  to  lay  such  a general  foundation.  Sig- 
nificantly, it  represents  a conscious  decision  that  the  Academy  should 
graduate  officers  who  can  deal  with  both  the  technical  and  the  non- 
technical  worlds.  This  decision  In  turn  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
conventional  academic  majors  are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  a sub- 
ject discussed  later  in  the  curriculum  section  of  this  chapter.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Army  officers  of  the  future  will  perform  in  a variety  of 
roles  as  they  have  In  the  past . Their  Intellectual  base  must  be  con- 
structed of  skills  and  principles  fully  mastered,  none  of  which  are  more 
important  than  the  power  to  communicate  effectively  in  the  basic  langu- 
ages of  daily  life — standard  EnpUsh  and  scientific  language^  Likewise, 
an  Acadiany  education  should  amphasire  the  understanding  of  general' 
principles,  not' tKe  mmaorlzaClon  of  probiaa-solvlng  formulas.  The  pro- 
gram should  foster  a continual  development  of  Judgement,  ethics,  dedica- 
tion to  selfless  service,  and  an  appr^iation  of  society. 

The  Study  Group  examined  many  proposals  for  change.  No  proposal  was 
significantly  more  costly  or  inexpensive  than  current  methods;  therefore, 
no  detailed  analysis  of  cost  hae  been  Included  in  our  report.  The  Study 
Group  believes  that  to  make  radical  changa  In  a basically  sound  aca- 
demic program  is  not  wise.  Moreover,  many  changes  In  the  academic  program 


will  require  detailed  study  and  planning  by  the  Academy.  Hence,  the  most 
important  recommendations  to  Improve  the  r .^ademlc  program  are  those  which 
restructure  the  governance  of  the  Academy  so  that  It  can  adapt  to  change 
more  readily  in  the  future;  these  reconmendatlons  have  already  been 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  Study  Group  has  been  Impressed  by  the  academic  achievements  and 
attitudes  of  the  upper  portion  of  each  class — approximately  the  top  30 
to  40  percent.  Major  improvements  in  opportunities  for  enrollment  in 
accelerated  and  advanced  courses  have  been  well  used . Recently  cadets 
have  won  Rhodes  scholarships  for  study  not  only  in  social  sciences  but 
in  physical  sciences.  The  results  of  Hertz,  Olmstead,  and  other  national 
fellowship  competitions  are  similarly  Impressive.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  that  attitudes  toward  academic  pursuits  are  satisfactory  among 
many  cadets  In  the  lower  60  to  70  percent  of  each  class.  These  attitudes 
are  summarized  in  cadet  slang  as  "cool  on  academics , “the  goat,"  "2,0 
and  go,"  "spec  and  dump,"  and  "cooperate  and  graduate,"  each  with  Its 
own  variation  on  the  theme  of  giving  only  that  effort  to  studies  needed 
to  graduate.  Undoubtedly,  such  attitudes  accelerate  the  development  of 
poor  attitudes  in  other  areas.  Including  honor. 

The  Improvement  of  these  attitudes  is  the  first  and  most  critical  pre- 
requisite to  Improvement  of  the  education  for  most  cadets.  Evidence  of 
poor  attitudes  has  been  overwhelming  and  consistent  from  interviews  with 
cadets,  faculty,  and  graduates,  from  surveys,  and  from  observations  of 
exchange  Air  Force  and  Naval  Academy  students  who  note  that  scholastic 
pursuits  have  higher  regard  at  the  other  academies.  Improvements  depend 
on  the  full  cooperation  of  the  entire  institution;  our  recommendations 
require  changes  in  matters  under  purview  of  the  Commandant,  the  Dean, 
and  the  administrative  staff.  It  must  become  clear  to  every  cadet  that 
the  Army  believes  a sound  education  is  a valuable  cornerstone  of  a life- 
time career.  Common  agreement  on  objectives  and  measures  of  effective- 
ness Is  a necessary  first  step.  More  Interaction  with  people  outside 
the  Academy,  both  military  and  academic.  Is  needed.  All  groups  at  the 
Academy  must  pull  together  for  the  good  of  the  largest  number  of  cadets 
by  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  fine  resources  available. 

Certain  reconraendatlons  for  no  change  are  as  significant  as  those 
for  cliange  and  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  example,  the  recommenda- 
tions to  continue  a predominantly  military  faculty,  to  eschew  conven- 
tional majors  programs,  to  keep  a common  core  of  about  30  subjects,  and 
to  postpone  the  Introduction  of  certain  ethics  Instruction  until  such 
courses  can  be  more  thoroughly  prepared. 

Regardl  as  of  all  other  reccnmnendatlons , the  key  to  academic  excel- 
lence Is  the  excellence  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  We  find 
great  strength  in  both  groups. 
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B.  Academic  Attitudes 

The  attitudes  cadets  have  tovard  their  studies  In  many  vays  reflect 
the  larger  problems  of  the  Institution.  Cadets  arrive  at  the  Academy 
wishing  for  and  expecting  to  find  a good  education,  but  certain  character 
istics  of  the  environment  undercut  the  academic  program.  In  the  closely 
organized  society  tint  is  VJest  Point,  such  factors  synergist ically  assume 
greater  importance  tlian  they  would  in  the  less  structured  environment  of 
the  typical  civilian  university.  The  particular  nature  of  this  society 
constitutes  much  of  Wist  Point's  uniqueness,  but  it  also  has  the  poten- 
tial to  magnify  unhealthy  attitudes  and  has  reinforced  poor  attitudes 
toward  scholastic  pursuits. 

Most  high  school  seniors  approach  college  idealistically,  but  many 
find  that  the  college  experience  falls  to  match  their  ideals.  In  such 
cases  dlssilluslonment  may  curb  their  academic  effort  and  achievement. 
This  sequence  is  perhaps  inevitable,  yet  some  30  to  40  percent  of  all 
cadets  appear  to  handle  the  situation  well  and  live  up  to  their  poten- 
tial. To  cope  with  competing  demands  for  their  time,  however,  the  re- 
maining 60  to  70  percent,  to  some  degree  like  college  students  everywhere 
adapt  and  get  by  with  less  than  their  best  when  faced  with  unrelenting 
pressures,  some  from  the  institution  and  some  from  within  the  body  of 
cadets.  Apparently  no  one  becomes  particularly  upset  about  the  situa- 
tion. In  fact,  cadets  in  some  "cool*on-academics''  companies  support  such 
behavior.  Tactical  Officers  wlio  allow  such  attitudes  to  develp  are  at 
fault.  Even  the  academic  departments,  where  there  should  be  particu- 
lar concern  about  the  situation,  display  a tendenej  to  acquiesce.  In 
the  words  of  one  instructor. 

We  seem  to  lower  the  standard  of  performance  expected  of 
cadets  in  academic  courses  for  political  reasons — too  many 
cadets  may  fall  our  course,  or  if  our  standards  are  tou  de- 
manding, then  cadets  may  not  take  elective  courses  In  our 
department . 

Although  cadets  continue  to  view  the  academic  program  as  important 
to  their  success  at  West  Point  and  as  Army  officers,  the  "system"  does 
not  secan  to  support  that  view  It  does  not  require  uniformly  high  per- 
formance, and  it  allows  some  relatively  unqualified  cadets  to  pass 
courses  and  graduate.  Many  cadets  resolve  this  obvious  inconsistency  by 
adopting  the  attitude  that  although  education  per  se  has  importance, 
studies  at  West  Point  are  often  irrelevant  and  merit  only  a superficial 
approach. 

Reports  of  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research  at  the  Academy  con- 
cetnlng  tire  performarxe  of  cadets  prior  to  entering  West  Point  give  clear 
evidence  that  entering  students  view  education  favorably  and  have  enjoyed 


prior  academic  success.  Over  90  percent  of  the  Class  of  1978  had  better 
than  a B average  in  high  school,  and  the  figures  are  higher  for  the  Class 
of  1979.  A major  factor  influencing  most  candidates  who  enter  West  Point 
is  its  good  academic  reputation;  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Class  of 
1978,  for  example,  cited  this  reason.  After  arriving  at  West  Point, 
cadets  continue  to  value  a good  education.  In  a March  1977  sample 
survey  of  a].l  four  classes,  cadets  rated  academic  instruction,  the  Honor 
Code,  and  relationships  with  classmates  as  the  most  important  factors  in 
their  success  at  West  Point.  Among  factors  Important  to  their  long-term 
success  as  regular  Army  officers,  academic  instruction  was  ranked  third 
of  17  items  (the  Honor  Code  and  competition  were  rated  first  and  second). 

On  the  same  survey,  cadets  were  asked  to  rank  the  priority  they  give 
to  several  ways  of  spending  their  time.  Although  these  results  are  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  how  cadets  actually  behave,  study  and  classroom 
activities  were  rateP  first  followed  by  athletics,  military  duties, 
leisure,  and  extracurricular  activities. 

Obviously,  cadets  have  a favorable  attitude  in  general  toward  in- 
struction and  education.  Hew  they  view  their  academic  experiences  at 
West  Point  specifically  is  another  question.  Academic  disincentives 
occur  both  outside  and  inside  the  academic  program.  The  main  competitors 
with  academic  activities  for  cadet  time  are  military  duties,  physical 
education,  extracurricular  activities,  and  leisure  time.  While  these 
activities  are  important  to  the  overall  development  and  well-being  of 
cadets,  their  unintended  negative  effects  on  studies  require  recognition 
and  correction.  Proper  priorities  must  be  established. 

In  spite  of  the  priorities  cadets  Indicuted  in  the  surveys  cited 
above,  military  and  chain  of  command  duties  tend  to  divert  time  from 
study,  often  because  those  non-academic  obligations  present  more  Inanedi- 
ate  requirements.  Cadets  know  that  late  reports  or  unshined  shoes 
quickly  result  in  demerits  or  other  punishment.  By  contrast,  a failure 
to  study  one  particular  lesson  m«y  incur  little  or  no  iiomedlate  petralty 
and  may  be  offest  by  later  satisfactory  work.  Administrative  details 
and  passing  Information  by  slow,  clumsy  methods  waste  time  which  might 
be  devoted  to  study.  Examples  from  interviews  include  the  endet  adju- 
tant who  spends  3 to  4 hours  in  one  evening  obtaining  the  names  for  a 
trip  section  roster  and  the  squad  leader  who  consumes  precious  time 
going  from  room  to  room  to  announce  Information  which  should  be  posted 
on  a central  bulletin  board.  Not  only  do  these  activities  waste  the 
adjutant's  and  squad  leader's  time  but  they  also  Interrupt  the  studies 
and  concentration  of  the  other  cadets. 

Phyb..cal  education  and  athletics  also  crowd  ahead  of  academic  work 
at  times,  partly  because  of  the  normative  grading  system  used  fer 
physical  education  and  physical  fitness  tests.  The  cadets  ermpete 


agaiitst  classmates  in  a system  which  guarantees  tl\at  half  of  them  will 
score  "below  average."  This  system  causes  some  cadets  to  spend  time 
on  physical  training  beyond  that  required  to  meet  a specified  standard 
and  hence  to  have  less  time  for  study.  Such  strenuous  activity  also 
leaves  some  cadets  too  tired  to  gain  from  classroom  instruction. 

Several  other  factors  in  the  military  environment  which  affect  cadet 
attitudes  about  studies  relate  so  clo.sely  to  each  other  that  they  are 
best  discussed  together.  These  are  the  Fourth  Class  System,  the  Leader- 
ship Evaluation  System  (LES) , and  the  Company  Tactical  Officer.  The 
Fourth  Class  Sy.jtem  serves  a good  purpose  In  providing  an  initiation  and 
rite  of  passage  from  civilian  to  military  life.  It  creates  a disciplined 
environment,  subjecting  fourth  clasanen  to  pressure,  forcing  them  to  es- 
tablish priorities  and  to  cooperate  with  others.  The  system  is  also  a 
socialization  process  in  which  upperclassmen  impress  their  norms  on  the 
plebes.  Among  these  may  be.  certain  counterproductive  behavior  such  as 
being  "cool  on  academics, " Plebes  may  be  taught  that  to  excel  harms 
classmates  who  are  not  performing  as  well.  Since  grades  and  order  of 
merit  arc  coinnon  knowledge,  those  doing  well  academically  stand  out 
quickly.  The  tools  for  enforcing  the  norms  in  a company  lie  readily  at  hand, 
The  Fourth  Class  Systan  can  be  used  to  indoctrinate  the  new  cadets,  and 
the  peer  ratings  of  the  Leadership  Evaluation  System  are  available  for 
the  reinforcement  of  norms.  Of  course,  these  same  procedures  can  pro- 
duce positive  results;  but  they  are  subject  to  abuse,  and  they  accelerate 
the  decline  of  company  norms  when  such  decline  begins.  The  attitudes  of 
Company  Tactical  Officers  toward  academic  efforts  are  extremely  Impor- 
tant. Without  the  Tactical  Officer's  support,  the  academic  program  will 
always  operate  under  an  unnecessary  handicap.  The  effect  of  the  Tactical 
Officers'  attitudes  toward  scholastic  pursuits  and  our  recommendations 
for  change  are  discussed  In  Chapter  VI,  Military  Professional  Development 
Program . 

The  myriad  cf  vell-orRanlzed , well-led  extracurricular  activities 
and  attractive.  tx»t  sometimes  overcrowded,  recreational  and  leisure  fa- 
cilities also  compete  for  cadet  time  and  can  distract  cadets  from  aca- 
demic pursuits.  College  students  have  similar  excuses  to  postpone 
studying,  but  they  operate  In  a less  structured  environment  than  the 
Academy's.  The  Academy  systan  of  privllegea  does  little  more  than  entice 
cadets  from  their  studies.  Since  it  is  deemed  a "privilege"  to  go 
to  the  gymnasium,  to  the  movies,  to  officers^  quarters,  on  trips^  and  on 
weekend  leave,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  remaining  in  the  barracks 
to  study  is  dcr>lorable.  Another  difference  between  cadets  and  college 
students  i."?  ' r perception  of  what  happens  if  they  do  not  study.  Stu- 
dent c at  c ■ ...  : 'fact  t-'  fall  or  receive  low  grades,  sanctlona  which 

u . } autely  affect  their  ei, . . ?yobllity,  Voat  cadeta  know  that  while  it 
ns  difficult  to  make  an  "A,"  it  is  ever*  more  difficult  to  fall,  and 
they  know  all  will  have  the  same  Army  rank  Initially  regardless  of  order 
of  merit  standing.  Cadets  also  view  expulsion  for  academic  deficiency 


as  a remote  threat.  For  the  past  10  classes,  an  average  of  only  /^,1 
percent  of  aach  class  has  been  separated  or  turned  back  for  academic 
deficiency  during  its  four  years.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  separation 
does  not  significantly  affect  allocation  of  time.  The  Academic  Probation 
System  Instituted  this  year  may  have  relieved  some  of  the  pressure  to 
pass  cadets  as  Indicated  bv  the  increased  failure  rate  of  5.6  percent 
for  AY  76-77. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  pedagogy,  and  academic  adminis- 
tration arc  also  viewed  negatively.  Cadets  believe  that  their  study  ef- 
forts are  fragmented  among  too  tsany  courses,  and  they  desire  increased 
academic  specialization  in  line  with  their  own  individual  aptitudes  and 
interests.  Although  cadets  may  not  be  the  best  judges  to  determine  the 
content  of  the  curriculum,  the  factors  mentioned  may  have  a negative  ef- 
fect on  their  attitudes.  In  a survey  of  298  first  and  second  classmen, 

10  percent  of  the  respondents  claimed  they  do  not  see  the  relevance  of 
course  material  to  their  future  careers  In  the  Amy.  Cadets  reiterated 
this  complaint  during  interviews.  In  fact,  many  of  the  courses  mentioned 
by  the  respondents  do  have  great  relevance  to  Army  officers,  but  this  has 
not  been  made  sufficiently  apparent  to  the  cadets.  Other  dissatisfactions 
mentioned  were  the  frequency  of  grading  in  seme  courses  and  periodic 
overloads  occurring  when  several  examinations  are  scheduled  and  major 
papers  are  due  within  a short  time  span.  On  the  same  survey,  over  half 
of  the  respondents  listed  one  or  more  of  their  courses  as  offering  know- 
ledge they  would  not  retain  beyond  test  time.  Added  written  cemments 
Indicated  that  cadets  believe  courses  are  forced  into  this  pattern  of 
memorize,  be  tested,  then  forget  because  of  the  problems  already  men- 
tioned . 

Even  the  grading  system  Insidiously  undermines  academic  achievement. 

A grade  of  2.0  or  above  on  the  scale  of  0 to  3 .0  is  called  "proficient," 
and  everything  below  is  "deficient."  A barely  proficient  grade  is  per- 
ceived as  acceptable  and  is  viewed  as  a *'C"  grade  would  be  at  other  insti- 
tutions. In  most  courses  and  certainly  in  < ther  institutions,  a 2,1 
semester  average  would  receive  a transcript  letter  grade  of  "D."  The 
differences  between  the  3.0  system  and  the  letter  grades  simply  add  to 
the  confusion  over  what  is  academically  acceptable  A more  conventional 
letter  grading  system  is  now  ia  the  test  stage  prior  to  final  adoption. 

The  "goat  syndrome"  is  a synthesis  of  all  the  nep.itlve  attitudes  on 
academic  excellence.  Probably  the  quintessential  manifestation  of  the 
"goat"  cult  occurs  each  June  at  graduation,  when  the  last  person  in  the 
class  crosses  the  stage  amid  popping  flashbulbs  to  receive  a dollar  from 
each  of  his  classmates  and  greater  acclaim  than  the  top  ten  graduates. 

If  cadets  were  not  continuously  .;•<  r^blicly  given  their  relative  stand- 
ings, there  would  be  no  p-  ticcl,..  reason  to  adopt  the  goat  attitude, 

When  resectioning,  sene  departments  seat  cadets  .Ui  the  classrooB  accord- 
ing to  their  academic  standing;  thus,  everyone  knows  who  ranks  low  in 
the  course.  The  current  system  of  order  of  met it  rankings  for  each 
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course  emphasizes  the  poaltlou  of  each  cadet  relative  to  all  others, 
calling  particular  attention  to  those  at  the  lov’  end  of  the  scales. 

The  "goat  syndrome"  may  be  unconsciously  abetted  In  some  cases  by 
other  aspects  of  the  Institution’s  approach  to  studies.  Each  company 
has  both  cadets  and  Instructors  designated  as  academic  representatives 
for  those  doing  poorly.  Each  academic  department  makes  additional 
instruction  available  for  anyone  who  deolres  it.  Some  Instructors  even 
have  repute  as  "goat  Fs"  or  professors,  because  they  are  good  at  in- 
structing the  bottom  sections.  Such  efforts  are  commendable  examples 
of  the  Individualized  attention  for  students  at  the  Academy  as  long  as 
they  do  not  become  overused  crutches. 

We  conclude  that  numerous  fectors  both  li:Atema.l  and  external  to  the 
academic  program  tend  to  interfere  with  the  cadets*  desire  for  a good 
education.  Mlltary^  athletic,  extrscurrlcular , and  leisure  activities 
aid  cadet  development  but  are  not  always  conducted  in  ways  that  comple- 
ment academic  objectives.  Noting  the  strong  cadet  belief  that  education 
is  valuable  and  Important,  we  are  not  particularly  surprised  that  cadets 
think  something  is  wrong.  We  believe  that  too  many  cadets  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  dissonance  by  retaining  the  ideal  view  of  what  an  education 
should  be  but  dismiss  -uuch  of  the  academic  system  at  West  Point  as 
lacking  merit  or  relev t;Ace  to  their  future  career.  Curriculum  and  peda- 
gogical shortcomxigs  have  significance  beyond  their  brief  dscrlptlon 
here  and  receive  more  complete  treatment  later  in  this  chapter.  To 
change  attitudes  and  eventually  to  alter  cadet  behavior  will  be  a long- 
term process  requiring  numerous  adjustments  and,  above  all,  a high  stan- 
dard of  academic  excellence  set  by  the  Institution  and  demanded  of 
cadets . 

C . Curriculum 


1.  Analysis  of  the  Current  Curriculum.  The  dominant  characteristic 
of  the  West  Point  curriculum  Is  the  comprehensive  core  of  40  required 
courses.  Academic  conseir^atism  has  protected  the  Academy  from  the  cur- 
ricular oscillations  experienced  in  civilian  colleges  during  the  1960*8 
Recent  studies  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  MIT,  ai.d  other  distinguished  in- 
stitutions have  firmly  reestablished  the  principle  of  a broad  central 
core  of  studies  for  the  ur.dergraduate . 

Cadets  take  six  academic  courses  each  semester  of  the  four  years. 
Classes  meet  five  and  one  half  days  per  week  between  eerly  morning  and 
mid-afternoon.  This  schedule,  coupled  with  mandatory  physical  training 
and  military  Instruction  and  supplemented  by  voluntary  extracurricular 
activities,  all  conducted  In  a military  environment  affected  by  a per- 
ception that  every  class  or  drill  or  activity  is  oquailly  Important,  pro- 
duces an  unusually  demanding  workload.  Competition  for  cadat  time  and 
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the  necessity  for  cadets  to  set  meticulous  priorities  breed  a mentality, 
apparently  unconsciously  abetted  by  eome  faculty  and  staff,  in  which 
some  cadets  try  to  cope  with  overwhelming  demands  by  doing  just  enough 
to  satisfy  each,  but  no  more.  Our  Interviews  with  cadets,  junior  fac- 
ulty, and  recent  graduates  repeat  this  theme.  In  the  April  1977  Institu- 
tional Functioning  Inventory  (IFI)  (see  Appendix  F)  at  least  half  of  the 
cadets  polled  (out  of  sample  of  298)  designated  at  least  one  course 
which  epitomizes  this  approach,  which  cadet  slang  calls  "spec  and  dump." 

The  Study  Group  found  no  comprehensive,  coordinated,  set  of  desired 
learning  outcomes  or  objectives  for  the  indlvl(fual  departmental  offer- 
ings making  up  the  core  curriculum.  Some  departments  (notably  History 
and  Mathematics)  have  set  objectives  which  relate  course  offerings  to 
the  requirements  of  u military  career,  but  most  have  not,  or  when  they 
have  tried  to  establish  objectives  have  made  them  unhelpfully  vague.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  West  Point  preprof essional  education — pointing  toward 
a very  specific  career — makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  core 
curriculum,  at  least,  be  guided  by  a unified  and  coherent  set  of  sduca- 
tlonal  goals.  As  a first  step  in  the  process,  the  Study  Group  presents 
its  "Concept  for  the  US  Military  Academy,"  which  appears  on  page  3, 
Chapter  I. 

Cadets  repeatedly  report  their  inability  to  perceive  the  relation- 
ships among  the  parts  of  their  education  or  the  relevance  of  the  curri- 
culum to  their  concept  of  military  service  requirements.  While  it  can 
be  argued  that  their  plight  is  inherent  in  their  status  as  novices,  in- 
terview responses  convinced  us  that  the  cadets  have  too  many  scheduled 
demands  on  them  and  too  little  time  to  put  the  results  of  their  efforts 
into  large  perspective.  More  than  a quarter  of  the  298  cadets  surveyed 
by  the  Institutional  Functioning  Inventory  cited  "too  many  courses"  as  a 
major  flaw  in  the  West  Point  academic  program. 

We  reviewed  the  curricula  of  five  engineering  institutions,  eight 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities,  three  military  colleges,  and 
three  state  universities.  None  currently  require  as  many  as  the 
Academy's  48  courses.  The  average  graduation  requirement  for  these 
institutions  is  40  to  42  courses  except  in  professional  engineering 
sequences,  where  the  total  is  a few  more.  Even  in  colleges  with  ROTC 
programs  whose  cadets  carry  a somewhat  greater  academic  and  extracurricu- 
lar load  than  their  non-ROTC  peers,  the  total  is  still  substantially 
smaller  than  West  Point's, 

Cadets  must  complete  41  or  42  of  the  48  courses  in  the  structured 
core  curriculum,  leaving  six  or  seven  in  which  to  pursue  individual  in- 
terests. Although  these  elective  choices  may  focus  within  one  of  four 
interdisciplinary  areas  of  concentration  (basic  sciences  and  mathematics, 
applied  sciences  and  engineering,  the  humanities,  or  national  security 
and  public  affairs) , a lack  of  sequential  or  building  block  electives 
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and  Che  existence  of  a fifth  "general"  Crack  mean  that  mcny  cadets  never 
Cake  courses  above  Che  Intermediate  level  (l.e.,  typical  of  the  first 
semester  of  junior  year)  . For  many  cadets,  their  heavy  load  of  pre- 
scribed courses  is  especially  onerous  and  uninteresting  when  such 
courses  (particularly  those  late  in  Che  curriculum)  fall  outside  their 
primary  areas  of  interest  or  aptitude. 

A related  issue  is  Che  "survey"  approach  of  some  required  courses 
that  attempt  to  cover  an  entire  field  or  discipline  in  one  or  two 
semesters.  Zealous  faculty  members,  recognizing  that  they  have  only  a 
limited  fraction  of  cadets'  academic  attention  and  sincerely  believing 
in  the  importance  of  their  subject,  may  try  to  do  too  much. 

The  core  curriculum  Includes  six  semesters  of  mathematics,  two  of 
engineering  science,  two  of  electrical  engineering,  two  of  engineering, 
and  two  each  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Cadets  electing  basic  or  applied 
sciences  surrender  one  elective  and  add  another  semester  of  engineering 
sciences.  While  these  are  formidable  requirements,  particularly  for 
cadets  more  Interested  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  this  ser. 
quence  is  still  not  sufficient,  without  additional  electives,  to  prepare 
cadets  for  graduate  study  in  engineering.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides 
more  engineering  education  than  required  for  the  general  competence  in 
technology  needed  by  Army  officers.  Therefore,  reduction  in  the  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering  core  sequence  could  be  accomplished  in 
ways  which  would  retain  emphasis  on  the  basic  sciences  and  still  provide 
sufficient  study  of  engineering.  Furthermore,  such  a reduction  wuld  be 
consistent  with  continuing  emphasis  on  engineering  for  a substantial  num- 
ber of  cadets,  provided  there  is  a corresponding  increase  in  engineering 
electives.  A recent  survey  shows  that,  given  a free  choice  of  elective 
fields,  49  percent  of  the  cadets  responding  preferred  mathematics, 
science,  or  engineering.  This  percentage  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
current  Army  needs  for  Academy  graduates  in  graduate  science  programs. 

If  necessary,  any  decline  in  engineering  concentration  at  the  Academy 
could  be  compensated  by  controlling  the  areas  of  study  allowed  in  the 
ROTC  scholarship  program. 

In  reply  to  a Study  Group  inquiry,  responses  from  field  conmanders 
at  the  division  and  service  school  level  liave  helped  to  highliglit  cur- 
ricular shortcomings.  These  senior  leaders  as  well  as  subordinate  con- 
manders and  staff  were  asked  to  base  their  assessments  on  the  performance 
of  recent  graduates.  Our  survey  results  rated  Academy  graduates  as 
generally  superior  to  other  Junior  officers  in  such  qualities  as  strength 
of  character,  physical  fitness,  understanding  the  role  of  the  officer  in 
the  Army,  potential  for  advancement,  sense  of  Integrity,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  getting  the  Job  done.  On  the  other  hand  three  areas  of  rela- 
tive weakness  were  also  reported:  (1)  seldom  are  graduates  good  writers, 
(2)  they  do  not  relate  well  to  enlisted  soldiers,  and  (3)  they  lack  con- 
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fidence  and  skill  in  solving  problems  that  have  no  set  solutions.  The 
Study  Group  tried  to  determine  whether  these  deficlences  can  be  traced 
to  the  Academy. 

Weakness  in  writing  is  a well -recognized  and  much-discussed  inade- 
quacy of  American  education  at  all  levels.  The  section  on  pedagogy  con- 
tains corrective  measures  we  roconmend  for  adoption. 

The  problem  which  young  Academy  graduates  seem  to  have  in  their 
dealings  with  subordinates  emanates  to  some  extent  from  Insufficient 
instruction  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  but  far  more  importantly,  frqm 
Inappropriate  styles,  models,  and  practices  of  leadership  to  which  cadets 
are  exposed  in  their  relationships  with  Academy  officers,  in  their  own 
chain  of  command,  in  the  Fourth  Class  System,  and  in  their  summer  mili- 
tary training  program.  As  a net  effect  of  their  Academy  experiences 
and  their  comparative  isolation  from  society,  some  graduates  have 
become  accustomed  to  harsh  and  insensitive  patterns  of  leadership.  The 
Military  and  Professional  Development  Chapter  addresses  this  leadership 
problem. 

The  third  relative  weakness  which  was  identified  in  the  survey  of 
commanders  also  has  roots  in  the  Academy  experience.  Shortcomings  In 
dealing  with  issues  for  which  there  are  rw  clear  "right"  answers  result 
from  the  cadets  having  too  few  opportunities  to  study  and  solve  problems 
characterized  by  ambiguity  rather  than  certainty.  Decision  making  in 
combat  deals  most  often  in  uncertainty.  The  most  successful  wartime 
leaders  Iwve  been  trained  to  sort  meager,  often  conflicting  data,  to 
develop  a workable  solution  when  none  is  perfect,  and  then  to  execute 
the.  plan  well.  The  survey  responses  from  the  field  appear  to  be  saying 
tluit  the  curriculum  does  not  adequately  prepare  cadets  for  such  situa- 
tions . 

The  1976  honor  investigations  and  the  Borman  Commission's  report  un- 
derscored the  Inadequacy  of  instruction  in  ethics.  A semester  course  In 
philosophy  taught  in  the  First  Class  year  constitutes  the  sole  formal 
classroom  approach  to  the  presentation  of  ethical  systems  in  the  core 
curriculum.  Although  this  course  has  been  part  of  the  core  curriculum 
for  eight  years.  It  has  never  been  taught  by  Instructors  trained  in 
philosophy.  Rather,  the  instruction  is  given  by  faculty  members  whose 
graduate  schooling  is  in  literature.  Our  sampling  of  the  classes  of  1977 
and  1978  suggests  that  a substantial  number  of  cadets  respond  negatively 
to  this  course.  Moreover,  placing  this  course  in  the  last  year  misses 
the  opportunity  for  au  earlier  introduction  to  the  philosophical  basis 
for  professional  ethics. 

The  Study  Group  observed  another  problem  In  the  placing  of  courses 
in  the  curriculum.  Mathematics  and  an  engineering  fundamentals 
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course  dominate  Fourth  Class  year.  They  comprise  50  percent  of  the  sched- 
ule and  place  an  unbalanced  load  on  entering  cadets  whose  preparation 
for  such  concentrated  study  of  nsathematics  varies  widely.  New  cadets 
who  are  weak  In  mathematics  are  at  a significant  disadvantage.  Cadets 
whose  interests  and  talents  lie  outside  the  natural  and  applied  sciences 
must  postpone  study  of  their  preferred  subjects. 

Having  discussed  the  dimensions  and  content  of  the  curriculum,  we 
now  address  the  question  of  options  for  speciallratlon  within  a program 
aimed  primarily  at  general  studies.  In  contrast  to  the  pattern  of  col~ 
leges  offering  "majors,"  the  Academy  has  few  advanced  level  required  or 
elective  courses.  With  a core  of  general  studies  taking  up  42  of  the  48 
courses  In  the  curriculum,  the  rmainlng  6 courses,  predominately  located 
in  the  First  Class  year,  are  too  few  to  permit  study  beyond  the  inter- 
mediate college  level  for  most  cadets.  The  Study  Group  found,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  undemanding  popular  electives  offered  do  not  provide 
rigorous  advanced  work.  Given  the  heavy  workload  of  required  courses, 
many  cadets  shy  away  from  electives  promising  even  more  work.  The 
Study  Group  believes  that  some  cadets  would  benefit  greatly  from  a 
better  structuring  of  elective  fields  of  concentration.  As  matters  now 
stand,  we  believe  few  cadets  experience  the  Intellectual  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  achieving  a real  sense  of  mastery  over  a parcel  of 
knowledge. 

Too  often.  Academy  administrative  procedures  seem  to  give  little  en- 
couragement to  effective  planning  of  programs  of  study.  By  and  large, 
cadets  may  choose  electives  free  of  any  restraints.  Good  academic  ad- 
vice can  discourage  dllletantism,  but  It  is  not  always  available  to 
cadets.  Selection  of  elective  courses  and  a field  of  concentration  nor- 
mally does  not  occur  until  Second  Class  year.  Four  of  the  six  electives 
are  available  only  In  First  Class  ye^ir,  a fact  which  minimizes  the  pos- 
slblllty  of  electing  sequential  or  building  block  courses.  Finally  we 
note  that  attempts  by  cadets  to  schedule  a rigorous  First  Class  year 
obviously  conflict  in  many  ways  with  the  heavy  demands  of  lesdershlo 
positions  in  the  cadet  chain  of  conanand. 

Interviews  with  150  cadets  and  questionnaires  administered  by  the 
Study  Group  indicate  significant  cadet  pressure  for  more  academic  spe- 
cialization. While  some  cadets  favor  the  current  ratio  between  core 
courses  and  electives,  tv'ice  as  many  indicate  a desire  for  greater 
concentration. 

In  summary,  the  research  of  the  Study  Group  including  the  advice  of 
members  of  the  military,  the  Input  of  field  commanders,  the  sampling 
of  cadets  and  graduates  by  interview  and  questionnaire,  and  civilian 
consultants  has  shown  several  areas  for  potential  Improvement  of  the 
curriculum. 
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Authorities  at  the  Military  Academy  have  not  been  unnindful  of  the 
need  for  self-examination  and  curriculum  reform.  In  the  peat  tumnty 
years,  several  studies  of  the  curriculum  have  been  made,  both  by  internal 
and  external  groups.  As  a result,  the  curriculum  has  evolved  deliber- 
ately and  carefully  but,  in  the  minds  of  some  observers,  too  slowly. 

The  latest  analysis  was  made  by  a curricular  study  group  appointed  In 
January  1976  and  charged  with  conducting  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
academic  program  and  curriculum  and  recommending  "modifications  and 
changes  considered  necessary  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  quality  and 
appropriateness  of  the  program  and  curriculum  within  the  continuum  of 
the  United  States  Regular  Army  officer." 

The  Academy's  Curricular  Study  Group  identified  many  of  the  problem 
areas  which  have  been  examined  by  our  Study  Group.  The  Academy's  so- 
called  Initiative  No.  3 addressed  these  problra  areas  but  simply  did 
not  go  far  enough  in  our  judgment. 

2.  Suggestions  for  curricula  change.  The  central  idea  of  the  clr- 
riculum  has  been  its  emphasis  on  a broad  general  education  intended  to 
provide  a sound  foundation  for  the  wide  range,  of  experiences  encountered 
by  the  professional  Army  officer.  Since  the  precise  future  needs  of  the 
service  can  never  be  completely  defined,  the  curriculum  has  been  designed 
to  provide  an  academic  base  which  would  support  a variety  of  future  re- 
quiraments . The  education  stresses  the  basic  and  applied  sciences,  the 
huoanlties,  and  the  social  sciences.  The  Study  Group  recommends  no 
change  in  this  basic  approach.  The  steps  necessary  for  improvement  are 
those  which  reduce  its  size,  increase  the  number  of  electives  taken  and 
provide  more  structure  in  elective  fields. 

Of  the  15  curriculum  proposals  considered  by  the  Study  Group,  the 
vast  majority  favored  a structured  general  education  approach  centering 
on  a broadly  based  core  curriculum.  Typically,  these  proposals  con- 
tained roughly  thirty  courses  out  of  a total  academic  program  of  roughly 
40  courses  and  ranged  from  a low  of  26  required  courses  to  a high  of  34. 
The  majority  retained  an  Introduction  to  engineering  and  technology  In 
the  core  curriculum.  The  consensus  that  emerged  is  outlined  below. 

The  Core  curriculum  must  provide  early  grounding  in  written  and 
oral  communication  and  in  logic.  Throughout  the  four  years,  cadet  writ- 
ing should  be  evaluated  in  every  course  not  only  for  content  but  also  for 
form.  This  effort  calls  for  establishing  an  integrating  agency,  cros- 
sing departmental  lines,  setting  direction,  monitoring  progress,  and 
coordinating  all  activities  that  bear  on  the  capability  of  cadets  to 
write  and  speak  effectively.  Moreover,  the  frequency  of  short  (3--5 
pages)  writing  requirements  should  be  increased  in  the  core  courses, 
including  courses  in  science  and  engineering. 
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~ The  academic  experience  should  establish  the  theoretical  founda- 
tions of  the  future  Army  officer's  ability  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
people.  Needed  Instruction  In  the  behavioral  sciences  and  military 
leadership  should  be  coordinated  with  those  summer  military  training  ex- 
periences which  constitute  direct  applications  of  the  theoretical 
material . 

- The  core  curriculum  should  Include  a progressive  sequence  in  mathe- 
matics of  roughly  four  semesters  which  covers  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  differential  equations,  statistics,  and  probability.  This  se- 
quence should  begin  in  the  first  semester  of  Fourth  Class  year  to  ensure 
the  appropriate  foundation  for  course  work  In  the  natural  and  applied 
sciences,  economics  and  other  social  sciences,  and  beiiavloral  science. 

~ There  should  be  sufficient  study  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  to  establish  understanding  of  the  physical  world,  scientific 
thinking,  and  experimental  methods.  This  study  should  include  a physics 
sequence  leading  to  a semester  of  electronics  and  an  Introduction  to 
chemistry  or  modern  physics.  At  least  one  major  experimental  laboratory 
project  should  be  mandatory.  The  applied  science  sequence  should  be 
oriented  toward  decision  making  and  should  provide  experience  In  and 
technical  knowledge  of  problems  which  do  not  have  unique  solutions.  The 
first  course  In  the  engineering  sequence,  preferably  taught  during  Fourth 
Class  year,  should  be  an  engineering  fundamentals  course  focusing  on  en- 
gineering methods  and  an  Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  computer . The 
course  In  engineering  graphics  should  be  dropped . Approximately  12  or 
13  courses  should  make  up  the  four-year  sequence  In  mathematics,  science, 
and  engineering . 

- In  the  area  of  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences,  we  consid- 
ered proposals  covering  a wide  range  of  specific  course  designs.  The 
Stiidy  Group  recocmiends  sequences  in  rhetoric  and  literature,  military 
and  modern  history,  economics,  government.  International  relations,  and 
law  with  roughly  eight  to  ten  courses  In  these  subjects. 

- We  believe  that  fewer  than  four  terms  of  a foreign  language  Is  un- 
productive and  therefore  unwise.  We  note  that  language  skills  decay 
rapidly  but  also  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  cadets  take  at  least  one 
elective  beyond  the  required  sequence.  Most  cadets  completing  the  core 
sequence  achieve  a "level  2’'  capability  on  the  Defense  Language  Profi- 
ciency Test,  which.  Incidentally,  should  be  reinstltuted  in  all  language 
courses . 

- The  Study  Group  concludes  that  the  current  language  program  with 
ics  strong  and  successful  elective  offerings  Is  sound.  Most  cadets 
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should  study  foreign  languages  in  the  core  curriculum;  evez7  effort 
should  be  made  to  enifure  that  cadets  study  a language  in  whiclz  they 
have  some  experience;  and  no  cadet  should  be  required  to  take  Rus- 
sion.  Chinese.  Portuguese,  or  Arabic  unless  that  language  Is  his 
or  her  first  choice.  We  also  commend  language  validation  procedures 
and  accelerated  programs. 

- A sound  philosophical  basis  for  ethical  standards  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  alnliauffl  required  courses  should  Include  philosophy  and  ethics, 
general  psychology,  constitutional  and  military  law,  leadership,  and  a 
seminar  in  American  Institutions.  Philosophy  instruction  should  occur 
early  In  the  core  curriculum,  but  appropriate  faculty  will  have  to  be 
found.  Supporting  electives  should  be  available.  The  work  of  the  Aca- 
demy's Conmittee  on  Instruction  in  Ethics  and  Professionalism  should  be 
expanded  in  scope  and  expert  advice  obtained  on  approaches  to  education 

in  this  difficult  area.  Ethical  Issues  of  interest  to  Army  officers 
and  cadets  should  be  discussed  wherever  appropriate  throughout  the  cur- 
riculum and  should  be  emphasized  in  suuner  training.  The  entire  staff 
and  faculty  must  be  alert  to  their  roles  in  shaping  the  behavior  of  the 
cadets . They  would  also  benefit  from  active  participation  in  colloqula 
and  symposia  on  this  subject.  The  Study  Group  recognizes  that  the  en- 
tire program  cannot  be  instituted  immediately.  Competent  Instructors 
are  essential,  and  a premature  effort  could  do  more  harm  than  good. 

- If  the  higher  figures  for  the  number  of  core  courses  required  in 
each  area  as  discussed  above  were  used,  the  total  would  exceed  30  and 
the  number  of  electives  would  fall  below  10  for  a curriculum  of  40 
courses.  The  Study  Group  recommends  a structured  elective  program  which 
permits  cadets  to  develop  depth  in  their  chosen  areas  of  interest.  Such 

a program  would  follow  a carefully  designed  sequence  that  builds  upon  core 
courses  and  progresses  to  a senior  level  of  content.  Core  courses 
should  be  presented  in  different  versions  for  concentrators  in  differ- 
ent fields.  Eight  electives  are  required  for  concentration  in  an  inter- 
disciplinary areas,  but  10  would  be  preferable.  The  desire  for  breadth 
in  the  core  curriculum  must  be  weighed  against  the  need  for  adequate 
specialization  In  the  elective  program.  The  Study  Group  hoped  to  recom- 
mend no  more  than  30  core  courses,  but  the  32  suggested  below  still  per- 
mit an  acceptable  elective  program. 

- The  Study  Group  has  not  addressed  the  Issue  of  the  most  appropriate 
number  of  tracking  alternatives  in  great  depth.  However,  in  a curriculum 
structured  on  a board-based  core  there  should  be  some  freedom  In  select- 
ing areas  of  concentration  and  sub-speclaltlea.  We  do  not  recoimend  the 
option  of  general  studies  with  its  unrestricted  elective  choice.  Such  a 
program  docs  not  meet  the  objective  of  ensuring  specialization  for  all 
cadets . 
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odel  Standard  Curriculum  (A  Notional  Examo le 


^urse  titles  shown  above  do  not  imply  equal  course  credit  weights  or  period  requirements.  Prob- 
lem sessions,  laboratories  and  language  laboratories  may  be  added. 


Each  sequence  of  courses  was  developed  separately  by  asking  the 
questlon — what  knowledge  Is  needed  to  achieve  understanding  of  the  main 
concepts  of  a discipline?  This  curriculum  necessitated  several  compro- 
mises, one  of  which  was  accepting  32  core  courses.  The  Study  Group 
offers  it  as  a model  which  synthesizes  the  needs  of  the  Army,  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  cadets,  and  the  principles  of  a sound  education. 

This  suggestion  includes  12  courses  in  math/sclence/englneering  (37.5 
percent),  12  courses  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  (37.5  per- 
cent), and  eight  in  the  humanities  (25  percent)  for  a total  of  32  core 
courses. 

Certain  design  Ideas  deserve  mention.  The  two  human  dynamics  courses, 
psychology  and  leadership,  are  placed  in  Fourth  and  Second  Class  years 
respectively,  to  take  advantage  of  the  proposed  summer  military  training 
(Drill  Cadet  and  Cadet  Troop  Leader  Training  and  upper  class  duties)  that 
would  follow.  The  American  Institutions  course  should  be  the  culmination 
of  the  ethics,  human  dynamics,  and  leadership  sequence.  The  engineering 
sequence  proposed  above  departs  considerably  from  previous  practice.  Not 
all  cadets  concentrate  in  an  engineering  field,  but  all  must  learn  the 
engineering  approach  to  problem  solving  and  analysis.  Cadets  would  be 
required  to  select  one  of  the  several  sequences — perhaps  systems,  electronic, 
mechanical,  or  clvll-^.ivl  to  follow  one  of  these  from  theory  to  practical 
application.  An  Important  consideration  of  this  curriculum  model  is  the 
placaaent  of  an  elective  in  the  Third  Class  year.  This  construction  has 
several  advantages.  It  introduces  choice  earlier  in  the  program.  It 
permits  an  earlier  start  on  concentration  and  provides  five  semesters  to 
structure  it,  rather  than  four.  Alternatively,  it  permits  cadets  in 
academic  difficulty  to  schedule  a remedial  course  during  term  time  as  well 
as  In  the  summer  so  that  disruptions  of  course  sequences  can  be  repaired 
without  major  delay. 

Our  proposal  presupposes  an  eight -course  elective  sequence  in  general 
areas  of  concentration — basic  science  and  mathematics,  appliei!  science 
and  engineering,  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  or  the  humanities  — 
selected  at  mid-point  of  the  Third  Class  year  with  the  guidance  of  a 
trained  advisor.  Two  graphic  examples  of  concentration  tracks — in- 
tended only  for  Illustration— appear  at  pages  94-95.  While  our  model 
shows  eight  electives  as  the  desired  level  of  individual  choice,  the 
reduction  of  the  overall  program  to  40  courses  offers  considerably 
greater  flexibility  for  capable  cadets  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  gradua- 
tion requirement  by  overloading.  A maximum  overload  of  one  additional 
course  per  semester  \iK)uld  double  elective  opLions.  A variant  of  our 
model  is  also  worthy  of  consideration.  It  would  replace  the  fixed 
scheduling  of  courses  over  the  four  yearn  with  a variable  and  flexible 
sequence  for  periiaps  half  of  the  core  program.  The  mathenatlcs  and 
writing  sequences  should  renaln  firm  since  they  are  essential  to  later 
work.  The  basic  science  sequence  should  also  begin  In  the  Fourth  Class 
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year.  Foreign  language  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  sched- 
uled flexibly.  Cadets  with  strong  aptitude  and  Interest  in  language 
and  who  desire  to  progress  through  electives  could  begin  their  study 
early.  Cadets  with  other  educational  preferences  or  who  visualize  the 
possibility  of  an  overseas  assignment  soon  after  graduation  might  want 
to  complete  the  requirement  in  Che  two  upperclass  years.  Similar  con- 
siderations obtain  in  scheduling  the  applied  science /engineering  sequence. 

The  scheduling  problems  are  obvious.  In  addition,  more  flexibility 
calls  for  more  information  on  which  to  base  choices  and  more  advice  by 
experienced  faculty.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  can  be  done. 

One  alternative  curriculum  which  received  serious  attention  was  de- 
signed using  a system  engineering  approach.  It  included  several  sugges- 
tions for  multi-course  sequences.  Certain  of  its  design  principles 
deserve  serious  future  consideration.  One  sequence  of  courses  was  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  a military  career.  It  was  composed  of  courses  in 
numerical  techniques  and  modeling  to  include  operational  analysis  and 
simulations  of  small  and  large  unit  actions.  We  recommend  that  the 
Academy  develop  such  a sequence  as  an  elective  choice  on  a test  basis  and 
that  such  innovations  in  military  education  be  evaluated  in  future  cur- 
riculum planning  efforts. 

We  believe  that  the  model  curriculum,  of  all  the  proposals  considered, 
most  nearly  reaches  the  objectives  defined.  We  offer  It  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  .suggestive  rather  than  prescriptive.  The  variety  of  coor- 
dination and  scheduling  considerations  involved  in  such  change  were  not 
addressed.  Course  titles  do  not  imply  equal  time  allotme. ts  or  emphasis. 
Mathematics  courses,  for  example,  might  have  added  problem-sol/ing  ses- 
sions. On’y  the  Academy  is  in  a position  to  determine  ..he  detailed  form 
of  such  a curriculum. 

D.  Library 


The  Academy's  library  is  an  attractive  facility  well  situated  at  the 
center  of  the  campus.  In  general,  the  library  is  a place  conducive  to 
study  and  work.  The  staff  Is  well  qualified  and  has  a strong  desire  to 
serve  the  Academy. 

The  concern  of  the  Study  Group  Is  that  the  library  is  not  being  used 
as  well  as  It  might  by  faculty  or  students.  If  one  accepts  the  premise 
that  cadet  use  of  the  library  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  faculty, 
then  t Is  important  to  Increase  faculty  use  of  and  Interest  in  the  li- 
brary. Faculty  use  of  the  main  llbrarv  is  hindered  by  the  departmental 
libraries  because  their  availability  discourages  instructors  from  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  more  comprehensive  main  library  holdings.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  decentralized  collections  make  sense  because  they 
are  immediately  available  to  instructors  and  reduce  congestion  in  the 
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main  library.  Faculty  use  of  the  main  library  may  be  incrementally  re- 
duced by  the  practice  in  some  departments  of  Issuing  instructors  small 
collections  of  books  to  support  their  instruction.  This  practice  also 
discourages  Instructor  Interest  in  the  main  library. 

Cadets'  use  of  the  library  is  similarly  less  than  optimal.  Their 
use  varies  from  almost,  none  at  all  during  many  periods  to  tremendous  peak 
loading  imiaediately  before  major  papers  are  due  in  core  C9u..ses.  The 
lack  of  a long-term  loan  policy  may  contribute  to  the  congestion  during 
peak  periods.  A related  difficulty  Is  that  lar-'.'*  numbers  of  cadets  fre- 
quently all  have  the  same  assignment  at  the  same  Better  coordi- 

nated scheduling  and  more  diversified  reading  and  writing  assignments 
would  help  to  ease  this  situation. 

Formal  faculty  Invilvement  in  the  running  of  the  library  occi’i'p! 
through  the  mechanisms  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  Library  fonsr ^ j;,  and 

departmental  representatives.  Tlie  Academic  Board  becomes  involved  in 
major  questions  of  po? Icy,  but  the  Librarian  does  not  sit  on  this  Boar 
The  assignment  of  a library  officer  within  each  department  as  is  cur- 
rently the  practice  facilitates  fiscal  control  and  monitoring  of  the 
collection,  but  the  program  would  be  strengthened  if  the  library  desig- 
nated a staff  member  for  liaison  with  each  department.  The  library 
assistants  so  designated  might  attend  departmental  meetings  and  other- 
wise attain  greater  involvement  with  the  departments  served. 

Finally,  the  library  does  not  have  a comprehensive  plan  to  ensure 
that  a decade  hence  it  will  be  the  kind  of  library  that  will  best  serve 
the  Academy.  The  impact  o£  technology  on  libraries  is  increasingly 
great,  and  unless  plans  are  made  to  capitalize  on  these  trends,  the 
Academy  will  be  left  behind. 

E . Faculty 

The  faculty  authorized  for  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
Academic  Year  1976-77  consists  of  540  US  officers,  three,  foreign  ofti- 
cers,  six  u.ilforraed  civil  service  teactiers,  one  foreign  service  officer, 
and  two  visiting  professors.  The  Ub  ofllcers  fall  into  three  categories. 
Twenty  hola  the  statutory  rank  of  Professor  as  Presidential  appointees; 
they  can,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  remain  until 
age  64.  Thirty-five  serve  as  associate  professors  and  have  tenure  until 
thirty  years  service.  The  remainder  are  instructors  serving  three-  or 
four-year  teaching  tours. 

The  Study  Group  unequivocrxly  supports  the  practice  of  drawing  the 
bulk  of  the  West  Point  faculty  from  the  commiEsloned  ranks.  The  dedica- 
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tlon,  fcnthusiasm,  and  maturity  of  these  officers  comprise  an  Irreplace- 
able component  of  the  West  Point  experience.  The  faculty  has  tradition- 
ally r-'celved  high  marks  from  observers  such  as  the  Kappel  Board  lx>  19/2, 
visiting  civilian  professors,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Middle 
States  Accreditation  Committee,  and  numerous  Boards  cf  Visitors.  While 
concurring  in  those  complimentary  views,  the  Study  Group  recognizes  some, 
areas  of  possible  improvement. 

The  very  composition  of  West  Point's  faculty  Imposes  certain  limits 
upon  the  depth  of  academic  background  the  instructors  bring  to  the  class- 
room. ’.^Jhile  this  limitation  constitutes  part  of  the  price  paid  to  con- 
tinue the  valuable  policy  of  ntafflng  the  faculty  with  commissioned 
officers,  the  Stud/  Group  believes  that  acme  internal  and  external  alter- 
ations will  measurably  increase  the  academic  expertise  available  to  the 
cadets. 

Currently,  administrative  duties  overburden  the  professors  and  hinder 
them  from  effectiveiv  discharging  other  responsibilities.  True,  the  sen- 
ior professors  must  provide  institutional  goyi’ernance  and  manage  the 
Academy's  academic  affairs.  But  they  also  bear,  to  a large  extent,  the 
responsibility  for  the  institution's  academic  stature.  They  should, 
therefore,  engage  in  research  and  scholarly  activities.  Additionally, 
they  should  remain  current  in  knowledge  of  the  Army  and  maintain  contacts 
both  with  cadets  and  faculty  through  teaching  courses,  elective  and  core, 

. mana'-  , thei''  respective  departrants.  To  do  these  tasks  well 

3 a juu. clous  bal.  -icing  of  priorities.  Presently,  the  professors 
devc.  - the  largest  portlo.^  of  >.  - I *"  time  to  institutional  governance  and 
administrative  management  and  thus  diiai:.ish  the  value  of  their  experience 
and  background  in  other  areas.  The  iiec  3 if  departments,  for  Instance, 
each  sit  on  an  average  of  10  committees.  ucv  lug  «;lo  ac  demic  portion  of 
1975  two  of  these  committees  upon  which  every  head  of  d-partmui!  lits 
met  35  times,  and  during  the  academic  portion  of  1976  tney  met  58  times. 

The  Study  Group  believes  that  the  amount  and  type  of  certain  adminis- 
trative details  which  occupy  the  time  of  the  professors  are  Improper  and 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  more  profitably  delegated.  The  Academic  Board,  for 
example,  frequently  considers  hundreds  of  Individ  lal  cases  of  admission 
and  deficiency.  Wliile  some  few  cases  undoubtedly  warrant  the  attention 
of  the  Academic  Board,  most  probably  can  be  bandied  by  a subordinate 
agency.  In  the  April  1977  lustltutional  Functioning  Inventory  adminis- 
tered to  the  West  Point  Faculty,  61  percent  of  those  responding  indicated 
that  the  non-tenured  faculty  should  share  more  of  the  administrative  du- 
ties. The  Study  Group  fully  supports  the  stepe  being  taken  by  the  Aca- 
demy to  shift  some  of  the  administrative  dxxties  from  prof'xosors  to  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  A further  dlscuss-ion  of  the  administrative  du- 
ties appears  in  the  governance  chapter  of  this  report. 
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A second  point  concerns  the  Issue  of  change.  The  Study  Group  con- 
cludes that  the  professors  occasionally  delay  unnecessarily  changes  with- 
in the  departments  and  the  Academy.  We  fully  recognize  the  benefits  of 
the  stability  provided  by  the  professors.  We  also  realize  revolutionary 
institutional  change  is  frequently  undesirable  and  evolutionary  change 
is  usually  healthy.  But  changes  within  the  current  structure  of  the 
Academy  have  been  too  deliberate  in  the  recent  past.  Departmental  reor- 
ganizations, for  example,  have  frequently  awaited  a specific  retirement. 
Curriculum  revisions  have  been  approved  only  after  exceptionally  long 
periods  of  consideration. 

The  Study  Group  recommends  that  the  Academy  consider  rotating  the 
position  of  department  head  of  academic  departments  among  the  tenured 
faculty  in  each  department  at  four-  to  seven-year  intervals.  We  do  not 
view  a hierarchical  system  of  management  as  necessary  in  an  academic  de- 
partment. The  Academy  does  have  a large  number  of  three-year  instruc- 
tors, a situation  which  suggests  more  control  by  the  tenured  faculty 
than  would  be  required  in  a civilian  institution;  but  this  control  could 
be  exercised  by  the  tenured  faculty  of  a department  as  a group  rather 
than  by  one  department  bead  at  the  top.  Professors  should  continue  to 
exercise  guidance  concerning  course  content  and  pedagogical  techniques 
within  their  respective  departments,  drawing  on  their  experience  and 
knowledge.  By  allowing  a different  officer  to  assume  the  duties  of 
department  head  approximately  every  five  years,  fresh  ideas  would  be  in- 
troduced into  the  governance  structures  of  the  departments  and  the  Aca- 
demy. Changing  department  heads  would  fIso  result  in  a sharing  of  admin- 
istrative duties  and  would  allow  greater  attention  to  be  placed  on  scho- 
lastic matters,  thus  improving  academic  e>''ellence  across  the  institution. 

Unlike  the  professors,  the  associate  picfessors  have  too  small  a 
share  of  the  institutional  ^^overnanco  and  academic  management.  The  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Council  as  auch  has  no  vote  in  curriculum  and  governance 
issues  nor  do  the  associates  as  individuals.  The  Study  Group  believes 
that  granting  the  associate  professors  a larger  role  will  have  the  twin 
benefits  of  bringing  a wider  perspective  to  academic  and  institutional 
questions  and  lightening  the  load  borne  by  the  professors.  Srmie  of  the 
administrative  duties  currently  discharged  by  the  associate  professors 
should  be  passed  on  to  members  of  the  non-tenured  faculty. 

The  selection  process  for  tenured  faculty  must  incorporate  an  im- 
proved system  of  checks  and  balances.  A possible  method  would  Include 
an  internal  screening  committee  to  review  prospect;!'  , nar- 

rowing the  field.  Following  the  sTecnlng  cnimr^ 

tion,  the  vitae  of  the  candidates  should  be  further  evlewed  by  ' com- 
mittee consisting  of  all  full  professors  and,  separauly,  by  the  Dean. 
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The  three  agencies  (the  Dean,  screening  committe,  and  full  professor 
committee)  would  then  rank  the  three  candidates,  any  two  votes  for  one 
candidate  outweighing  the  third.  When  at  least  a two-vote  consensus  is 
reached,  the  name  of  the  selected  candidate  would  be  then  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent.  In  addition  to  the  internal  screening  by  the  three 
agencies  described  above,  an  ad  hoc  visiting  committee  of  the  Superi^i- 
tendent's  Advisory  Committee  recommended  In  the  governance  chapter  of 
this  report  should  also  sit  as  a ren/lew'  agency  prior  to  any  final  de- 
cision on  a caivildate  by  the  Superintendent. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Study  Group,  the  Academy's  non-t enured  in- 
structors possess  adequate  qualifications  but  would  benefit  from  in- 
creased study.  The  typical  ii.structoi  arrives  with  a master's  degree 
earned  in  a two-year  program.  Occasionally,  an  instructor  has  a PhD, 
but  such  officers  are  rare.  The  Study  Group  recommends  allowing  some 
officers  to  continue  their  studies  to  the  dissertation  phase  of  the 
doctoral  program.  Approving  a limited  number  of  four-year  tours  would 
provide  still  another  means  of  increasing  faculty  expertise.  Department 
of  the  Amy  must  ensure  that  the  Military  Personnel  Center  understands  • 
the  value  of  such  extensions  and  takes  all  reasonable  steps  necessary  to 
allow  approval  of  the  extension  without  damaging  the  officer's  career. 

A second  tactic  Is  repetitive  avsignments  for  good  instructors  who 
have  also  had  an  intervening  tour  using  their  graduate  degree.  Such 
individuals  vrould  liave  the  additional  benefit  cf  being  able  to  relate 
their  specific  discipline  to  the  Army.  The  Study  Group  recommends  that 
the  Military  Personnel  Center,  Department  of  Army,  Materiel  Development 
and  Readiness  Command,  and  the  Academy  establish  a program  for  laboratory 
managers  or  project  managers  to  serve  alternating  and  multiple  tours  in 
Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  and  at  West  Point.  A similar 
program  should  be  established  for  officers  In  the  Foreign  Area  Officer 
program  whose  education  and  experience  qualify  them  as  instructors. 

Third,  the  Academy  should  consider  granting  a limited  number  of  excep- 
tional Junior  instructors  a form  of  limited  tenure,  allowing  them  to 
remain  at  West  Point  until  their  twentieth  year  of  service.  Only  a few 
such  appointments  should  be  made  in  any  department.  Depending  upon 
tne  amount  of  time  remaining  in  the  service  at  the  time  tenure  is  granted, 
they  might  return  to  graduate  school  either  full  or  part  time.  Finally, 
the  Academy  must  ensure  that  its  Instructors  attend  only  first-rate 
schools . Only  by  such  attendance  can  the  Academy  guarantee  that  its 
prospective  instructors  ..’ill  derive  maximum  benefit  from  their  graduate 
schooling.  The  Study  Group  supports  the  Academy  in  opposing  the  policy 
of  assigning  an  officer  as  an  instructor  solely  on  the  strength  of 
holding  a master  ’s  degree  in  a particular  discipline.  Such  officers 
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loay  not  be.  the  best  qualified,  and  their  degree  may  be  from  an  undis- 
tinguished or  inappropriate  school > Also  a period  of  years  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  graduate  study  and  the  teaching  tour.  Individual 
qualification  and  teaching  potential  should  determine  Instructor  assign- 
ments, not  merely  the  possession  of  an  advanced  degree. 

Tne  Study  Group  notes  that  In  a few  cases  once  instructors  do  ar- 
rive at  the  Academy,  they  do  not  teach  courses  for  which  they  were  edu- 
cated. This  situation  sometimes  occurs  because  not  all  courses  can  be 
offered  simultaneously.  In  other  cates.  Instructors  regularly  find  them- 
selves teaching  courses  for  which  they  are  not  properly  prepared.  The 
Office  of  Military  Leadership  has  suffered  from  an  Insufficient  number 
of  instructors  qualified  In  psychology.  In  the  English  department  the 
vast  majority  of  the  instructors  do  their  graduate  work  in  literature, 
yet  the  department's  curriculum  also  embraces  the  disciplines  of  philoso- 
phy and  rhetoric , The  Study  Group  believes  that  the  department  would 
significantly  benefit  by  schooling  an  appropriate  number  of  its  instruc- 
tors In  these  disciplines.  As  another  method  of  increasing  faculty 
quality,  the  Study  Group  reconroends  an  expansion  of  the  visiting  profes- 
sor program  until  the  total  civilian  representation  is  about  5 percent 
of  the  faculty.  In  view  of  the  recent  addition  of  women  to  the  Corps, 
we  recommend  this  program  he  used  an  a source  for  the  early  addition  of 
women  to  the  faculty,  Assignir.ent  of  visiting  professors  should  be  based 
on  the  need  of  the  discipline  rather  than  equity  in  all  departments. 
English,  history,  and  cheinistry  skills,  for  example,  are  difficult  to 
find  in  the  active  Army.  Likewise,  some  subjects  require  greater  exper- 
ience than  others  to  handle  successfully.  It  is  important  that  the  Aca- 
demy offer  visiting  professors  appointmcxits  in  grade  levels  commensurate 
with  those  held  in  their  civilian  institutions.  Finally,  the  A-eadany 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  should  establish  one-  to  two-year  appoint- 
ments for  outstanding  Army  and  Defense  De^artme-nt  Career  Civilians  working, 
for  example,  in  Department  of  the  Army  liateiiel  I'welcpment  and  Readiness 
Command  laboratories. 

The  Study  Group  has  noted  certain  instructor  attitudes  which,  if 
modified,  would  yield  considerable  pedagogical  dividends.  One  attitude, 
addressed  in  greater  detail  elsewhere  In  the  report,  involves  the  unsup- 
portive  attitude  held  by  some  members  of  acalamlc  departments  toward  the 
members  of  the  Department  of  Tactics.  To  a large  degree  the  members  of 
the  Department  of  Tactic.^  reciprocate,  and  the  situation  results  in  many 
cadets  divorcing  academic  achievement  from  professional  success  ana  play- 
ing one  group  against  the  other,  blaming  academic  deficiencies  on  the 
military  systun,  and  attributing  leadership  failures  and  disciplinary 
problems  to  the  academic  load.  The  Academy  should  consider  seJeettng 
one  permanent  associate  professor  per  year  to  serve  as  a regimental 
tactical  officer  which  would  help  alleviate  this  problem.  Also,  about  six 
oTficetp  per  yeui-  shc  jld  be  selected  to  serve  split  four-year  tours, 
as  a tactical  officer  and  two  as  an  instru<,tor  or  vice  versa. 
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A second  attitude  of  concern  to  the  Study  Group  appears  in  the  belief 
amonR  instructors  and  assistant  professors  that  their  tour  at  West  Point 
does  not  enhance  their  careers.  Not  only  does  this  perception  affect 
the  motivation  of  Instructors,  but,  should  it  become  widespread,  soon  the 
best  officers  would  avoid  tours  at  the  Academy,  A puzzling  aspect  of 
this  problem  is  that  the  facts  of  promotion  rates  and  school  and  command 
selection  show  clearly  that  such  tours  are  career  enlwnclng.  Military 
Personnel  Center  and  the  Academy  must  do  a better  Job  of  bringing  such 
information  to  the  attention  of  past,  present,  and  prospective  instruc- 
tors. Assignment  officers  must  know  the  facts  as  should  the  officers 
stationed  at  West  Point  and  the  Officer  Corps  in  general.  Academy 
assignments  should  be  Integrated  with  career  specialities.  The  timing 
of  assignment  to  the  Academy  must  be  carefully  planned  as  must  the 
nature  of  the  tour  Imm.ediately  after  leaving  West  Point.  The  various 
departments  must  encourage  their  officers  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  wtiich  will  help  develop  their  overall  careers.  Appropriate 
instruction  and  information  should  be  provided  to  boards  involved  in 
personnel  decisions. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  junior  faculty  to  feel  free  to  seek  advice 
from  others  with  deeper  understanding  and  broader  experience.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  associate  professors  and  professors  fulfill  this  role.  In 
practice,  however,  some  instructors  indicated  in  Interviews  that  they  do 
not  feel  the  permanent  faculty  is  accessible  to  them.  Regardless  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  faculty  sees  itself  as  accessible  to  the  Junior 
faculty,  if  the  instructors  do  not  sense  such  an  openness,  little 
cotomunlcation  will  take  place.  New  effort  is  required.  We  see  a role 
for  an  organizational  effectiveness  expert  here. 

Finally,  the  Study  Group  applauds  the  progress  made  towards  a more 
representative  balance  of  Instructors  between  Academy  graduates  and 
graduates  from  other  institutions  but  feels  that  more  progress  is  called 
for  in  this  area.  Graduates  of  the  Academy  presently  make  up 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  faculty  assigned  for  three-year  teaching 
tours,  a sharp  reduction  from  the  70  percent  common  before  AY  74-75. 
Although  academic  departments  attempt  to  add  officers  whose  undergraduate 
degreee  are  from  colleges  other  than  West  Point,  the  Academy  does  not 
have  a faculty  with  as  great  an  undergraduate  diversity  as  could  and 
should  be  obtained . The  Military  Personnel  Center  must  assist  in  this 
effort . 

F.  Pedagogy 

The  positive  aspects  of  the  Thayer  System  have  been  praised  over  the 
years.  The  system  donands  regular  preparation  and  acqustoms  cadets  to 
working  under  stress  by  requiring  them  to  think  on  their  feet  and  to 
express  themselves  before  peers  and  instructors.  It  teaches  then  to 
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establish  priorities  and  meet  deadlines.  Small  sections  tacllitate 
interaction  among  instructors  and  cadets.  Sectioning  by  ability 
permits  the  Introduction  of  advanced  material  in  the  upper  sections  and 
concentration  on  fundamentals  in  the  lower  sections,  thereby  adjusting 
the  learning  experience  to  the  ability  of  the  group.  The  3.0  daily 
grading  scheme  has  some  features  of  a criterion-referenced  system  In 
that  the  Instructor  determines  whether  the  cadet  has  mastered  the  lesson 
for  that  day  and  declares  him  proficient  or  deficient.  The  system  thus 
rewards  success  and  punishes  failure  regularly. 

The  challenge  the  Academy  faces  is  to  retain  the  desirable  features 
of  the  Thayer  heritage  while  implementing  progressive  change.  Ttie  Study 
Group  observed  many  outstanding  classes  in  the  course  of  its  work.  With 
the  aim  of  achieving  an  even  better  educational  program,  the  comments 
that  follow  point  to  the  problems  that  we  found. 

The  Study  Group  identified  five  general  areas  for  Improvement.  Two 
of  these — cadet  writing  ability  and  facility  in  the  use  of  mathematics — 
pertain  to  cadet  performance.  The  other  three — academic  professional- 
ism, curricular  coherence,  and  instructional  methods — related  to  insti- 
tutional practices. 

Most  senior  field  commanders  surveyed  by  the  Study  Group  declare  that 
graduates  are  woefully  poor  writers.  West  Point  graduates  do  not  stand 
alone . Poor  wrltiiig  is  a national  malaise,  ard  officers  from  other  col- 
leges suffer  equally.  But  there  are  steps  the  Academy  can  take  to  im- 
prove writing  skills.  Contributing  to  the  deficiency  at  the  Academy  are 
disagreements  about  the  purpose  of  cadet  writing,  inconsistent  standards 
for  content  and  stvle,  a lack  of  cooidlnation  of  written  requirements, 
and  most  Importantly,  a lack  of  frequent,  short,  thoroughly  evaluated 
written  work. 

The  question  of  purpose  is  complicated.  The  English  Department 
teaches  argumentative  writing — a logical  defense  of  a restricted  thesis. 
Other  departments  prefer  a narrative  or  expository  style  which  may  or 
may  not  support  a specific  thesis.  Cf  course,  no  single  approach  to 
writing  is  "right"  or  "wrong,"  but  cadets  become  confused  when  depart- 
ments seem  to  be  at  loggerheads.  Most  departments  do  not  grade  cadet 
writing  on  grammar,  spelling,  diction,  or  style;  they  concentrate  on 
content.  Yet  every  faculty  member  knows  that  writing  Improves  only 
through  critical  evaluation  of  both  form  and  content.  The  Academy  should 
establish  an  Interdepartmental  coimnir.tee  on  writing  to  address  these 
problems  and  to  coordinate  a program  of  pro^^resslve  instruction  in 
writing  throughout  the  four  years.  Without  coordination,  there  has  beer, 
inconsistency  in  standards,  form,  evaluation,  and  frequency  of  work.  Ttie 
Study  Group  recognizes  the  coQq>lexlty  of  this  problem  and  realizes  that 
a new  committee  will  not  solve  it  easily.  But  a start  should  be  made. 
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similar  deficiencies  exist  with  respect  to  mathenatlcs.  Again,  no 
Interdepartmental  comittee  bears  reaponelblllty  for  assessing  cadet  per- 
formance and  coordinating  the  teaching  of  mathematics  or  its  application 
In  other  courses.  Ttw  Report  of  the  Military  Applications  Committee 
Correlation  Study,  3.9^5-7  6',  our  Interviews  with  instructors,  an3  our 
personal  observations  all  lead  Co  the  conclusion  Chat  many  cadets  In  the 
middle  and  lower  sections  have  significant  difficulty  with  mathematics. 
Their  situation  results  from  deficiencies  in  their  preparation  at  en- 
trance, their  poor  attitudes  tovsrd  studieo,  deficiencies  in  Academy 
in  at  met  ion,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  Ineffective  relnforcanent  in 
other  disciplines,.  The  Study  Group  concludes  tlat  the  Acadaay  should 
mount  vigorous  efforts  toh'ard  Improving  mathematical  skills  among  cadets. 
In  addition,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  three  major  areas  of  institu- 
tional practices  which  need  strengthening. 

The  Study  Group  finds  that  academic  prof essionaiiuTu  tliroughout  the 
Academy  faculty  and  staff  requires  resmphasis.  Every  cons::lt,'\nt  who 
visited  classes  reported  isolated  cases  of  instructional  error  or  laxity 
which  amount  to  little  in  a single  case,  but  cumulatively  have  the  effect 
of  vitiating  the  acadmlc  experience  and  in  some  cases  leading  to  funda- 
mental misunderstandings.  For  example.,  they  sav;  instructors  who  made 
errors  in  grammar  and  in  mathematical  calculations.  It  hardly  needs  to 
be  said  that  carelessness  and  Inaccuracy  can  be  learned  more  easily  tlmn 
the  habits  of  scnipulousness  and  precision.  The  faculty  •^hi.'uld  take 
pains  CO  set  the  right  example. 

A discussion  of  cadet  attitudes  toward  studies  appears  elsewhere, 
but  we  mention  the  subject  here  because  pedagogj  Influences  these  atti- 
tudes. In  any  particular  course,  its  demonstrated  relevance  to  c.ther 
courses  and  to  the  Army  will  greatly  affect  the  interest  acd  enthusiasm 
of  cadets.  In  general,  instructors  do  not  clearly  relete  their  courses 
to  work  the  cadets  are  doing  in  other  courses.  Nor  are  cadets  regularly 
held  accountable  for  material  previously  presented  or  required  to  use 
teclvilques  and  skills  learned  earlier.  The  lack  of  such  linkages  and 
sequences  frustrates  the  desire  of  most  cadets  to  understand  the  ways  in 
which  knowledge  is  unified. 

Engineering  courses  taught  at  the  upper  level  needlessly  devote  sub- 
stantial review  time  to  material  thorouglily  covered  in  earlier  calculus 
courses.  The  thermodynamics  course  emphasizes  such  narrow  ar  eas  as  use 
of  steam  tablet  but  omits  important  linkages  with  earlier  courses  on  sta- 
tistics and  probability.  The  computer  science  course  stresses  Fortran 
programming  without  placing  sufficient  emphasis  on  a broad  range  of 
other  computer  applications  which  would  be  useful  later  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  In  an  Army  career  heavily  dependent  upon  the  use  of  computers. 

The  core  econ(xnics  course  makes  little  use  of  calculus  and  statistics. 
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It  would  be  possible  to  coordlaate  instruction  In  the  core  curriculum 
80  that  cadet  3 would  learr.  a particular  technique  or  principle  then 
promptly  use  jt  in  related  disciplines.  The  Study  Group  recognizes  the 
difficulties  associated  with  structuring  courses  in  this  way,  but  we 
note  that  few  institutions  would  even  have  the  Academy's  administrative 
capacity  to  manage  the  coordination.  The  Acadeny  could  do  it  and  should, 
we  believe,  to  enhance  the  motivation  of  cadets. 

Cadets  are  especially  Interested  in  the  relevance  of  their  Academy 
education  to  their  future  careers  as  regular  Amy  officers.  Accordingly, 
cadets  should  learn  why  and  how  as  military  professionals  they  will  use 
their  understanding  of  the  physical  world  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of 
culture,  politics,  economics,  history,  and  human  behavior.  The  relevance 
of  the  academic  program  to  a military  career  needs  greater  emphasis. 

Another  Institutional  practice  in  need  of  change  is  the  excessively 
firm  adherance  in  core  courses  to  the  standardized  outlines  and  proce- 
dures which  are  given  to  new  Instructors.  Frequent  quizzes  or  recita- 
tions, standard  written  exams,  the  requirement  to  rank  all  students  In 
each  course,  and  the  rotation  of  instructors — all  tend  toward  homogenized 
teaching.  These  procedures  properly  support  new  instructors,  but  they 
also  hinder  innovation  and  insulate  couises  from  the  fresh  ideas  brought 
by  faculty  members  who  have  recently  come  from  graduate  study.  As  we 
discuss  elsewhere,  we  also  believe  that  the  importance  of  the  General 
Order  of  Merit  has  also  contributed  in  some  departments  to  excessive  and 
unnecessary  standardization.  Vfe  urge  maintaining  balance  between  support 
for  new  instructors  and  a reasonable  degree  of  inno /ation  and  Individual 
style . 

In  other  sections  of  this  report  we  discuss  what  has  been  called  the 
fragmentation  of  the  educational  experience  at  West  Point,  the  feeling  of 
cadets  that  the  system  never  stops  pulling  them  ^Mirt,  never  ceases  mak- 
ing demands,  never  allows  them  periods  of  reflection  and  consolidation. 
Some  of  this  fragmentation  stems  from  the  pedagogy,  so  we  comment'  on  the 
subiect  here,  looking  at  three  factors:  grading,  period  length,  and 
asm Ignment  s . 

Overly  frequent  gilding  contributes  to  fragmentation  by  artificially 
dividing  course  material  Into  small  segments  for  evaluation.  No  depart- 
ment any  longer  practices  dally  recitation  and  grading,  but  some  come 
close,  grading  two  of  every  three  lessons.  This  practice  often  amplta- 
sizes  drill  at  the  expense  of  understanding.  Cadets  may  fit«d  themselves 
proficient  in  certain  lesson-sized  bits  of  knowledge  or  problem  solving 
but  unable  to  relate  them  to  larger  generalizations  or  more  fundamental 
principles.  Frequent  grading  entices  some  of  the  less  adept  students 
into  destructive  gamesmanship;  they  search  constantly  fot  the  minimum 
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amount  of  factual  material  that  must  be  memorized  to  suffice  for  that 
day — In  cadet  jargon,  "the  poop*"  This  approach  will  succeed  when 
examinations  focus  on  small  segments  and  do  not  require  cadets  to  synthe- 
size. Cadets  themselves  dislike  such  frequent  grading  and  would  prefer 
fewer  evaluations. 

Period  length  can  also  contribute  to  fragmentation.  The  80-minute 
period  as  it  is  used  in  mathematics  permits,  some  say  encourages,  the 
continual  use  of  20  to  30  minutes  per  day  for  evaluated  board  work.  This 
limited  time  often  produces  little  conceptual  understanding  and  is  usu- 
ally Inadequate  for  treating  difficult  problems.  Current  policies  lim- 
iting the  time  u given  department  can  require  for  homework  restrict  the 
complexity  of  problems  that  can  be  assigned  and  lead  to  greater  stress 
on  class  drill.  Reliance  on  dally  board  work  for  evaluation  means  that 
exchanges  between  instructors  and  the  cadets  are  brief,  public,  and  oral. 
They  have  no  written  work  to  review  later. 

Scheduling  of  laboratories  in  blocks  no  longer  than  two  hours  also 
adds  to  the  fragmentation.  This  brief  time  means  that  many  labs  take  a 
"cookbook"  approach,  one  that  compares  unfavorably  with  better  civilian 
colleges.  Existing  procedures  also  Inhibit  the  development  of  project- 
based  labs.  In  these  the  nature  of  projects  selected  by  cadets  deter- 
mines the  number  of  four-hour  labs  devoted  to  them.  The  Study  Group  does 
not  suggest  that  aJ.l  labs  take  the  project  approach,  but  we  recommend 
that  each  cadet  take  at  least  one  such  lab  in  some  subject. 

Another  concern  related  to  the  adverse  effects  of  overly  frequent 
grading  and  ill-designed  periods  is  the  fragmentation  of  assignments 
which  occurs  in  many  courses.  Judicious  use  of  excerpts  often  provides 
a beneficial  method  to  present  central  concepts  or  examples  of  larger 
works,  but  novels  and  plays  rarely  submit  to  such  abridgement.  Full 
works  of  literature  should  be  assigned  wiienever  possible,  and  courses 
should  be  structured  to  permit  some  class  discussions  of  entire  works, 
noi  merely  one  day’s  reading  assignments. 

One  of  the  main  instructional  settings  in  use  at  the  Academy  is  the 
small  section,  a situation  with  potentially  great  benefits.  The  Study 
Group,  however,  notes  some  problems.  There  is  a tendency  to  overwork 
the  small  section  method.  Lectures  sre  used  rarely  and  tend  to  be  large 
evening  lectures  of  uneven  quality.  VIhen  the  cadets  attend  lectures, 
generally  they  are  inattentive  and  do  not  take  notes  since  they  do  not 
believe  that  they  will  be  tested  on  material  presented  in  that  way.  Ue 
note  that  while  many  sections  operate  effectively,  some  do  not.  Sometimes 
the  Instructor  lacks  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  does  not  understand  how 
to  lead  a small  group ; sometimes  the  students  have  not  studied  the  mater- 
ial or  they  lack  skill  in  discussion. 
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West  Point  instructors  work  hard  to  compensate  for  their  Inexperience 
as  faculty  members  by  Intensive  preparation,  enthusiasm,  dedication,  and 
efforts  to  relate  course  material  to  Army  applications.  Naturally,  cadet 
questions  may  exceed  an  instructor's  background,  particularly  when  he 
teaches  outside  his  immediate  field.  Continuing  education  of  the  junior 
faculty  should  help  to  solve  this  particular  problem.  Any  such  program 
should  Include  the  development  of  skills  In  discussion  leadership.  But 
group  discussions  may  fall  for  lack  of  cadet  preparation  too.  As  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  many  cadets  believe  that  grades  of  "A"  are  almost  un- 
attainable, so  some  resign  themselves  to  working  only  enough  to  achieve 
a minimum  passing  grade — 2.0.  Thus,  discussion,  which  flourishes  only 
with  Informed  participation  by  all  parties,  flounders.  Improvement  might 
follow  from  assigning  different  readings  to  cadets  in  the  same  section. 
Knowing  that  they  depend  upon  each  other  for  information  might  spur 
cadets  to  more  effective  reading,  listening,  and  speaking. 

The  final  difficulty  of  teaching  cadets  by  group  discussion  Is  that 
they  have  little  preparation  In  critical  thinking.  A logic  course  would 
teach  cadets  the  principles  of  evidence  and  the  relation  between  evi- 
dence and  conclusions;  It  would  lead  to  more  rigorous  discussions.  While 
a full  semester  course  In  logic  may  not  be  appropriate,  instruction 
should  bo  included  in  the  curriculum  and  should  be  coordinated  among  de- 
partments that  require  argumentative  discourse. 

The  audio-visual  facilities  at  the  Academy  are  unrivaled  by  most 
civilian  colleges.  Several  of  our  civilian  consultants  commented  en- 
viously on  the  quantity  of  available  support,  and  most  departments  make 
good  use  of  the  facilities.  More,  however,  could  and  should  be  done. 
Television,  the  preferred  medium  for  displaying  Images,  and  the  computer, 
the  best  device  for  manipulating  data,  should  be  joined  Imaginatively  to 
exploit  the  strengths  of  each.  The  Study  Group  was  disappointed  to  ob- 
serve lackluster  use  of  the  blackboard.  Perhaps  because  of  the  military 
Instruction  tradition  that  discourages  In-class  writing  on  the  black- 
board, many  instructors  use  the  blackboard  Ineffectively.  Ihls  defi- 
ciency considered  alone  would  hardly  merit  more  than  passing  comment  In 
our  report.  But  It  Is  another  example  showing  the  need  for  an  Instruc- 
tional development  program  at  the  Academy.  Many  teaching  skills  and 
techniques  need  polishing:  lecturing,  leading  discussions,  evaluating 
papers,  employing  audio-visual  equipment,  and  using  the  blackboard.  Es- 
pecially because  the  majority  of  the  Academy  faculty  is  Inexperienced  In 
the  college  classroom  (approximately  one-third  are  fresh  from  graduate 
s .:hool  each  year) , we  would  expect  considerable  Improvement  in  teaching 
as  a result  of  such  a program. 

The  Study  Group  Is  concerned  about  the  apparent  hesitation  of  the 
Academy  to  experiment  with  new  instructional  techniques.  In  general  new 
ideas  have  not  been  tested  on  a segment  of  the  Corps  to  determine  the 
advantages  of  various  learning  strategies.  It  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  try  and  idea  on  the  entire  Corps  of  Cadets.  The  Study  Group 
suggests  that  the  Academy  consider  the  following  techniques. 
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- Individually  paced,  mastery-baaed  Instruction.  This  approach  is 
used  at  Purdue  University  and  Oldahoma  State  University,  institutions 
which  do  net  enjoy  the  favorable  Instructor-studait  ratio  of  West  Point. 
It  appears  to  be  particularly  compatible  with  small  sections.  While 
there  have  been  some  experiments  with  this  technique,  there  has  been 

no  major  effort  to  determine  its  potential  for  West  Point. 

- Computer-assisted  instruction.  Gaming  and  simulation  would  enhance 
cadets'  understanding  of  the  tools  available  to  assist  in  making  deci- 
sions in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  The  Academy  has  the  capability  for 
computer  analysis  of  variance  and  regression,  but  neither  subject  appears 
In  the  core  curriculum.  Sensitivity  analysis,  antidifferentiation  rou- 
tines, and  other  topics  could  also  be  introduced. 

The  final  area  of  our  concern  In  pedagogy  is  the  examination  process. 
Cadets  and  instructors  alike  believe  that  significant  numbers  of  cadets 
who  have  not  mastered  course  material  nevertheless  pass.  Why  the  appar- 
ent unwillingness  to  fail  the  marginal  or  clearly  deficient  cadet?  The 
first  possible  reason  is  the  severity  of  the  penalty  for  failure.  It  can 
cause  dismissal,  although  in  practice  some,  lesser  punishment  normally 
occurs.  But  In  many  cases  failure  results  in  loss  of  summer  leave,  a 
full  academic  year,  or  both.  Second,  the  publicity  given  high  attrition 
rates  may  contribute  to  a general  reluctance  to  declare  cadets  deficient. 
While  recognizing  these  influences,  the  Study  Group  believes  that  there 
should  be  a greater  willingness  to  fail  those  who  do  not  measure  up.  We 
strongly  support  reducing  the  penalty  for  failing  a single  course,  and 
we  recommend  further  steps  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  options  for 
dealing  with  deficient  or  failing  cadets  and  to  ensure  that  isolated 
substandard  performance  does  not  lead  to  separation  from  the  Academy. 

G.  Academic  Administration 


The  Study  Group  reviewed  the  administration  of  the  academic  program, 
specifically  looking  at  scheduling,  incentives  for  academic  excellence 
to  Include  grading,  service  obligations  for  separated  cadets,  counseling, 
graduation  requirements,  and  the  Interrelations  among  these  topics. 

1.  Scheduling  . Cadets  follow  a full  daily  schedule.  Normally, 
their  day  extends  from  0625  until  2330,  with  the  acad^ic  day  ending  at 
noon  into  two  60-minue  periods.  The  daily  schedule  affects  the  admin- 
istration of  the  academic  program  in  many  ways,  but  the  net  effects  are 
rigid  scheduling,  fragmented  student  time,  and  inefficient  use  of 
facillt ies. 
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The  Study  Group  suggests  a schedule  featuring  a standard  period 
length,  for  example,  50  or  60  minutes,  and  class  attendance  by  regiment 
to  the  extent  possible.  In  such  a scheme,  all  periods  could  be  inter- 
changeable, a characteristic  which  would  not  only  add  flexibility  and 
distribute  facility  use  by  making  labs,  lecture  halls,  and  playing  fielda 
available  during  more  of  the  day  but  would  also  afford  cadets  substantial 
periods  (two  to  four  hours  or  more)  of  uncommitted  time.  Possible  varia- 
tions in  scheduling  Include  staggering  lunch  attendance  which  would  add 
another  period  and  still  more  flexibility,  continuing  the  scheduled  day 
somewhat  beyond  1515  (with  appropriate  periods  reserved  for  members  of 
Intercollegiate  teams) , and  reducing  time  allotted  for  meals  and  associ- 
ated formations. 

The  Study  Group  also  sees  opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  aca- 
demic calendar.  The  first  semester  now  extends  past  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. Cadets  return  from  their  leave  for  two  weeks  of  instruction  and 
then  take  their  term-end  examinations.  The  schedule  interferes  with 
their  enjoyment  of  the  holiday  and  requires  a significant  mental  read- 
justment to  prepare  for  examinations.  The  Study  Group  prefers  a fall 
term  beginning  In  January  and  ending  In  May.  This  change  would  better 
align  study  requirements  with  the  holiday.  A slight  cost  savings  to 
the  Academy  would  result  since  each  class  would  spend  about  somewhat 
less  time  at  West  Point.  The  crucial  Issue  with  respect  to  semester 
scheduling  is  the  time  required  for  cadet  basic  training  (CBT) . The  new 
cadets'  reporting  date  must  remain  In  July  since  many  high  achoolb  do  not 
graduate  until  late  June . Elsewhere  in  this  report  the  Study  Group  notes 
that  ChT  and  organization  week  could  be  shortened.  We  therefore  believe 
the  first  term  can  begin  In  August. 

2.  Incentives  and  Sanctions.  Among  the  prime  academic  Incentives 
is  the  grading  system.  The  basic  system  in  use  at  West  Point  theroeti- 
cally  arrays  cadet  academic  achievement  on  a scale  between  0.0  and  3.0, 
with  satisfactory  performance  denoted  by  f.O  or  above.  However,  actual 
practice  compresses  most  grades  into  the  upper  one-third  of  the  scale. 
This  system  emphasl..es  this  2.0  threshold,  terming  achievement  at  or 
above  this  level  "prof i--ient"  and  all  below  as  "deficient."  Although 
the  system  theoretically  allows  a full  range  of  assessment,  the  cadets 
view  It  as  a "pass-fail"  system.  Thus  a 2.0  rating — equivalent  to  a 
borderline  "D  minus" — has  long  been  viewed  by  the  cadets  as  adequate. 

Within  the  recent  past.  West  Point  recognized  thesr.  grading  system 
deficiencies.  The  Academy's  1976  Curriculum  Study  Groi.o  reccanmended  a 
new  grading  system.  The  new  system  Is  somewhat  cumbersou.!  and  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  eliminate  counterproductive  attitudes  since  departments 
internally  may  still  use  the  3.0  system.  We  support  the  Intent  of  the 
Academy's  Initiatives  but  recommend  adoption  of  standard  letter  grading 
and  a quality  point  average  by  all  elements. 
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Like  other  institutions,  the  Academy  rewards  demonstrated  academic 
excellence.  Such  recognition  has  included  designations  as  Distinguished 
Cadet  (top  5 percent  of  a class  in  all  areas  of  measured  performance) 
and  Dean's  List  (top  30  percent  in  all  academic  courses).  Cumulative 
performance  and  performance  within  a single  year  determine  separate 
honors.  The  Academy  ranks  all  cadets  in  a class  and  publishes  specific 
class  standings  called  the  General  Order  of  Merit. 

The  West  Point  Study  Group  agrees  with  the  Academy  that  the  General 
Order  of  Merit  (GOM)  hinders  the  achievement  of  the  academic  goals  of 
the  Academy  and  should  be  abolished.  Vfhile  the  GOM  serves  a variety  of 
uses,  its  primary  function  is  to  determine  the  order  in  which  cadets 
chose  their  specialty  assignment  and  first  duty  station.  It  also  deter- 
mines the  order  of  graduates  and  subsequent  date  of  commissioning  and 
has  several  other  minor  purposes.  None  of  the  uses  of  the  GOM  seem  ap- 
propriate nor  truly  necessary.  Just  as  the  usee  to  which  the  GOM  is  put 
are  Improper,  its  effects  on  attitudes  of  cadets  (discussed  in  a pre- 
vious section),  administrative  load  of  instructors,  and  the  Army  depart 
drastically  from  those  desired.  Long  considered  a motivator  of  cadets, 
the  GOM  ia  In  fact  a discouragement.  The  Incorporation  of  the  Leader- 
ship Evalviatlon  System  (LES)  into  the  GOM  aggravates  problems.  The  peer 
rating  portion  of  the  LES  pressures  cadets  to  conform,  to  be  popular, 
and  to  do  only  that  necessary  to  “get  by."  The  effect  of  the  GOM  on 
academic  departments  is  generally  to  emphasize  the  teaching  of  the  same 
material  in  the  same  manner  to  as  many  cadiets  as  possible.  In  spite  of 
the  effort  in  some  departments  to  break  this  mold,  some  instructors  are 
still  told  to  maintain  falimess  in  the  system  by  teaching,  examining,  and 
grading  cadets  in  a standard  way.  The  GOM  also  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  Army  as  a whole.  Specialty  selection  by  order  of  graduation  concen- 
trates successful  graduates  In  certain  branches.  The.  combination  of 
location  and  specialty  selection  in  turn  produces  an  undesirable  distri- 
bution of  graduates  among  various  Army  posts. 

Clearly,  a program  of  academic  incentives  should  be  retained;  how- 
ever, an  alternative  system  of  recognition  should  be  developed  using  the 
quality  point  average  to  deter  line  those  to  receive  honors  at  set  inter- 
vals such  as  term  end  of  year  end.  Furtlierinore , onJ^  those  achieving 
honors  should  be  identified.  Precise  course  or  class  rank  should  not  be 
published.  By  not  identifying  class  standing  and  by  incorporating  a 
Quality  Point  Average  in  graduation  requirements,  cadets  will  bo  forced 
to  meet  absolute  standards  rather  than  allowed  to  rely  on  the  security 
or  relative  class  position.  This  system  has  the  added  ad^'antage  of  not 
attaching  notoriety  to  those  who  barely  escape  failure. 

Another  Incentive,  guaranteed  graduate  schooling,  warrants  separate 
discussion.  This  program  terminated  with  the  Class  of  J977.  Some  excep- 
tions exist,  since  cadets  may  continue  to  compete  for  certain  graduate 
scholarships.  But  winners  are  usually  advised  to  defer  echooliug  until 
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they  have  completed  an  initial  tour  of  duty  with  troops.  The  advantages 
of  that  first  tour  with  troops  are  significant.  Performance  as  a troop 
leader  is  a critical  Indicator  of  future  potential,  a measure  that  should 
be  taken  early  in  an  officer's  career.  Furthermore,  the  entire  Academy 
experience  points  toward  positions  of  leadership , and  to  delay  such  duty 
is  undesirable.  After  about  four  years  of  service  all  graduates  are 
considered  along  with  their  contemporaries  from  all  coimlssionlng  sources 
for  fully  funded  graduate  schooling  programs  that,  support  the  projected 
needs  of  the  Army.  Selection  criteria  Include  duty  performance,  under- 
graduate records,  potential  for  future  service,  officer  Interests,  and 
the  r eds  of  the  service.  C<xiipetition  for  the  program  la  kaan.  We 
think  that  all  officers  should  compete  on  an  equal  footing,  regardless 
of  source  of  commission.  We  believe  the  Academy  should  not  reestablish 
a separate  program  to  guarantee  graduate  schooling. 

Under  the  current  system  of  rewards,  the  cadet  who  excels  receives 
additional  privileges,  but  the  marginal  performer  suffers  no  significant 
loss  of  privileges . The  primacy  of  academic  pursuits  would  be  enhanced 
by  devising  a stronger  set  of  sanctions  for  marginal  performance.  With 
the  addition  of  a set  minimum  quality  point  average  (QPa5  as  a require- 
ment for  graduation,  it  would  be  prudent  to  apply  this  same  criterion  at 
intermediate  points  (term  and  year  end)  to  identify  as  early  as  possible 
the  marginal  performer  who  has  accumulated  repeated  "D"  grades.  A cadet 
whose  QPA  falls  below  the  established  standard  should  attend  individual 
counseling  sessions  and  assume  a probationary  status  for  some  period 
with  an  attendant  loss  of  privileges  and  eligibility  for  certain  extra- 
curricular, athletic,  and  chain  of  command  positions. 

A more  restrictive  privilege  system  during  the  week  but  with  more 
liberal  weekend  privileges  should  be  considered.  Facilities  in  Elsen- 
hower Hall  which  reflect  contemporary  standards  would  benefit  cadets  not 
wishing  to  leave  the  post . The  Study  Group  supports  a system  of  in- 
creasing freedom  of  choice  over  the  four  years  approaching  the  status  of 
junior  officer  coupled  with  the  sanctions  for  marginal  performance  dis- 
cussed above. 

3.  Service  Obligation  for  Separated  Cadets.  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  1332.23,  dated  9 May  1968,  provides  that  "^th  the  c(»BBencement 
of  the  Second  Class  Academic  Year,  a Second  or  First  Classman  who  Is 
separated  prior  to  completing  the  course  of  Instruction,  except  for 
physical  disqualifications,  unfitness,  or  unsuitability,  will  normally 
be  transferred  to  the  Reserve  component  in  an  enlisted  status  and  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  not  less  than  two  yeara...."  When,  however ^ 
separation  results  from  a deficiency  not  considered  willful,  the  active 
duty  requirement  may  be  waived. 

In  practice,  cadets  separated  for  academic  daficlancy  have  not  been 
required  to  serve.  As  of  31  May  1977,  24  ex-cadets  were  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  an  enlisted  status  as  a result  of  the  directive,  but  none 
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for  MCAdemic  failure.  The  policy  has  had  three  adverse  effects.  First, 

It  creates  pressure  to  resign  at  the  conclusion  of  Third  Class  year. 

Second,  it  causes  some  cadets  to  consider  active  duty  service  in  the  en- 
listed ranVs  as  a form  of  punishment.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
this  perception  caused  soma  reluctance  to  report  violations  of  the  Honor 
Code.  Third,  it  mans  chat  separated  cadets  who  enter  active  duty  as  a 
result  of  this  policy  are  non-volxmceers  In  the  volunteer  Army.  In 
short,  we  are  using  Army  service  as  a form  of  punishment  and  retaining 
the  wrong  type  of  Individuals  in  the  service. 

Several  alternatives  to  this  policy  are  available.  The  first  is  to 
revoke  the  directive.  Doing  so  would  obviate  any  stigma  associated  with 
enlisted  service  since  separated  cadets  would  not  serve.  Furthermore, 
poorly  motivated  cadets  could  resign  at  their  pleasure,  and  the  services 
would  not  have  to  deal  with  an  unmotivated  officer.  An  obvious  disad- 
vantage la  that  cadets  might  obtain  several  years  of  free  education  and 
Chen  resign  without  rendering  subsequent  national  service.  If  a sanction 
is  retained,  the  Study  Group  believes  it  should  take  a different  form. 

For  example,  the  ex-cadet  might  be  required  to  repay  some  dollar  amount 
for  education  and  training  received.  The  costs  considered  should  be 
those  directly  attributable  to  the  period  of  education  and  training. 

While  the  GAO  previously  made  a slmlllar  recommendation,  we  doubt  the 
political  feasibility  of  such  a change  in  statute.  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  possible  variations  of  this  sanction.  Alternatively 
and  perhaps  best,  cadets  separated  after  the  start  of  the  Second  Class 
Academic  Year  could  be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty  in  the  enlisted 
ranks  for  a period  of  two  years  unless  they  enroll  in  some  ocher 
pre commissioning  program  within  nine  months  following  separation  from 
the  Academy.  Subsequent  voluntary  or  Involuntary  departure  from  such  a 
program  for  any  reason  other  than  physical  disqualification  nozmally 
would  be  grounds  for  immediate  entry  into  active  service  in  enlisted 
status.  This  alternative  would  afford  ex-cadets  already  Identified  as 
having  potential  for  commissioned  service  the  opportunity  to  seek  that 
commission  in  other  ways,  for  example,  the  fine  performer  who  resigns 
because  of  marriage.  The  services  would  benefit  from  the  individual's 
subsequent  service  as  a commissioned  officer.  Such  a policy  also 
permits  ex-cadets  greater  freedom  of  choice  yet  does  not  remove  the 
"pay  back"  provision  for  education  and  training  received.  It  allows 
the  services  to  capitalize  on  the  precommissioning  training  tha  ex-cadet 
experienced  while  a member  of  the  Corps.  Canada  successfully  uses  a 
somewhat  slmlllar  procedure. 

4.  Counseling . The  Study  Group's  Interviews  with  cadets  and  Junior 
faculty  indicated  that  cadets  obtain  most  of  the  advice  on  which  they  base 
important  decisions  concerning  elective  courses,  branch  cdioice,  and  iiq>rova- 
ment  in  learning  skills  from  peers  rather  than  tactical  officers,  staff 
or  faculty.  This  situation  points  to  the  need  for  an  improved  counsel- 
Ing  program. 
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Several  agencies  have  a portion  of  the  counsellnf,  function:  Tac- 
tical Officers,  the  Dean's  office,  academic  departments,  the  Office  of 
Military  Leadership,  the  Office  of  Military  Instruction,  the  medical  staff, 
and  the  faculty.  Only  the  Tactical  Officers  have  the  charge  to  deal 
with  all  aspects  of  cadets'  development,  but  they  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  expertise  to  address  all  areas.  The  entire  counseling  program 
suffers  from  fragmentation,  inefflciant  use  of  resources,  end  e lack  of 
effective  assessment.  A coordinated  and  comprehensive  plan  to  davelop 
a new  counseling  program  does  not  exist.  The  Study  Group  believes  the 
Academy  should  develop  an  efficient  and  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
coordinated  but  decentralised  counseling  program  using  all  available 
assets  ard  establlahing  coordination  requirements  to  provide  cadets  the 
full  range  of  counseling  aervlces  Including  diagnostic  testing. 

5.  Graduation  Requirements.  Present  requirements  Include  a four- 
year  residency  containing  48  courses,  completion  or  credit  for  pres- 
cribed courses,  completion  of  military  training,  completion  of  physical 
education,  and  satisfactory  conduct.  Graduation  is  permitted  only  In 
Jiine  or  before  the  start  of  the  fall  term.  Mo  minimum  overall  grade 
average  Is  prescribed.  Put  another  way,  a cadet  can  graduate  with  the 
equivalent  of  straight  "D"  letter  grades,  a 2.0  average  in  Academy  terms. 
Requiring  a minlmian  Quality  Point  Average  would  raise  the  standarda  of 
academic  performance  and  make  clear  that  while  marginal  performance  In 
isolated  areas  can  be  accepted,  coaotlng  to  a marginal  performance  In  all 
cannot. 

Requiring  Che  completion  of  46  courses  in  residence  (or  40  If  the 
curriculum  recommendation  of  this  study  is  accepted)  and  requiring  a 
fotir-year  residency  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  the  Academy  to  trans- 
fer students  and  are  costly  in  terms  of  dollars  €U)d  manpower.  We  be- 
lieve the  Academy  should  consider  allowing  the  transfer  student  to 
graduate  at  the  end  of  hie  fourth  summer  training  period  or  at  mid-term 
of  his  last  year  providing  he  has  satisfied  all  other  requirements  Includ- 
ing military  and  physical. 

A somewhat  analogous  situation  faces  a cadet  «4io  ia  deficient  in  one 
or  mure  courses  and  joins  the  next  lower  class  at  the  start  of  the  next 
academic  year  (in  Academy  terms  a "turnback") . He  now  is  required  to 
complete  a five  year  residency  carrying  a full  load  and  In  soma  cases  to 
complete  10  or  more  courses  beyond  the  basic  48  required.  If  permitted 
to  continue  with  his  original  class  in  military  and  sunuar  training,  he 
might,  by  use  of  leave  time  for  course  meka-up  end  if  necessary  by  use 
of  the  fall  semester,  be  ready  to  graduate  only  one  academic  term 
behind  his  cleas  thereby  Joining  the  active  force  five  to  six  months 
earlier. 
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For  llluatratlve  purposes  only  two  examples  9f  structured 
elective  sequences  are  shown*  one  in  social  sciences  and  one  in 
basic  science 


* * * * 
Social  Science 

A European  history-oriented  aubcurriculum. 


First  2nd  Sem 

Class 

(Senior) 


Ist  Sem 


Second 

Class 

(Junior) 


Third 

Class 

(Sophomore) 


Ian  MI 

Inter- 

national 

Law 
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lulfi.  Sclengg 


A mathematlcs/physlcs 

First  2d  Sem 

Class 

(Senior ) 

Ist  Sem 

Second 

Class 

(Junior) 

Third 

Class 

(Sophomore) 


subcurriculum 


■i  1 

Literature  course  taken 
during  Third  Class  year  in  lieu 
o£  elective  and  Introduction  to 
Lew  Bioved  to  First  Class  year  to 
allow  fourth  elective  in  Second 
Class  year. 
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CHAFTBR  VI 

MILITARY  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


A.  Introduction 


The  examination  of  military  professional  development  of  cadets 
Involved ; 

— The  organisation  and  function  of  the  Office  of  the  Commandant 
of  cadets,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Company  Tactical  Officer 
(Tactical  Officer) , Including  military  training  and  physical  training. 

— The  functioning  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Leadership  Evaluation  System  (LES) . 

The  "Plebe"  or  Fourth  Class  System. 

Disciplinary  System. 

Cadet  Chain  of  Command. 

— The  Honor  Code  and  System  (discussed  In  a later  chapter). 

B.  General  Appraisal 

The  overall  program  of  military  professional  development  still 
produces  young  officers  of  uncomnon  ability  and  superior  potential 
for  sustained  service.  Notwithstanding  the  quality  of  the  entering 
cadet.  West  Point  and  Its  programs  must  receive  considerable  credit 
for  the  successful  transformation  of  young  men  and  women  from  all 
sectors  Into  the  officers  who  lead  our  citizenry  In  the  profession 
of  arms.  We  should  also  note  that  West  Point  is  changing  and  has 
changed  even  as  we  conducted  our  inquiry.  For  example,  the  recep- 
tion of  new  cadets  for  the  Class  of  1981  was  a model  of  positive 
and  supportive  leadership.  Thus,  some  of  the  problems  Identified 
In  this  report  may  be  solved  problems — or,  at  least,  the  nature 
and  impact  of  the  problem  may  be  somewhat  different  from  that  stated. 
Despite  such  a general  endorsement,  there  are  aspects  of  the 
military  professional  development  program  that  might  be  changed  to 
Improve  the  Institution  and  Its  product. 

Our  review  and  analysis  convinced  us  that  many  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  Borman  Commission  concerning  the  military  aspecta  of  the 
Academy  were  accurate.  Ttiere  are  many  institutional  shortcomings  at 
the  Military  Academy — shortcomings  which  have  developed  over  the 
years  largely  through  failure  to  adapt  to  change  or  failure  to  per- 
ceive that  certain  policies,  programs,  and  procedures  had  developed, 
or  were  developing,  dysfunctional  characteristics. 
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West  Point  has,  of  course,  made  changes  over  the  past  several 
years  although  not  as  rapidly  as  one  might  prefer.  Substantive  change 
normally  occurs  slowly  within  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  particularly  change 
involving  cadet  attitudes.  This  phenomenon  makes  It  all  the  more 
Important  to  avoid  any  hesitancy  to  Introduce  alterations  at  this  time. 
In  the  aftermath  of  Electrical  Engineering  304  and  with  a variety  of 
internal  and  external  pressures,  an  environment  for  change  exists  at 
West  Point  which  should  be  exploited.  Much  remains  to  be  done  and  now 
is  the  time  to  do  It. 

The  Dual  Nature  of  West  Point:  A Challenging  Academic  Eaqierience  in 
a Spartan  Military  Environment. 

A fact  of  West  Point  Is  the  tension  between  the  demands  of  the 
academic  institution  and  those  of  the  military  organization.  This 
tension  may  have  become  more  serious  since  World  War  II,  and  the 
present  demands  made  upon  West  Point  suggest  it  will  continue.  Ways 
must  be  devised  to  ameliorate  the  effects  and  to  reduce  the  sources 
of  the  conflict  as  much  as  possible. 

That  conflict  exists  la  clear  from  the  many  interviews  conducted 
by  the  Study  Group.  As  one  academic  Instructor  put  it: 

tag's  (Tactical  Officer)  see  us  as  occupants  of  an  Ivory 
tower  of  academia — they  think  chat  they  alone  know  the 
"real"  West  Point  and  the  "real"  Army.  They  see  us  as  a 
halfway  necessary  evil,  but  doubt  that  we  really  contri- 
bute anything. 

A Tactical  Officer  explained: 

They  (Instructors)  see  TAC's  as  narrow-minded,  rlgJd 
disciplinarians  who  are  far  too  conservative  and  far 
too  concerned  with  visible  results,  standards,  and 
statistics,  and  not  interested  in  Che  development 
of  Internal  thinking  processes. 

In  fact  West  Point  Is  unique  because  of  this  duality  of  purpose. 
Certainly,  a quality  academic  experience  can  better  be  gained  without 
the  competing  demands  of  cadetship.  But  the  mission  of  providing 
officers  to  the  US  Army  is  the  raison  d'etre  for  a national  military 
academy.  All  must  be  mindful  of  this  mission  and  recognize  that  their 
role  is  to  contribute  to  its  accoopllshuent . 

Unfortunately  and  too  frequently  the  inherent  tensions  are  made 
even  more  serious  by  a lack  of  understanding  that  the  two  syetaow 
while  in  conflict,  can  ba  mutually  supporting.  The  acadwalc  instructor 
can  be  an  exemplar  of  military  standards  without  detracting  from  the 
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academic  experience.  And  Tactical  Officers,  Imbued  with  a respect  for 
academic  studies,  can  Improve  cadet  attitudes  toward  academic  subjects. 
Moreover,  one  can  Improve  the  qualification  of  a graduate  to  be  a lieu- 
tenant without  Inhibiting  the  acadenlc  experience.  But  a concept  of 
mutual  support  and  responsibility  must  be  fostered.  The  entire  staff 
and  faculty  at  West  Point  should  consider  themselves  personally  re- 
sponsible for  both  the  academic  and  military  quality  of  the  cadet. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  needs  are  consistency  of  purpose  and 
conclnnlty  of  philosophy.  The  output  of  West  Point  Is  an  Army  leader 
and  West  Point  teaches,  in  a broad  sense.  Leadership — the  components 
of  which  are  academic  knowledge,  military  skills,  a strong  personal 
ethic,  and  strength  of  character. 

C . The  Tactical  Staff 

1.  Overview.  The  Borman  Report  comments  on  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  cadet  chain -of -command  and  on  confusion  over  the 
proper  role  of  the  company  tactical  officer.  Indeed,  the  role  of  the 
Tactical  Officer  has  blurred  over  the  years. 

With  the  institution  of  a "First  Class  System"  In  the  late  1950' s, 
the  cadet  chain -of -command  has  been  given  greater  responsibility  and 
authority.  With  the  laudable  intent  of  giving  the  cadet  Increased 
leadership  experience,  the  Academy  began  to  change  the  Tactical  Officer's 
role  from  his  previous  command  function  that  required  him  to: 

...perform  the  duties  normally  devolving  upon  a company 
commander.  These  will  Include  such  inspections  of  bar- 
racks, personnel  or  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
force orders  and  regulations  and  required  standards  of 
policy  and  discipline  (Orders,  USCC,  1939)  . 

By  1969  the  Coanandant  verified  the  evolving  role  of  the  Tactical 
Officer: 

The  treial  toward  placing  added  reaponslbility  on  the 
cadet  chatn-of-comsand,  with  the  increased  authority 
that  goes  with  It,  continued  during  the  past  year. 

. . . Daily  formal  and  informal  contacts  between  the 
cadets  and  officers  at  the  Academy  continued  to  assist 
In  the  developmont  of  cadets. 

Increased  leadership  opportunity  for  the  cadet  and  opportunity 
for  the  Tactical  Officer  to  apfoid  time  In  the  development  of  cadirt:8 
are  both  worthwhile  objectives,  tn  ree«t  yyars,  however,  snutthing 
has  gone  swry.  Cadets  have  become''ietvoiVed  in  a morass  of  edm&^ra- 
tive  trivia,  such  of  It  self -generated . 'T.aaderriilp  CRperlence" 
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frequently  equates  to  drafting  a schedule  for  a club  trip.  The  Tactical 
Officer  has  drifted  away  from  the  cadet  and  cadet  development,  finding 
himself  constantly  Involved  In  his  own  maze  of  "admlnlstrlvia . " Not 
only  is  the  Tactical  Officer  diverted  by  a multitude  of  other  duties, 
he  also  finds  gaining  access  to  the  cadet  when  the  latter  is  free 
nearly  impossible.  The  schedule  is  one  of  frenetic  activity  with  the 
evening  study  hours  often  being  the  first  time  the  Tactical  Officer 
can  easily  locate  the  cadet.  But  this  period  is  also  the  cadet's  time 
for  study,  and  Tactical  Officers  often  express  a feeling  of  guilt  when 
they  have  to  Interrupt  it.  That  study  time  Is  available  is  not  to  say 
that  the  cadets  use  the  time  for  study.  A recent  West  Point  time  study 
Indicated  that  cadets  spend  382  of  the  evening  period  in  recreation 
pursuits.  The  matter  of  cadet  attitude  towards  study  is  discussed 
elsewhere . 

The  Individual  Tactical  Officer  does  not  bear  sole  blame  for  his 
Isolation  from  cadets.  The  institution  has  failed  to  describe  his 
role  in  clear,  operational  terms  and  has  failed  to  give  him  a clear, ' 
coherent  statenoit  of  purpose.  The  "Tactical  Officer's  Guide" 
describes  the  Tactical  Officer's  role  as  "advisor,  counselor,  and 
Instructor."  Among  the  eight  "objectives"  are  "Motivate  each  cadet 
toward  successful  military  service"  and  "Encourage  each  cadet  to  work 
to  the  upper  limits  of  his  capability" — vague  generalities  mntlng 
in  operational  specifics. 

The  new  cadets  are  quickly  prepared  through  Cadet  Basic  Training 
for  life  as  a cadet;  the  new  Tactical  Officer  (or  faculty  manber)  is 
given  little  in  the  way  of  substantial  orientation.  So,  he  has  to  sort 
It  out  for  himself,  a task  most  Tactical  Officers  find  confusing  and 
frustrating.  As  one  well-regarded  Tactical  Officer  said; 

Frustrated  beyond  explanation!!!  Of  all  places  in  the  Army 
this  institution  can  and  should  be  the  most  professionally 
and  personally  rewarding  asslgmoent  imaginable;  It  is  not!'.! 

Instead,  it  has  been  and,  from  where  I alt,  will  continue  to 
be  my  worst  assignment  thus  far  and  hopefully  the  worst  I will 
have  to  ®5idure. 

And  the  rest  of  West  Point  does  not  make  the  Tactical  Officer's 
life  any  easier.  Many  acadaaic  instructors  adroit  they  do  not  enforce 
the  disciplinary  and  appearance  standards  of  the  Academy.  As  one 
instructor  put  it: 

The  TAG  and  I are  two  separate  parts  of  a total  system.  He 
teaches  the  military  stuff  and  hands  out  quill.  I teach  the 
academics  and  pass  out  grades.  I don't  do  his  Job  and  he 
doesn't  do  mine. 
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The  coDunonly  heard  rationale  for  not  enforcing  standards  Is  that  to 
do  so  would  Interfere  with  the  teaching  environment. 

Moreover,  some  Instructors  simply  do  not  know  the  rules.  They, 
too,  are  not  properly  oriented  when  they  arrive  and  are  not  kept  In- 
formed. Of  course,  exceptions  occur  among  instructors  and  departments. 
But  there  Is  no  standardized,  systematic  orientation  program;  con- 
sequently there  Is  a wide  variety  In  quality  and  approach. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  there  Is  uneven  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lations and  standards  for  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  The  Tactical  Officer 
frequently  stands  alone  as  the  diligent  enforcer  of  standards,  without 
the  active  support  of  many  officers  at  West  Point.  He  sees  himself 
as  Inferior  relative  to  the  Instructors;  the  Instructors  agree.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Acadanlc  Departments  constantly  criticize  the  Tactical 
Staff  for  the  rules,  regulations,  and  punishments  which  are  generally 
characterized  as  interfering  with  the  cadet's  academic  endeavors,  or 
as  trivial.  Inappropriate,  or  unproductive.  Meanwhile,  the  Tactical 
Officer,  feeling  guilty  and  hesitant  about  claiming  cadet  time,  has 
allowed  the  cadets  themselves.  In  many  Instances,  to  establish  the 
norms  and  standards  In  the  cadet  company.  In  sum,  the  entire.  Institu- 
tion bears  major  responsibility  for  falling  to  guide  and  support  the 
Tactical  Officer  in  the  all-important  task  of  developing  cadets. 

2.  The  Regimental  Commander.  While  the  Tactical  Officer  has 
been  frustrated  at  the  cadet  company  level,  his  communication  upwards 
Is  confusing.  Such  communication  Is  particularly  important  In 
accomplishing  the  Academy’s  mission  of  cadet  development.  Each  of  the 
four  cadet  regiments  at  West  Point  has  a separate  personality.  Over 
time,  the  position  of  the  Colonel  Regimental  Commander  has  grown  so 
strong  as  to  filter  or  distort  communication  between  the  Conunandant  and 
the  Tactical  Officers.  The  lack  of  coherent  guidance  ana  the  Inability 
"to  be  heard"  heightens  the  Tactical  Officer's  sense  of  f lustration . 

Reversing  an  earlier  decision  and  following  the  recommendations  of 
both  Che  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  and  che  Study  Group,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  eliminated  the  position  of  Regimental  Commander  in  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  replaced  it  with  a Regimental  Tactical  Officer  (not  "comman- 
der") In  the  grade  of  llsutenant  colonel.  He  also  directed  the  creation 
of  the  position  of  Brigade  Tactical  Officer  in  the  grade  of  colonel. 
Adding  four  Regimental  Tactical  Officer  positions  for  1977-78  recog- 
nizes that  a major  change  in  organization  nay  not  be  possible  now. 
However,  the  creation  of  six  Regimental  Tactical  Officer  positions 
(each  in  charge  of  six  companies)  should  be  considered  for  possible 
implementation  In  the  Suaner  of  1978. 

This  decision  should  assist  in  a number  of  ways: 

—Facilitates  better  communication  between  the  Company  Tactical 
Officer  and  the  Comnandant . 
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— Provides  a closer  approximation  of  the  normal  envlronmer.t 
serving  junior  officers  for  the  Tactical  Off±c>ar  and  the  cadets. 

— Reduces  pressures  to  compete  while  fostering  consistency  and 
cooperation. 

While  Che  organisational  change  should  contribute  to  an  improved 
environment,  other  problems  remain. 

3.  The  Selection  Process.  The  lack  of  a careful  selection  system 
in  recent  years  has  exacerbated  problems.  A review  of  certain  indicators 
in  a representative  group  of  the  Tactical  Staff  shows  that,  in  contrast 
to  the  Academic  Departments  vrfilch  begin  to  Identify  many  future  instruc- 
tors while  still  cadets,  new  Tactical  Officers  are  selected  by  an  in- 
formal and  Inconsistent  process.  Moreover,  there  is  a perception  that 
being  an  instructor  clearly  offers  more  personal  and  professional  re- 
wards than  being  a Tactical  Officer.  The  Tactical  Officer  works  long 
hours  in  a frustrating  environment,  vdiile  the  Instructor  is  perceived 
as  having  better  hours  and  a more  rewarding  job.  Accordingly,  there 
appears  little  enthusiasm  for  becoming  a Tactical  Officer  on  the 
part  of  the  highest  quality  Academy  graduates. 

As  an  Indicator  of  the  attitude  of  Tactical  Officers,  the  results  of 
a recent  survey  show  the  Tactical  Officer  to  be  significantly  lower  in 
morale  than  the  rest  of  the  West  Point  community  by  nearly  30  percentile 
points  and  below  the  national  average  for  faculty  and  administrators  of 
educational  institutions  by  15  points.  Of  course,  the  aftermath  of 
Electrical  Engineering  304  has  had  a pronounced  impact  on  Tactical  Officer 
morale. 

Another  measure  of  the  Tactical  Officer  emerged  from  the  survey 
administered  by  the  Study  Group  to  graduates  and  cadets.  When  asked 
which  person  at  the  Academy  they  least  wanted  to  be  like,  graduates 
overwhelmingly  (51%)  selected  the  Tactical  Officer.  In  a similar 
survey,  cadets  Indicate  a similar  .lack  of  regard.  The  graph  at  Figure 
1 of  responses  by  class  suggests  there  is  a gradual  disaffection  in  the 
cadet's  view  of  the  Tactical  Officer.  Only  20X  of  the  Plebes  (Class 
of  '80)  consider  the  Tactical  Officer  to  be  the  person  they  would 
least  want  to  be  like,  but  by  First  Class  year  (Class  of  '77),  55Z 
consider  the  Tactical  Officer  to  be  the  person  they  would  least  want 
to  be  like.  Although  this  interpretation  Is  not  conclusive,  only 
an  average  of  17Z  of  all  year  groups  of  both  cadets  and  graduates 
surveyed  select  a Tactical  Officer  as  the  person  they  would  moat 
want  to  be  like,  while  59J  select  the  Academic  Instructor. 

The  chart  at  Figure  2 portrays  certain  indicators  for  officers 
assigned  to  the  Tactical  Department  at  regimental  level  and  to  the 
officers  of  two  Academic  Departments  (in  all  caaas  the  permanant  pro- 
fessors and  permanent  associate  orofessora  have  been  excluded) . For 
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7.  who  would  T.RART  like  to  be  like 
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COM  - General  Order  of  Merit 
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the  gradiiatee  assigned  to  the  three  departments,  relative  Cadet  General 
Order  of  Merit  (GOM)  at  graduation  and  Leadership  Evaluation  System  (LES) 
or  Aptitude  for  Service  Ratings  (ASR)  rankings  by  quartlle  have  been 
Included . 

The  military  indicator  (upper,  middle,  lower  one-third  of  peers) 
suggests  that  those  officers  assigned  as  instructors  or  Tactical  Officers 
have  enjoyed  successful  careers.  However,  two  points  must  be  made. 

First,  officers  selected  for  duty  at  West  Point  should  come  from  the 
upper  half  of  both  GOM  and  LES/ASR,  or  whatever  future  measurements 
reflect  academic  performance  and  excellence  in  cadetship.  Xo  assign 
officers  to  the  Tactical  Department  who  ranked  low  academically  (81. 3Z 
lower  half,  43. 8Z  bottom  quarter)  reinforces  the  cadet  attitude  that 
studies  do  not  matter  and  do  not  relate  to  future  success  as  an  officer. 
Likewise,  assigning  officers -as  instructors  or  Tactical  Officers  who 
have  fared  poorly  in  cadetship  couanunlcatea  a similar  message  to  cadets, 
too  many  of  whom  already  accept  as  an  article  of  faith  that  nothing  at 
West  Point  matters  beyond  graduation. 

Obviously,  graduates  do  well  in  the  Army  from  all  quart ilea  of  GOM 
and  LES/ASR,  however,  the  fact  that  those  most  likely  to  do  well  in  the 
Army  also  ranked  well  in  both  at  West  Point  needs  to  be  reflected  in 
the.  assignment  of  Tactical  Officers, 

The  second  point  is  that  outstanding  performance  as  a cadet  com- 
bined with  outstanding  performance  as  an  officer  does  not  guarantee 
correspondingly  outstanding  service  as  a Tactical  Officer.  The  Tac- 
tical Officer's  leadership  style  is  key  to  his  success  and  may  not  be 
reflected  in  his  written  record  cr  file.  Interviews  are  an  essential 
step  in  the  selection  of  prospective  Tactical  Officers. 

While  no  single  set  of  data  is  conclusive,  the  cumulative  effect 
of  these  data  coupled  with  personal  observation  suggests  strongly  that 
the  selection  of  Tactical  Officers,  their  role,  and  the  nature  of  their 
relationship  with  cadets  deserve  attention  and  warrant  change.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  there  are  many  outstanding  Tactical  Officers 
at  West  Point.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  occasionally  there  are 
some  who,  while  being  outstanding  officers  in  many  respects,  are  not 
suited  to  the  task  of  developing  cadets  into  officers. 

4.  Continuity . A further  problem  is  the  lack  of  continuity  in 
the  Tactical  Department.  As  is  discussed  later,  reforms  introduced 
by  a given  Commandant  of  Cadets  have  little  hope  of  survival  so  long 
as  there  is  a class  who  arrived  at  Wast  Point  before  the  reform  (and 
often  before  the  Commandant)  and  who  will  remain  after  the  Coomiandant 
departs.  Moreover  the  absence  of  continuity  puts  the  Commandent  at 
considerable  dlsadvantege  In  the  continuing  conflict  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Institution. 
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Accordingly,  we  feel  that  some  stability  Is  needed  in  the  Com- 
mandant's office  and  that  an  extended  term  of  assignment  (4-5  years) 
for  some  senior  members  of  his  staff  is  needed. 

5.  Leadership.  The  "Tactical  Officer's  Guide"  discusses  at 
length  the  motivational  and  developmental  objectives.  And  there 
Is  a good  deal  of  discussion  at  West  Point  about  "Positive  Leader- 
ship." Most  Tactical  Officers,  however,  had  great  difficulty  In 
describing  "Positive  Leadership"  In  operational  terms.  In  fact, 
when  asked  what  was  their  key  or  most  Important  function,  most 
Tactical  Officers  replied,  "evaluation,"  ot  "to  ensure  the  wrong 
guy  doesn ' t graduate . " This  near  obaesalon  with  evaluation  makes 
It  virtually  Impossible  for  a Tactical  Officer  to  be  supportive 
and  developmental.  Cadets  are  constantly  evaluated  In  almost 
every  endeavor.  Moreover,  the  Disciplinary  System  la  (and  Is 
perceived  to  be)  punitive  evaluation.  Also,  the  results  of  most 
evaluations  are  either  not  conveyed  to  cadets  or  are  conveyed  in- 
frequently or  impersonally. 

A clear,  coherent  and  operational  philosophy  of  leadership  has 
never  been  conveyed  to  the  Tactical  Officers.  This  deficiency  Is 
caused,  if  not  aggravated,  by  the  regimental  command  structure,  the 
lack  of  effective  orientation  for  new  officers,  the  enormous  nuiid>er 
of  rules  and  regulations,  the  emphasis  on  evaluation,  and  the  lack 
of  a system  of  rewards  in  a punitive  system.  Additionally,  Tactical 
Officers  are  too  involved  in  administrative  tasks  to  have  time  for 
leadership  discussions  with  cadets. 

6.  Summary . In  short,  the  Tactical  Officer  frequently  has  not 
been  the  one  who  sets  the  norms  In  the  cadet  company.  The  at- 
tenuation of  his  authority  and  responsibility,  lack  of  a clear 
sense  of  role  and  identity,  and  absence  of  coherent  philosophy 

are  perhaps  the  most  serious  Institutional  shortcomings  with  the 
Tactical  Department  at  West  Point.  The  Tactical  Officer  Is  uniquely 
a focus  of  cadet  development  and  no  part  of  the  institution  will 
function  well  if  the  Tactical  "system"  functions  poorly.  But  the 
"system"  requires  careful  selection  of  the  Tactical  Officer  and 
procedures  to  ensure  that: 

— He  receives  the  support  of  tho  rest  of  West  Point. 

— The  structure  of  the  Tactical  staff  Ifc  supportive. 

— He  receives  adequate  orientation. 

— There  are  clear  lines  of  conacimicatlon  from  the  Superintendent 
and  Commandant  of  Cadets  expressing  a coherent  philosophy  and  from  the 
Tactical  Officer  allowing  him  to  air  views  and  concerns  to  the  West 
Point  command  authorities. 
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— And  that  ha  Is  willing  to  make  the  personal  sacrifices  required  If 
he  is  to  devote  himself  to  developing  cadets  Into  Army  officers. 

® • Organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Commandant 

Chapter  III  addresses  the  total  Issue  of  governance.  The  discussion 
and  recommendations  there  which  pertain  to  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  are 
consistent  with  the  following. 

On  his  departure  a recent  Commandant  commented; 

As  you  know,  1 recommended  to  you  previously,  and 
I understand  that  you  now  have  approved,  that  (MI, 

OML  and  OPE  all  be  named  "departments"  simply  as 
an  organizational  Improvement.  With  respect  to 
OML  and  OPE,  both  should  be  made  departments  In 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  . . > the 
officer  In  charge  of  each  should  sit  as  a full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Academic  Board. 

The  Borman  Commission,  making  similar  observations,  recommended 
that  the  directors  of  the  Office  of  Military  Leadership  (OML)  and  the 
Office  of  Physical  Education  (OPE)  be  full  members  of  the  Academic 
Board.  They  further  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Military  Leader- 
ship, being  properly  an  academic  department,  be  placed  under  the  Dean 
of  the  Academic  Board. 

Since  publication  of  the  Borman  Report,  West  Point  has,  In  fact, 
planned  to  remove  the  Office  of  Military  Leadership  from  the  control 
of  Che  Commandant.  This  office  will  be  redesignated  the  Department  of 
Behavioral  Sciences  and  Leadership  and  will  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Dean  effective  September  1977.  A number  of  staff  functions 
which  were  performed  for  the  Commandant  (e.g..  Counseling  Center,  C^det 
Troop  Leader  Training,  and  the  Leadership  Evaluation  System)  will 
remain  under  the  Commandant.  Regulations  have  been  revised  to  permit 
the  heads  of  OPE  and  OML  to  become  members  of  the  Academic  Board. 

Another  provision  of  the  recommendations  on  governance  is  the 
creation  of  a Director  of  Cadet  Activities  (DCA)  with  responsibility 
for  the  Cadet  Activities  Office  and  selected  Cadet  Treasurer  functions 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  "offices"  reporting  to  the  Commandant 
be  redesignated  as  "departments."  In  the  current  structure,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets  heads  the  Department  of  Tactics,  an  crganlzatlon  which 
embraces  OPE,  (ML,  and  the  Tactical  Officers.  For  reasons  of  consis- 
tency alone,  the  structure  should  be  appropriately  organized  along 
lines  analogous  to  the  academic  departments. 
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The  Commandant's  Staff  has,  over  time,  been  pared  away,  as  it 
has  done  little,  of  the  cuordlnaflon  and  planning  required.  Bather, 
the  planning  has  been  done  by  the  regiments,  OMI,  OMI.,  and  OPE.  To 
coordinate  and  schedule  more  effectively  and  to  relieve  the  Tactical 
Officer  of  additional  duties  (as  passed  through  the  regiment),  the 
Conraandant 's  Staff  needs  strengthening.  The  need  is  underscored  by 
Che  decision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  eliminate  Che  Regimental  Com- 
manders and  to  create  Regimental  and  Brigade  Tactical  Officers.  The 
chart  on  page  59  summarizes  most  of  the  changes  we  propose. 

E.  Cadetship  and  Officer  Development 

1.  Overview . The  study  group  endeavored  to  understand  both  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  cadet  experience  through  research,  interviews, 
and  surveys.  In  a survey  of  graduates  and  their  comanders,  the 
evidence  Indicated  Chat  West  Point  graduates  continue  to  be  held  in 
generally  high  regard,  particularly  because  of  their: 

— Sense  of  Integrity 

— Understanding  the  Role  of  an  Officer 

— ^Potential  for  Advancement 

— Strength  of  Character 

— ^Physical  Fitness 

— Bearing  and  Appearance 

— ^Devotion  to  Duty 

On  the  other  hand,  commanders  and  noncommissioned  officers  consider 
recent  graduates  to  be  least  adept  In: 

— ^Ability  to  Talk  with  Troops 

— Concern  for  the  Welfare  of  Troops 

— ^Maturity 

Recent  graduates  also  express  concern  over  their  Inability  to  deal  with 
enlisted  men.  When  these  observations  are  viewed  In  conjunction  with 
the  reasons  graduates  hold  Tactical  Officers  In  low  esteem,  e.g.,  "In- 
ability Co  deal  with  people,"  It  suggests  that  either  cadets  may  be 
improperly  influenced  by  the  Tactical  Officers  or  there  Is  something 
missing  from  the  cadet  experience  or  both. 
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Further  eveluetlon  of  the  survey  deta  and  cadet  Intervlewa  suggeata 
ayatemlc  problems. 

—The  attitude  of  some  cadets  tovarda  academic  effort  la  poor. 

There  la  clearly  a significant  cadet  subculture  Indifferent  to 
scholastic  pursuits  at  West  Point. 

— There  Is  an  SQually  disdainful  attitude  for  much  that  Is  termed 
'"military**  at  the  Acadesty. 

— The  Leadership  Evaluation  System  la  seen  as  both  unlnportant 
and  subversive. 

— Cadet  chain  of  command  duties  are  viewed  as  time  cons»»*'<ng  and. 

In  many  cases,  trivial. 

— Discipline  la  considered  arbitrary  and  unfairly  administered. 

The  Disciplinary  System  la  thought  to  be  punitive  and  controlling. 

— The  Fourth  Class  System  Is  accepted  by  Plebes  in  a philoso- 
phically stoic  manner,  but  there  are  clearly  some  dysfunctional  aspects 
of  the  system  particularly  relating  to  the  leadership  techniques  learned 
by  upperclassmen. 

2.  Cadet  Attitudes.  The  Borman  Report  observes  that  there  has 
not  been  agreement  at  West  Point  on  the  relative  Importance  of  academic 
studies; 


There  has,  for  example,  been  serious  disagreement  over 
the  proper  role  of  education  In  the  mission  of  the  Academy: 

Should  West  Point  train  combat  leaders  for  Immediate  service 
In  Junior  ranks,  or  should  It  provide  the  fundamental  education 
and  study  to  allow  graduates  (a)  to  assimilate  quickly  the 
special  skills  required  for  junior  officer  service  in  the  basic 
branches  of  the  Army,  and  (b)  after  experience  and  further  study, 
to  provide  the  senior  military  leadership  on  which  the  nation 
depends  for  Its  security.  We  are  convinced  that  the  acquisition 
of  a college  education  within  a military  environment  must,  dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  have  first  call  on  the  time  and  energies 
of  each  cadet;  military  training  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
summer  months.  The  failure  of  Academy  constituencies  to  agree 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  educational  component  of  the 
mission  has  hindered  the  development  of  an  academic  atmosi^ere 
which  discourages  dishonesty. 

Development  of  such  an  atmosphere  has  also  been  impeded 
by  the  failure  to  determine  priorities  among  competing  claims 
on  cadets'  tlsMt.  Prior  to  curriculum  changes  adopted  this 
Fall,  cadets  needed  far  more  credit  hours  to  graduate  than  are 
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r«<iulr«d  by  most  Inatitutlona  of  higher  education.  The  acedenlc 
preeeuree  have  been  intensified  by  the  Increase,  during  the 
academic  year,  of  military  and  physical  training  and  cadet 
leadership  responsibilities.  In  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cadets  surveyed  In  1975  stated  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  satisfy  overall  demands.  Vftille  cadets  may  not  have 
been  overworked,  they  clearly  have  been  overscheduled. 

The  Soman  Report  also  implies  that  there  Is  a serious  trend 
towards  Increasing  military  skill  training  during  the  academic  year. 
"Many  offlcara  In  the  Academic  Department  are  disturbed  by  what 
they  see  es  a growing  displacement  of  the  academic  curriculum  and 
study  tims  by  military  skill  training." 

As  noted  aarller,  the  Study  Group  finds  clear  evidence  of  a 
subculture  Indifferent  to  academic  studies  or  achievement  in  the  Corps 
and  agrees  there  is  reason  for  concern.  The  Implied  causes  of  this 
attitude,  l.e.,  a perceived  encroachment  of  military  skill  training 
and  emphasis  on  training  platoon  leaders,  may  be  simplistic. 

Having  had  many  months  to  build  upon  the  Borman  Commission's 
work,  we  conclude  that  the  negative  view  of  academic  studies  results 
from  s nundl>sr  of  factors.  The  problem  Is  complex  and  not  susceptible 
to  simple  solution. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  no  recent  Incresss  la  the  net  hours  de- 
voted to  physical  education  and  militarily  related  sctlvitlss;  there 
has  been  a reduction  In  both.  While  Sandhurst  competition  (e  military 
skills  competition  between  company  teams)  was  Introduced  recently.  It 
should  be  noted  that  It  merely  replaces,  for  the  most  part.  Intramural 
or  extracurricular  participation  by  thosa  cadata  Involvad  In  the 
competition.  Routine  military  activities  (except  for  cadet  chain  of 
conmand  duties)  have  been  reduced  for  the  individual  cadet  In  such 
areas  aa  Saturday  Inspections  and  parsdss.  Furthsr,  ths  physical 
education  program  at  Vest  Point  has  bssn  sharply  reduced  over  the  years 
and  claims  significantly  fewer  hours  of  cadet  time  than  the  Air  Force 
or  Naval  Academies. 

It  is  the  Study  Group's  view  that  the  disdain  for  academic  pur- 
suits eawnatss  from  several  conditions,  among  than  being t 

—Certain  deficiencies  in  curricula  and  pedagogy.  These  ere 
eddresaed  In  datall  In  Chapter  V,  Academic  Program  but  deaorvm 
emphasis. 

— The  lack  of  clear  support  of  and  emp'iasia  of  the  acmdsirilc 
component  by  the  Tactlcnl  Staff,  either  through  leek  of  Intaometlon 
with  the  cadet  or  through  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  academic 
side  of  the  Institution. 
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— A pTcaptlon  •awng  cad»t«  that  It  1b  difficult  to  f«il 
academically.  Xnatructora  admit  that  they  go  to  great  lengths  to 
avoid  falling  a cadet. 

— The  availability  and  proximity,  during  the  academic  week,  of  a 
number~of  die tractions  (e.g. , movie,  gytnasiiim)  which  compete  with 
study  time.  In  the  total  peer  environment  of  West  Point,  the  pressure 
to  yield  to  these  distractions  is  particularly  strong.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Air  Force  Academy  has  more  stringent  rules  concerning 
activities  on  academic  evenings. 

— The  instant  and  liwaedlate  nature  of  the  demands  of  "Cadetship.” 
Distinct  from  the  military  education  and  training  are  the  demands  of 
chain  of  command  duties,  inspections,  the  Disciplinary  System,  and 
other  manifestations  of  administering  the  Corps.  The  "feed-back"  on 
cadet  performance  is  nearly  instantaneous — failure  to  shine  shoes 
results  in  an  immediate  award  of  demerits.  The  "feed-back"  on  the 
Academic  side  takes  longer  and  is,  consequently,  less  pressing. 

— The  multiplicity  of  demands  on  the  cadet.  Almost  all  of  the 
cadets'  time  during  the  week  is  scheduled.  Yet,  they  find  a good  deal 
of  time  for  idle  pursuits.  Most  observers  view  the  problem  as  a com- 
bination of  the  fragmentation  of  cadet  time  and  the  variety  of  pressures 
with  which  he  must  cope.  This  situation  may  not  be  all  bad.  In  learn- 
ing to  deal  with  multiple  demands  and  pressures,  the  cadets  may  be  gain- 
ing experience  which  will  pay  dividends  later.  Considering  the  fact 
that  West  Point  cadets  are  some,  of  the  best  supported  college  students 
in  the  world,  it  is  not  unreasonsble  to  expect  them  to  work  hard. 

But,  It  is  not  our  observation  that  they  are  overworked;  they  are 
overscheduled,  snd  the  price  of  this  over  scheduling  is,  for  some, 
an  inability  to  set  sound  priorities  or  to  do  more  than  the  minimum 
acceptable  in  any  area. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  cadet's  disdain  for  things  which  fall 
yidar  "the  title  of  ^Wlitary  . **  a disconcerting  phenomenon  st  the 
^^national  military  scademy.^'  The  Study  Group  detected  a subtle  cynicism 
about  things  military  at  West  Point  which  derives  from  the  cadet  view 
that  many  military  related  activities  are: 

— Contrary  and  capricious,  e.g.,  discipline,  the  Fourth  Class 
System. 

— Trivial  and  poorly  accomplished,  e.g.,  some  aspects  of  Military 
Science. 

The  view  is  enhanced  and  sustained.  In  part,  by  the  poor  lead- 
ership examples  of  some  few  Tactical  Officers.  Unfortunately,  many  attadamlc 
Instructors  encourage  such  pejorative  attitudes  towards  Tactical  (^fleota 
and  the  military  aspects  of  the  Institution. 
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Thus^  general  cadet  aaiblvalence  toward  academic  pur«ui.ta  and  things 
military  reflects  the  lack  of  a coherent  institutional  purpose  at  the 
Academy. 


3.  Cadet  Rank  and  the  Cadet  Chain  of  Coamand.  The  history  of  the 
cadet  chain  of  command  is  the  corollary  to  the  history  of  the  separation 
of  the  Tactical  Officers  from  the  cadet  company.  Tha  cadet  chain  of 
command  provides  for  the  efficient  control  and  expeditious  flow  of 
information  within  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  for  leadership  developcaent 

of  cadets.  There  is  an  esaentlal  conflict  betvaen  these  purposes.  The 
cadets  who  most  need  leadership  development  are  thoae  least  likely 
to  perform  well  in  cadet  leadership  positlone.  As  a result  of  this 
conflict,  cadet  rank  and  chain  of  command  positions  are  awarded  inconsis- 
tently. While  not  a serious  morale  factor,  it  is  another  of  the  numerous 
incongruities  facing  the  cadet.  Most  Tactical  Officers  use  a mixture 
of  reward  and  developmental  rationale  in  designating  a chain  of  command, 
which,  although  reasonably  well  uindcrstood  by  cadets,  still  impacts  .on 
morale.  West  Point  should  adopt  a single,  consistent  philosophy  for 
the  chain  of  command  to  avoid  some  of  the  ambiguity  and  inconsistency  per- 
ceived by  cadets.  In  our  view,  cadet  rank  in  the  chain  of  command 
should  be  on  a reward  basis  only  once  each  academic  year. 

Another  dysfunctional  aspect  of  the  chain  of  command  is  the  number 
of  trivial  positions  and  duties.  Many  of  these  Jobs  should  be  eliminated. 

We  would  also  consider  eliminating  the  Cadet  “Coignander"  at  all  levels. 
To  some  extent  this  is  cosmetic  since  cadets  would  continue  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  running  of  the  Corps.  The  message,  however,  is  totislly 
clear — the  one  commander  of  the  Corps  Is  the  Commandant  and  the  one 
commander  of  the  company  is  the  Tactical  Officer. 

While  some  cadet  leader  experience  during  the  academic  year  would 
be  lost,  the  loss  is  not  significant.  (One  West  Point  officer  ob- 
served that  cadets  were  "practicing  to  be  bureaucrats") . Tha  summer 
leadership  experiences  have  much  more  impact  on  the  cadets  and  their 
development . 

4.  Leadership  Evaluation.  There  has  been  an  increasing  preoccupation 
with  the  cvaltiatlon  of  cadet  performance  outside  the  claearoom.  Prior 

to  1920  there  was  little  need  for  a formal  evaluation  eyetan.  The  Corps 
was  small  and  the  subjective  Judgment  of  the  Academy  staff  was  adequate 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  cadet  chain  of  coenMnd;  if  academic  end 
disciplinary  standards  were  met,  cadets  were  graduated  and  coMalssloned. 

In  1920  cadets  were  selected  for  chain  of  cooBMnd  positions  bsssd  on  a 
rating  which  combined  academic  performance  and  certain  indices  of  parti- 
cipation in  athletics  and  extracurricular  activltlea.  At  the  aaae 
time  peer  ratings  to  evaluate  leadership  were  introduced.  The  pear 
ratings  were  not  included  in  the  system  used  to  select  the  chain  of 
conand. 
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Significantly,  th«  ratings  (academic,  athletic,  extracurricular) 
ware  used  only  for  chain  of  comand  selection.  In  1941,  the  Secretary 
of  War  approved  a system  of  evaluation  Intended  to  justify  the  separ- 
ation of  a cadet  (or  to  graduate  a cadet  without  commissioning) . By 
1944,  West  Point  had  a complete  Aptitude  for  the  Service  Eatings (ASR) 
System  which  contributed  to  the  General  Order  of  Merit  and  provided 
for  ratings  by  cadets,  Tactical  Officers,  and  others. 

In  later  years  both  peer  ratings  and  Camp  Buckner  ratings  were 
Introduced.  The  system  was  redesignated  the  Leadership  Evaluation 
System  (LES).  Ihe  number  and  frequency  of  ratings  fluctuated,  but 
the  perceptible  trend  has  been  toward  Increased  frequency  of  ratings 
and  degree  of  complexity. 

The  Borman  Commission  noted  a relationship  between  LES  and  the 
cheating  subculture: 

In  some  Instances  the  Academy's  Leadership  Evalua- 
tion System  has  been  used  to  enforce  at  least 
toleration  of  the  subculture.  With  each  viola- 
tion, the  subculture  and  Its  Influence  became 
more  formidable. 

The  Study  Group  encountered  ample  evidence  that  the  LES,  particu- 
larly classmate  peer  ratings,  has  been  subjected  to  extensive  abuse  and 
subversion.  It  also  has  failed  to  be  of  major  significance  In  the 
elimination  of  cadets.  For  example,  only  an  average  of  11  cadets  are 
separated  from  each  class  through  LES.  To  many,  LES  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  Inconsistent,  anxiety-producing  popularity  contest.  Though 
cadets  and  graduates  perceive  the  abuses  In  the  system,  they  also 
believe  that  the  system,  particularly  peer  ratings,  provides  the  most 
valid  measure  of  potential.  Numerous  studies  suggest  that  LES  with  Its 
peer  ratings  ^ an  Important  aggregate  Indicator  of  later  Army  success. 
Using  these  ratings  as  Individual  predictors,  however.  Is  question- 
able. At  Issue  Is  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  being  rendered  at 
West  Point  today. 

The  clear  evidence  of  a strain  of  unreliability  and  that  thiyre 
have  been  cases  of  Intentional  subversion  suggest  that  there  should 
be  significant  revisions  of  the  system.  Part  of  the  abuse  Is  the 
reward  connection  between  LES  and  GOM  (In  addition  to  some  fear  of 
separation).  The  anxiety  of  being  rated  low  reflects  a fear  of  low- 
ering class  standing,  thereby  adversely  affecting  branch  selection, 
choice  of  first  duty  station,  and  lineal  rank  In  the  Regular  Araqr* 
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The  minimum  changes  required  in  any  effort  to  restore  health  to 
this  evaluation  system  are; 

— Eliminate  the  peer  ratings  of  classmates  (perhaps  all  cadet 
ratings  other  than  chain  of  command) . 

— Sever  the  relationship  between  LES  and  G(M  or  class  standing 
{elimination  of  GOM  recoinnended  elsewhere  may  render  this  moot). 

— Reduce  the  administrative  burden  of  LES. 

— Instruct  cadets  in  what  to  evaluate,  what  aptitude  for  service 
encompasses,  and  how  to  conduct  performance  counseling. 

Tliese  would  be  the  minimum  changes.  Perhaps  the  better  approach 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  leadership  evaluation  as  it  now  exists 
preserving  only  Tactical  Officer  evaluations. 

5.  Disciplinary  System.  The  present  USCC  Disciplinary  System, 
reasonably  well  understood  by  cadets  and  officers,  provides  a convenient 
form  for  recording  infractions  and  defines  quite  clearly  the  minimal 
acceptable  behavior  In  a wide  range  of  areas.  In  recent  years,  the 
Disciplinary  System  regulations  have  been  abbreviated  requiring  In- 
creased Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Tactical  Officers,  the  primary 
executors  of  the  system.  Ihe  Study  Group  strongly  endorses  such  trends 
and  concludes  that  emphasis  should  continue  to  fall  on  a simplified 
and  generalized  prescription  for  desired  modes  of  conduct  rather  than 
on  a detailed  list  of  offenses  and  punishments.  The  latter  alter- 
native all  too  often  becomes  a shopping  list  far  bad  behavior  in  which 
the  potential  offender  weighs  his  proposed  transgression  against  the 
allotted  punishment.  Notwithstanding  the  Improved  and  improving 
approaches  to  the  Disciplinary  System,  It  still  appears  overly  punitive 
In  Its  present  configuration.  Most  cadets  (85Z)  and  recent  graduates 
(72Z)  surveyed  describe  the  Disciplinary  System  as  either  punitive  or 
controlling,  while  only  15Z  of  cadets  and  28%  of  recent  graduates 
describe  It  as  either  educational,  administrative,  or  motivational. 
Experience  with  the  ystem  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  an 
Increasing  proportion  of  cadets  to  see  the  system  as  punitive.  The 
data  from  recent  graduates  now  serving  as  platoon  leaders  support  the 
same  conclusion.  Recent  graduates  also  most  frequently  selected  the 
Disciplinary  System  as  the  factor  which  Impacts  most  adversely  on  the 
Honor  System  (this  question  was  not  asked  of  cadets) . Regardless  of 
such  perceptions,  the  Study  Groiq>  acknowledges  the  necessity  for  rules 
and  associated  punishments  as  an  Integral  part  of  any  disciplinary 
system.  But,  a system  overly  punitive  In  nature  or  so  perceived  can  be 
counter-productive « It ; 
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— Fosters  mlnlmel  acceptable  performance. 

— Promotes  devious  gamesmanship. 

— Discourages  misconduct  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

— Promotes  disaffection  with  the  operators  of  the  system. 

— Fosters  compliance  not  Internalization. 

— Enforces  the  "faar-of-fallure"  syndrome. 

— Promotes  an  over-appreciation  of  punitive  leadership. 

Perhaps  the  most  pernicious  effects  are  the  encouragement  of  minimal 
acceptable  behavior  and  a view  of  organizational  leadership  based 
largely  on  rules  and  associated  punishments . When  asked  how  they 
would  motivate  their  troops  after  graduation  when  demerits  would  not 
be  available,  a group  of  First  class  cadets  concluded  that  "We'll 
still  have  the  Article  15."  There  are  clearly  better  ways  to  develop 
and  nurture  discipline. 

We  conclude  that  there  is  a structural  imbalance  in  the  Discip- 
linary System  resulting  in  a well-defined  and  well-understood  system 
of  pvinishments  on  the  one  hand  with  no  corresponding  or  even  roughly 
analogous  system  of  positive  incentives  on  the  other.  Discipline  at 
West  Point  should  Include  more  than  punishment;  punishment  is  incidental 
to  discipline  and  not  its  purpose.  The  development  of  self-discipline 
certainly  involves  more  than  exacting  a price  for  Improper  behavior. 

There  are  positive  incentives  at  West  Point,  but  they  are  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  appropriate  quality  to  balance  the  well  structured 
punitive  image  of  the  punishment  system — not  a one-to-one  correspondence 
— nor  should  a cadet  be  rewarded  for  merely  doing  his  duty;  but  there 
should  be  rewards  for  uncommon  or  extraordinary  performance  In  the  routine 
of  cadet  life.  The  considerable  body  of  privileges  associated  with  each 
class  may  properly  be  construed  as  rewards  of  a sort,  but  these  rewards 
or  privileges  are  viewed  by  cadets  as  "rights"  attained  by  virtue  of 
remaining  In  the  system  for  a period  of  time  and  which  may  be  taken 
away  as  punishment. 

6.  Social  Development.  A significant  conclusion  from  both 
surveys  and  Interviews  la  the  lack  of  social  maturity  displayed  by  new 
graduates.  The  cloistered  atmosphere  of  the  Academy,  Its  remote  location 
and  the  limited  freedom  accorded  to  cadets,  shelters  cadets  from 
contemporary  experiences.  Both  the  demands  of  the  academic  and 
military  programs  and  the  austere  nature  of  the  cadet  experience 
justify  restrictions  of  cadet  freedom.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
Academy  needs  to  consider  carefully  changes  In  the  system  of  privileges 
to  allow  greater  opportunity  for  maturation.  Privileges  tend  to  be 
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viewed  as  rewards;  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  freedom  to 
leave  the  Academy  also  has  Intrinsic  value  in  the  development  of 
cadets.  The  challenge  is  to  find  the  proper  balance. 

7.  Competition.  The  young  men  and  women  who  come  to  West 
Point  have  a strong  sense  of  competition.  They  have  competed  very 
successfully  in  athletics  and  study  activities.  They  come  to 

West  Point  eager  for  the  challenge,  and  the  Academy  reinforces  this 
powerful  motivating  influence.  Hie  art  of  the  matter  is  to  help 
cadets  keep  their  attitude  healthy.  Competition  always  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  destructive.  Winning  can  become  more  im- 
portant than  personal  standards  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  com- 
passion for  others.  West  Point  needs  to  channel  competition  away 
from  the  inter-personal  and  towards  relevant  fixed  standards  where- 
ever  possible.  Whether  in  academics  or  In  athletics,  the  cadets 
should  be  challenged  by  a clear  set  of  ob.lective  criteria  rather 
than  by  the  performance  of  their  peers. 

8.  The  Fourth  Class  System.  The  most  vexing  problem  addressed 
by  the  Study  Group  was  the  analysis  of  the  Fourth  Class  System.  The 
beginnings  of  the  system  go  as  far  back  as  Thayer,  and  so  do  the 
abuses.  In  one  way  or  another,  every  Superintendent  and  every  Com- 
mandant has  had  to  cope  with  the  abuses.  In  1919,  Superintendent 
Douglas  McArthur  formalized  a system,  in  part,  to  eliminate  the 
harsh  treatment  of  Plebss,  a practice  which  frequently  carried  over 
into  handling  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Army.  In  1976,  Brigadier  General 
Ulmer,  Commandant  of  Cadets,  said: 

Abuses  of  the  Fourth  Class  System  represent  the  greatest 
potential  for  future  public  embarrassment  of  the  Military 
Academy.  We  need  to  keep  asking  ourselves  the  rationale 
for  everything  we  do  within  the  Fourth  Class  System. 

The  Study  Group  readily  recognizes  the  virtues  of  the  Fourth  Class 
System.  It  is  an  effective  tool  for  socialization  and  equalization 
of  cadets.  And  the  stressful  environment  probably  contributes  to 
the  learning  and  preparation  necessary  to  become  a cadet . The  sense 
of  pride  and  cohesion  from  having  endured  a grueling  experience  are 
clear  contributors  to  individual  and  group  confidence.  Moreover,  it 
is  an  important  element  of  the  traditional  West  Point  £:q;>erience. 

But,  the  Conaiittce  is  seriously  concerned  over  both  the  potential 
for  abuse  and  the  potential  ill  effects  of  the  system  itself. 
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Every  year  In  the  recent  nast.  Cadet  Basic  Training— Beast 
Barracks — begins  with  the  strict  Intent  to  provide  supportive  and 
positive  leadership  in  a demanding  environment.  But  soon,  as  one 
long-time  observer  puts  it,  “the  mad-dogs  of  August  are  unleashed." 

It  was  reported  to  the  committee  that  In  1976:  "At  the  end  of  the 
first  week  the  King  of  the  Beasts  called  in  the  detail  and  told 
them,  'I  want  to  see  some  smoking  butt  out  there."' 

At  the  same  time  thert  are  examples  of  more  supportive  leadership, 
and  there  are  clear  Indications  that  those  cadets  exposed  to  such 
leadership  perform  better  both  during  CBT  and  after  joining  the  Corps. 
But,  far  too  much  negative  leadership  remains.  And  In  September,  when 
every  Plebe  Is  totally  subject  to  every  upperclassman,  the  difficulty 
of  monitoring  the  system  multiplies. 

Throughout  the  year  reports  of  problems  ranging  from  personal 
services  to  verbal  abuse  and  threats  to  run  Flebes  "out  of  the  Corps", 
continue. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  thing  wrong  with  the  Fourth  Class 
System  is  not  what  Is  does  to  Plebes,  but  what  it  teaches  upper- 
classmen. And,  Indeed,  Plebes  are  somewhat  stoic  and  philosophical 
about  the  system,  although  they  view  It  as  unfair  and  abusive.  Of 
course,  this  year's  Plebe  is  next  year's  upperclassman,  end  the 
lessons  learned  are  not  lost.  And  It  Is  this  self-pcrpetuatlng  nature 
of  the  Plebe  leadership  experience  which  Is  so  frustrating.  Based 
upon  a study  of  the  Fourth  Class  System,  an  earlier  Commandant 
established  new  precepts  for  the  treatment  of  Plebes.  The  Commandant 
noted: 

...Commencing  on  the  first  day  of  New  Cadet  Barracks...  the 
Class  has  been  functioning  under  the  following  percepts : 

a.  To  treat  Plebes  with  the  same  dignity  and  respect 
an  officer  displays  towards  an  enlisted  man. 

b.  To  assume  from  the  outset  the  Plebe  had  por- 
fomed  commendably  while  in  secondary  school  in  order 
to  qualify  for  entrance,  and  was  motivated  to  be  a 
cadet,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  entered  the  gates; 
then  to  build  upon  his  past  performance  and  his  motiv- 
ation. 


c.  To  realize  that  the  mission  la  to  train,  develop  and 
support  the  Plebe,  not  to  terrorize,  threaten,  degrade  or  hu- 
mllltate  him. 


But  the  Commandant  was  reassigned  early  in  the  Fall^  once  again, 
the  continuity  of  purpose  was  broken  and  the  self-perpetuating  system 
was  triumphant. 

The  Study  Group  is  not  only  concerned  over  the  difficulty  in  elimin- 
ating abuse  but  also  with  some  fundamental  aspects  of  the  system  itself . 
We  have  concern  over: 


— The  total  and  pervasive  authority  over  Plebes. 

— Fundamental  assumptions  about  stress. 

Basic  to  the  abuses  of  the  system  and  to  the  negative  leadership 
experience  is  the  near  absolute  authority  held  by  upperclassmen.  The 
Study  Group  has  not  done  exhaustive  review  of  psychological  research 
J.n  authoritarian  relationships.  There  is,  however,  evidence  which 
suggests  that  absolute  authority  not  only  encourages  harsh  and  abusive 
behavior  by  the  person  In  authority,  but  also  encourages  veak,  indecisive, 
and  negative  behavior  by  the  person  subjected  to  the  absolute  authority. 
Moreover,  since  all  upperclassmen  wield  authority  but  have  routine 
leader  responsibility  only  to  the  Plebes  In  their  company,  it  becomes 
authority  without  responsibility  and  can  be  subject  to  capricious  use 
when  applied  to  others. 

In  practically  every  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Claes  System,  one 
encounters  the  fundamental  assumption  that  stress . however  produced, 
is  beneficial.  Significantly,  the  official  system  refers  to  "controlled 
stress."  Stress  properly  controlled,  probably  does  enhance  learning 
and  shorten  the  adjustment  period,  but  whether  it  develops  a person  who 
can  function  effectively  under  future  stress  is  less  clear.  The  major 
problem  is  that  the  system  Is  administered  by  upperclassmen  who  do  not 
understand  stress,  how  it  operates,  or  its  potential  for  harm.  In 
fact,  part  nf  the  Implicit  logic  supporting  the  continuance  of  harsh 
leadership  is  that  "stress  is  good  for  the  Plebe , it  is  easy  to  create 
stress  by  yelling,  ergo,  yelling  is,  if  not  good,  not  too  bad."  Many 
cadets  express  the  idea  that  they  are  left  without  leadership  tools  if 
they  cannot  deprive  Plebes  of  food  or  use  verbal  abuse.  This  belief, 
of  course,  ignores  the  fact  that  stress,  if  that  is  the  aim  of  the  system, 
can  be  created  in  a much  more  productive  fashion  through  calm  and  even 
supportive  challenges  to  meet  demanding  standards.  Moreover,  in  its 
evaluative  function,  the  stress  aspect  of  the  Fourth  Class  System  also 
may  be  producing  negative  effects.  A young  man  or  woman  who  decides 
not  to  put  up  with  the  stress  induced  by  negative,  abusive  leadership 
and  purposeless  activity  may  be,  in  fact,  demonstrating  the  qualities  of 
intelligence,  independence,  and  maturity  that  West  Point  and  the  Anqy 
want . 
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That  there  Is  soisethlng  wrong  with  the  method  of  inducing  stress 
is  implied  by  a recent  study  of  the  Fourth  Class  System  which  makes 
the  following  observations: 

That  the  unstated  mission  ...  of  creating  a stress- 
ful environment  for  the  new  cadet  . . . (and)  the  stated 
mission  of  developing  leadership  skills  of  the  upper 
classes  are  antithetical  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as 
the  upper  classes  are  expected  to  do  both,  provide  a 
stressful  environment  and  learn  modem  leadership 
techniques . 

Unfortunately,  the  study  falls  into  the  simplistic  trap  already 
discussed.  It  accepts  the  contention  that  stress  can  only  be  created 
through  abuse.  We  find  it  difficult  to  accept  practices  at  West  Point 
that  are  not  transferable  to  the  Army.  There  remains  the  question  of 
whether  stress  is  the  goal  of  the  system;  it  may  be  only  a by-product. 
The  true  challenge  of  the  system  may  be  simply  to  develop  habits  of 
responsibility  and  self-discipline  by  meeting  rigorous  but  reasonable 
demands . 

In  summary,  the  Study  Group  views  the  Fourth  Class  System  with 
much  ambivalence. 

— We  recognize  that  there  are  abuses  in  the  system,  but  we 
also  recognise  Ito  uses.  Thus,  we  canriot  yet  justify  recommending  its 
elimination. 

--However,  vre  think  the  Fourth  Class  System  carries  the  seeds  of 
continuing,  self-perpetuating  failure  unless  significant  changes  are 
introduced. 

— If  the  closed  cycle  of  dysfunctional  leadership  Involving  the 
Plebe,  the  upperclassmen,  the  new  graduate,  and  the  Tactical  Officer 
cannot  be  broken,  we  would  encourage  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
for  a least  four  years  with  its  relntroductlon  being  carefully  de- 
signed from  a "z'" ro  base." 

Another,  somewhat  minor  observation  of  the  Study  Group  relates  to 
Fourth  Class  knowledge — or  "Plebe  Poop."  What  originated  partly  as 
college  humor  and  partly  as  a means  for  preserving  traditions  has  become 
a purposeful,  time-consuming  system.  It  seems  bizarre  to  give  written 
examinations  on  "Plebe  Poop"  and  to  Interlace  the  traditional  with  a 
sort  of  psuedo-relevance  embodied  in  learning  the  specifications  of 
missiles,  tanks,  and  other  hardware.  We  discovered  that  the  Infonatlon 
wen  neither  well  understood  nor  long  remembered. 

9.  The  Advent  of  tfowig.  We  noted  with  satisfaction  the  competence 
and  sincerity  that  have  characterized  West  Point's  efforts  to  Integrate 
women  cadets  into  the  routine  of  Acadaa^  life.  The  results  of  prior 
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planning  and  tho  sense  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  West  Point  are 
evident.  Many  of  our  ob&ervatlone  may  only  suggest  areas  to  be  watched 
in  subsequent  evaluations. 

— The  Effects  of  the  Plebe  Year.  Though  men  have  undergone  the 
rigors  of  Plebe  year  for  decades,  the  data  obtained  may  not  be  com- 
pletely transferable  to  women  who  may  not  react  with  the  same  psy- 
chologlcnl  or  physiological  manifestations  as  their  male  counterparts. 

— Appropriate  Role  Models.  There  are  currently  few  women  officers 
on  the  staff  and  faculty.  Consequently,  the  female  cadets  have  a 
limited  number  of  role  models  for  emulation.  Of  significance  is  the 
absence  ot  a woman  Tactical  Officer.  As  the  Tactical  Officer  is  the 
most  visible  and  influential  member  of  the  non-tenured  staff  and  faculty, 
the  absence  of  a female  Tactical  Officer  would  seem  to  be  a problem. 

— Speciality  Selection  for  Women.  Though  at  least  three  years  distant 
at  this  juncture,  the  question  of  speciality  choice  for  women  graduates 
will  continue  to  become  increasingly  important.  Interest  will  come  not 
only  for  the  women  cadet  as  uhe  grapples  with  the  realization  of  eventual 
commissioning  and  Its  concomitant  responsibilities,  but  also  from  other 
observers  both  inside  and  outside  the  Academy.  Early  study  and  resolution 
of  the  speciality  options  available  to  women  cadets  would  seem  key  to 
alleviating  potential  areas  of  misunderstanding  or  confusion. 

10.  Sex  Education.  Given  both  the  Intensity  and  proximity  of 
living  conditions  at  West  Point,  there  would  seem  to  be  a need  for  sex 
education  that  addresses  the  mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations 
for  both  sexes  living  in  such  an  environment.  The  education  should  be 
straight  forward,  mature,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  encompass  physl- 
oluglcal  features,  reproduction,  contraception,  hygiene,  and  responsi- 
bility. 

F . Military  Education  and  Training 

1.  Overview.  One  of  the  comments  of  the  Borman  Report  and  a 
recurring  theme  from  intervlevrs  with  senior  officers,  both  active 
and  retired,  is  chat  West  Point  should  not  be  In  the  business  of 
producing  branch  qualified  lieutenants.  Most  hold’ this  view  because  of 
a concern  that  such  extensive  military  training  will,  inevitably, 
erode  the  academic  side  of  the  Academy,  either  through  direct  competition 
for  time  or  through  attraction  of  interest,  or  both.  Others,  concedl'^^ig 
that  branch  qualification  is  reasonably  within  reach  and  not  neceswrlly 
a negative  force,  are  more  concerned  over  the  added  pressure  and  inten- 
sity of  the  West  Point  experience  The  Study  Group  mas  struck  by  the 
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unremitting  purposefulness  of  West  Point  In  its  every  activity.  For 
example,  after  having  heard  from  graduates  of  several  years  ago  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Third  Class  summer  at  Csmp  Buckner  In  terns  of  class  cohe- 
sion and  a relaxed  but  productive,  field  training  program;  we  aze  sur- 
prised by  the  intensity  of  the  contemporary  Third  Class  Suamer.  While 
the  official  schedule  would  argue  chat  there  is  ample  free  tine, 

Che  schedule  falls  to  reflect  a myriad  of  things  which  absorb  the 
cadet's  time  (e.g.,  preparation  for  training,  travel  to  and  from 
Fort  Knox) . 

Vnlle  speciality  qualification  probably  can  be  accomplished  In  the 
summer  without  interfering  with  academic  studies,  the  price  in- 
creased Intensity  of  the  cadet  experience  probably  makes  it  umv^ae. 
Moreover,  the  nature  of  recently  planned  chunges  in  Officer  Basic 
Schools  make  ft  clear  that,  in  two  or  three  years,  it  would  be  nearly 
Impossible  to  achieve  epeclality  qualification  without  a major  Impact 
on  the  cadet  and  probably  the  academic  curricula , 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  one  should  sacrifice  quality 
training,  perhaps  some  of  which  Is  speciality  related,  or  fall  to  p,lve 
the  West  Point  graduate  unique  Intellectual  depth  In  the  profession 
of  arms.  Unfortunately,  the  issue  of  academic  education  versus 
military  training,  the  Inherent  duality  of  West  Point,  is  too  often 
misunderstood  and  debated  In  Imprecise  and  improper  terms; 

— Much  of  the  criticism  of  that  called  "Military"  centers  on 
Cadet  regulations.  Cadet  discipline,  and  other  uniquely  cadet  activities, 
'vhlch  are  viewed  as  harassing,  inconsistent,  and  fundamentally  unfair. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  there  should  be  regulations  and  discipline  but, 
rather,  is  the  application  of  regulations  and  discipline  even,  sensible 
and  mature. 

— Too  frequently  the  responsibility  for  providing  experience 
relevant  to  the  Army  Is  translated  into  the  simplest  of  skill  training 
rather  than  into  the  requirement  for  an  Intellectual  grasp  of  the 
military  calling  and  the  alignment  of  leadership  practices  with  those 
In  the  Army. 

— Much  of  that  which  la  done  could  be  much  Improved,  yet  the 
Issue  is  seen  only  Infrequently  as  a matter  of  quality. 

— An3rthlng  military  Is  frequently  considered  unintellectual  or 
antithetical  to  academic  pursuits. 

In  short,  the  frequently  emotional  and  always  imprecise  debate  fails 
to  address  the  Important  Issues.  The  Ftu.dy  Group  simply  cannot 
accept  the  Impllcstlon  that  Lad  lieutenants  make  good  generals  0£  that 
West  Point  should  concentrate  on  developing  lleutenunts  rather  than 
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generals.  These  are  false  choices,  choices  that  should  noc  be  posed  to 
West  Point.  We  believe  that  cadets  can  be  given  better  than  average 
pre-coomlsslon  skills,  relevmt  and  beneficial  leadership  experiences, 
and  a unique  intellectual  graap  of  the  luilltary.  But,  the  tone,  content, 
and  quality  of  the  ‘'military"  component  are  not  adequate  to  the  task. 

2.  Academic  Year..  The  Military  Science  instruction  during  the 
academic  year  closely  approximates  that  taught  in  any  ROXC  program 
and  is  faithful  to  the  pre-commissioning  objectives  established  by 

the  Army.  The  content  and  sequencing  are  tailored  to  prepare  the  cadet 
for  summer  training,  e.g.,  squad  tactics  are  taught  in  the  spring 
before  Buckner. 

Given,  however,  the  sizeable  amount  of  time  available  for  military 
training  ovorall  in  the  academic  year  and  summer,  there  is  enormous 
opportunity  cost  in  the  cun'ent  program.  West  Point,  alone  among  tha 
pre- commissioning  sources,  offers  the  opportunity  to  provide  intel- 
lectual depth  in  the  study  of  the  military  profession— most  things 
required  for  military  shills  can  be  provided  during  the  summer  period — 
and  the  academic  year  provides  the  opportunity  far  a tmiqua  experience. 

The  coTomlttee  strongly  urges  major  changes  in  the  curricula  and 
pedagogy  for  Military  Science. 

■—Courses  should  be  provided  in  subjects  with  Intelxectual  con- 
tent. Some  examples  are  Evolution  of  the  Military  Profession,  Com- 
parative Military  Systems,  Modem  Warfare,  Professional  Ethics,  and 
the  American  Soldier. 

— Both  tc  bridge  the  gap  between  military  professional  instruction 
and  academic  studies  and  to  reinstltutc  the  role  of  the  Tactical  Officer 
as  instructor  and  teacher,  classes  in  Military  Science  should  call  upon 
Academic  Instructors  and  Tactical  Officers  as  team  teachers. 

3.  Summer  Training.  The  West  Point  summer  training  program 
offers  a great  opportunity  to  give  the  cadet  challenging  experiance 
and  meaningful  leadership  opportunities.  The  current  progren  is  both 
popular  with  cadets  and  effactive  in  providing  training  and  experience 
for  devp.lowuent  as  Army  Officers.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  feels 
that  there  are  some  improveraents  ^>d^ich  could  be  made.  These  inpyove- 
ments  feature; 

— Introduction  ^ a Bumaer  program  placing  the  cadet  in  the 
training  base  aa  a **Drlil  Cadet eee-^eting  the  Prill  Seraewt.  The 
cadet  is  well  founded  in  the  School  of  the  Soldier  and  in  besic  rifle 
markamanship.  With  these  akillc,  the  cadet  could  be  exposed  to  a 
realistic  leadership  situation  as  a trainer.  Both  the  Air  Force  and 
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the  Navy  already  tuve  a similar  program.  We  believe  this  program 
will  serve  to  attenuate  some  of  the  negative  leadership  eocperlences  by 
placing  the  cadet  In  a real  military  envlronmait.  It  Is  also  Important 
to  note  that  It  Is  Intended  that  the  cadets  not  be  given  officer  priv- 
ileges while  In  the  field;  rather  they  should  get  a total  appreciation 
for  the  noncoomlsaloned  officer  role. 

— Elimination  of  some  Cadet  Military  Skill  Training  (Airborne. 

Ranger,  etc.).  We  seriously  question  the  cost  and  utility  of  some 
oF  the  skill  Training,  particularly  expensive  training  which  has 
limited  application  and  offers  little  return  to  the  Army.  And  we 
would  sacrifice  all  Skill  Training  prior  to  grauduatlon  If  necessary 
to  free  Second  Class  summer  for  Che  Drill  Cadet  Program.  We  do 
acknowledge  the  value  of  Ranger  and  Airborne  Training,  but  these 
could  be  taken  after  graduation.  Alternatively,  the  sacrifice  of 
some  leave  would  allow  both  Airborne  and  Drill  Cadet  Training  In  the 
same  summer . 

--Elimination  or  reduction  of  First  Class  Participation  at  Camp 
Buckner  to  free  the  First  Class  Cadets  for  more  rewarding  activity such 
us  branch-oriented  Cadet  Troop  Leader  Training  (CTLT) . The  new  Third 
Class  would  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  running  their  own 
organization  and  much  of  Che  training.  There  is  precedence  for  this 
arrangement,  and  we  think  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Third  Class. 

— Reduce  the  amount  of  leave  for  some  cadets  as  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  recommended  training. 

— Retention  of  Cadet  Basic  Training  (CBT)  . This  Is  one  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  the  cadet  experience.  While  we  do  not  believe  that 
cadets  retain  the  substance  of  CBT  (analogous  to  Army  Basic  Training)  the 
physical  training,  Che  demanding  schedule,  and  general  environment  are 
important  to  the  transition  from  civilian  to  cadet. 

—Retention  of  Cadet  Troop  Leader  TralnlnR  (CTLT)  but  conducted  In 
First  Class  summer  and  %d.th  branch-related  experienced  The  CTLT  *'3d 
Lieutenant"  program  Is  universally  applauded  as  providing  a realistic 
exDurlence  for  cadets.  By  providing  for  tentative  speciality  selection 
In  Second  Class  year  and  conducting  CTLT  during  First  Class  summer,  we 
see  a somewhat  more  relevant  experience. 

The  opportunity  for  noncommissioned  officer  experience  In  the 
Army  (Drill  Cadet)  and  for  speciality  related  -*3d  Lieutenant"  experience 
(!ctlt)  Is  an  important  change  to  suamar  training,  exploiting  the 
opportunity  to  make  West  Point  training  unique. 
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In  sumuiry,  the  preferred  eumer  training  program  le: 


Fourth  Clasa  Summer 
Third  Clasa  Sumter 

Second  Claes  Summer 
First  Class  Summer 


Cadet  Basic  Training  (CBT) 

Cadet  Field  Training 
(Camp  Buckner) 

Drill  Cadet  (and,  possibly.  Airborne) 
CBT  Detail  and  CTLT 


4.  Physical  Education.  Physical  conditioning  Is  critically 
Important  to  ttie  Army  combat  arms  officer,  and  physical  education  Is 
done  exceedingly  well  at  West  Point.  Although  physical  education 
absorbs  a good  deal  of  the  cadet's  energy,  we  are  reluctant  to  recom- 
mend reducing  the  scheduled  hours.  The  actual  scheduled  hours  have 
been  decreased  over  the  years  and  are  fewer  than  either  of  the  other 
major  academies: 


Phys  Ed 

Classes 

USMA 

127  hours 

USAFA 

146.7 

USNA 

137.5 

Tests 

Intramural 

Total 

12 

42/9* 

181/9* 

12 

90 

248.7 

32 

60 

229.5 

*There  are  9 optional  hours  In  Spring  Intramurals.  The  181 
mandatory  hours  compare  to  approximately  225  total  mandatory 
hours  In  1958. 

While  we  would  not  reduce  the  scheduled  hours , we  are  concernf  d 
over  the  leverage  exerted  upon  the  cadet  by  the  Office  of  Physical 
Education  (OPE)  grading  system.  Many  of  the  grades  are  awarded  on  a 
normative  basis  (highest  grade  based  on  best  individual  cadet  per- 
formance, with  set  percentages  for  failures),  thereby  introducing 
the  potential  for  never-ending  physical  coiif>etltlon.  It  seems  that 
a minimum  absolute  standard  should  be  established  with  either  Pass/ 
Fall  grading  or  successive  absolute  levels  for  higher  grades. 

Another  concern  of  the  study  group  Is  the  program  for  women 
cadets.  It  Is  our  observation  that  there  is  a near  obsession  at  West 
Point  when  giving  woiaen,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  some  physical 
education  program  as  man.  Our  Intuitive  feeling  Is  that  the  physical 
stress  Is  excessive  and  that  the  level  of  physical  conditioning  being 
demanded  may  nut  be  justified  for  future  service.  The  justification 
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for  Cho  physical  education  program  is  frequently  that  "equal  effort" 

Is  being  extracted  from  both  tuale  and  female  cadets.  While  the 
idea  Is  appealing  In  support  of  the  assertion  that  there  Is  a "single- 
track,"  vo.  are  uncertain  that  such  a precise  distinction  can  be  made. 

Speciality  Assignments.  Traditionally,  the  selection  and  assign- 
ment of  specialities  (Branching)  at  West  Point  has  been  done  by  GOM 
standing.  The  Study  Group  has  advocated  elimination  of  GON  and  we 
understand  tiuit  It  has  been  eliminated.  The  issue  now  is  to  devise 
an  alternate  branching  method. 

On  examination,  it  seemed  sensible  to  consider  a way  to  assign 
specialities  based  upon  demonstrated  ability  and  aptitude  rather  than 
interpersonal  competition.  The  solution  appears  remarkably  simple: 

— Department  of  Army  would  assign  tentative  speciality  quotas  to 
West  Point  during  the  spring  of  Second  Class  year,  thereby  permitting 
branch-related  "3d  Lieutenant"  training. 

— West  Point  would  then  assign  tentative  specialities  to  cadets  based 
upon:  branch  preference,  academic  performance,  military  performance, 
and  other  criteria  such  as  interest  'testing. 

Ue  visualize  a continuing  dialogue  between  West  Point  and  Army 
personnel  managers  which  might  result  in  adjustments  to  quota  allocations 
prior  to  tentative  selections  and  could  enable  changes  and  reallocations 
after  the  branch-related  CTLT. 

The  Study  Group  did  not  examine  in  detail  the  issues  of  which 
specialities  should  be  available  for  women  or  the  implications  of 
allowing  male  cadets  routinely  to  select  other  than  combat  arms.  Any 
review  of  speciality  selection  for  male  cadets  must,  Inevitably,  consider 
the  policy  for  women.  We  note,  however,  that  the  graduation  of  combat 
arms  leaders  Is  a unique  rationale  for  West  Point. 
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CHAFTBR  VII 


INTERCOU.ECIATE  ATHLETICS 


A,  Introduction. 


The  athletic  program  at  West  Point,  encompaaalng  extracurricular. 
Intramural  and  Intercollegiate  activities,  plays  a major  role  in 
shaping  the  Academy  environment  and  contributes  directly  to  the  cadet 
development  process.  Aside  from  certain  facilities  shortfalls,  tha 
extracurricular  and  Intramural  athletic  programs  are  sound,  uhlle 
the  intercollegiate  athletic  program  needs  revitalization.  The 
recent  efforts  towards  Improvement  need  to  be  continued  and  intensified. 

Although  the  Army  Athletic  Association  (AAA)  fields  more  inter" 
collegiate  teams  whose  yearly  winning  percentages  are  consistently  bet" 
ter  than  most  undergraduate  schools  in  the  country,  the  perception  of 
success  of  Che  Intercollegiate  athletic  program  hinges  directly 
on  the  achlevments  of  the  major  sports,  especially  football.  Whan 
major  athletic  teams  fail  to  produce  outstanding  results,  Co  include 
wins  over  ocher  service  academies  and  nationally  recognized  teams,  there 
Is  a resultant  negative  Impact  on  the  eaprlt  de  corps  of  the  community, 
Che  national  image  of  the  Academy,  and  the  financial  posture  of  the 
AAA. 


In  recent  years,  athletic  teams  In  major  sports  at  tha  Academy  have 
not  had  impressive  records.  The  1957"1976  record  of  Che  traditional 
major  athletic  teams  that  compete  against  Navy  reflects  a losing  trend. 

In  the  last  five  years,  the  net  results  against  Navy  are  striking""!! 
wins,  39  losses  and  2 ties.  Traditional  rivalries  aside,  results  of 
intercollegiate  athletic  competition  with  the  other  service  academies 
are  especially  meaningful  since  each  faces,  by  and  large,  the  same  re~ 
crultlng  challenges. 

Scnreral  factors  have  contributed  to  a general  lack  of  Intercollagi" 
ate  atletlc  success.  These  key  factors  Includes  lack  of  an  Inatltu- 
tlonal  commltmant  to  Intarcollaglate  atblaclca,  role  and  composition 
of  the  Athletic  Board,  Che  tenure  and  qualifications  of  the  Director  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  (DIA)  and  tha  organization  and  management  of 
Che  Army  Athletic  AasoclaClon. 

B.  Institutional  Ckmadtment  to  Intercollegiate  Athletlca. 

Excellence  In  athletlca  is  as  inherent  to  the  misalen  of  the  Military 
Academy  as  excellence  in  studies  and  military  training.  DSMA  Intarcol" 


Isglate  athletic  teams,  representative  o£  the  Institution,  are  expected 
to  excel  in  competitive  athletics.  Institutional  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence In  Intercollegiate  athletics  can  be  achieved  without  detri- 
ment to  other  outstanding  Academy  programs  and  can  be  manifested  by: 
clearly  defined  statements  of  intercollegiate  athletic  policy;  expres- 
sion of  concise  intercollegiate  athletic  goals  and  objectives;  visible 
efforts  to  Increase  the  degree  of  alumni  support  through  the  Association 
of  Graduates;  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  outstanding 
athletic  facilities;  frequency  of  visits  of  Academy  officials  at  team 
practices,  NCAA  contests  and  press  functions;  enthusiastic,  voluntary 
spectator  support  at  team  practices  and  games  by  the  entire  West  Point 
community;  the  degree  of  professionalism  exhibited  in  the  management 
of  the  Intercollegiate  athletic  program;  and  finally,  malclng  this 
commitment  to  excellence  visible  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Informally,  the  Academy  does  have  a goal  relative  to  intercolle- 
giate athletlc8~win  75X  of  the  contests  and  at  least  50%  against 
other  service  Academies.  Although  a step  In  the  right  direction,  a 
more  complete  statement  of  objectives  should  be  developed  and  promulgated 
formally  for  each  sport  which  would  include  the  level  of  competition,  the 
degree  of  national  recognition  desired,  and  post-season  competition 
aspirations.  An  expression  of  such  objectives  can  serve  as  the  nucleus 
of  a "win”  philosophy  at  the  Academy  which  coaches,  managers,  and 
officials  at  all  levels  of  the  Academy  should  support  in  the  overall 
administration  of  the  intercollegiate  program. 

The  lack  of  institutional  commitment  is  also  apparent  in 
the  mediocre  athletic  facilities.  A prominent  Review  Panel  on 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  in  1972  declared  as  Inconceivable  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  would  allow  the  athletic  and  physical  educaticn  departments 
to  function  with  the  mediocre  facilities  which  currently  exist. 

The  Academy  must  not  be  satisfied  with  mediocre  athletic  facili- 
ties and  must  provide  for  their  timely  replacement  or  renovation. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  more  than  80  NCAA  schools  have  built  new 
basketball  facilities.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these  have  seating 
capacities  of  5,000  or  greater  and  48  percent  seat  more  than  10,000. 

In  addition,  29  NCAA  schools  will  complete  new  basketball  facilities 
In  the  next  five  years.  Af  West  Point,  the  current  basketball  floor 
is  over  38  years  old  and  located  In  a field  house  of  equal  vintage. 

The  basketball  court  and  stands,  not  only  unsatisfactory  for  a 
basketball  facility  measured  by  today's  standards,  also  preclude 
effective  utilization  of  the  field  house  for  more  suitable  purposes. 

The  current  hockey  facility,  constructed  in  the  early  thirties,  also 
needs  a replacement . 
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At  West  Point  the  current  1,500  seats  for  hockey  and  3,100  for  basket- 
ball have  been  marginally  adequate  at  best.  In  recent  years,  experience 
shows  that  standing  room  only  has  been  available  for  games  with  recog- 
nised oppononts  and,  given  adequate  facilities,  greater  attendance  can 
be  promoted.  The  Academy  should  plan  on  a priority  basis  for  greater 
seating  capacity  for  both  hockey  and  basketball.  Seating  capacities  of 
about  4,000  for  hockey  and  7,000  for  basketball  appear  to  be  reasonable 
considering  construction  costs  and  future  attendance  expectations.  Other 
priority  needs  Include  renovation  of  the  football  stadium,  gymnasium  al- 
terations, and  additional  outdoor  athletic  areas. 

Another  area  of  support  for  the  USMA  intercollegiate  athletic  pro- 
gram, not  fully  exploited  compared  to  other  institutions.  Is  the  Alumni 
Association.  Declarations  of  moral  support  from  trustees  as  well  as 
contributions  to  athletic  programs  and  facilities  should  be  solicited 
so  that  alumni  Interer.  aad  support  complement  the  Academy's  institutional 
commitment  to  athletics.  Recent  efforts  In  support  of  the  astroturf 
project  for  footbal 1 serve  as  an  example  of  the  potential  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  increased  alumni  Involvement. 

The  Superintendent  must  be  the  catalyst  in  the  development  or 
elaboration  of  the  institution's  commitment  to  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Once  the  institutional  commitment  is  defined  and  understood  by  the 
community,  organizations  can  be  formed  or  structured  to  attain  stated 
goals,  and  managers  can  develop  reasonable  plans  to  achieve  objectives. 

C.  Athletic  Board. 


Employing  a board,  council,  or  committee  to  advise  college  or 
university  executives  on  athletic  policy  matters  is  a standard  practice. 
The  diversity  and  intensity  of  the  West  Point  curriculum  dictate  the  need 
for  a representative,  knowledgeable  body  to  advise  the  Superintendent  on 
Sthletic  policy.  Presently,  the  Academy  supports  approximately  59  sports 
at  levels  which  Include  intercollegiate,  club.  Intramural,  physical  ed- 
ucation instruction,  and  recreation  services.  The  diversity  of  the 
program  Is  further  amplified  by  the  existence  of  intercollegiate  "JV" 
or  freshman  teams  backing  up  most  varsity  squads  as  well  as  the  Im- 
minent establlehraent  of  a coopareble  structure  for  women  cadets. 

In  comparison  to  athletic  ccoBalCtees  at  most  other  schools,  the 
Athletic  Board  le  unique  in  its  composition  end  scope  of  delibera- 
tions. In  addition  to  a balance  of  faculty  manbers  end  represenetlves 
of  other  university  sctlvlties,  many  institutions  include  students  end 
alumni  on  their  boards  whereas  the  Athletic  Board  at  West  Point  is 
weighted  heavily  with  senior  personnel.  In  the  majority  of  institutions, 
although  not  specifically  stated,  athletic  committees  exist  as  much  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  as  e community  sounding  board  to  assist  athletic 
department  heads  as  they  do  for  advising  institutional  executives  on 
specific  athletic  policy. 
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Because  o£  the  authority  of  the  Athletic  Board,  the  degree  of  autonomy 
accorded  the  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  at  West  Point  to  manage 
Army  Athletic  Association  business  Is  noticeably  less  than  that  found  at 
other  institutions.  The  Athletic  Board  Involves  itself  In  the  operations 
and  business  practices  of  the  AAA  In  great  detail,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  a lack,  of  confidence  In  AAA  management.  Conversely,  AAA  management  may 
not  have  been  effective  because  of  this  involvement.  Another  possible 
reason  for  Athletic  Board's  involvement  is  the  threat,  real  or  imagined, 
of  "big  time"  athletics  detracting  from  the  military  and  academic  programs. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  cannot  be 
held  reasonably  accountable  for  management  of  the  AAA  as  long  as  the 
Athletic  Board  continues  to  exercise  direct  influence  and  involvement  on 
most  facets  of  AAA  operations. 

Based  on  a review  of  other  Institutions'  experience,  a standing 
committee  on  athletics,  advisory  to  the  Superintendent  on  athletic 
policy  matters,  could  ensure  an  Integrated,  coordinated  and  balanced 
program  at  West  Point.  Since  the  expansion  of  the  Corps  In  the  mld- 
slxtles,  a significant  growth  in  extracurricular  athletic  activities  has 
occurred  and  is  growing  further  with  the  introduction  of  women  cadets. 
Several  activities,  to  include  the  AAA,  Office  of  Physical  Education 
(OPE),  Cadet  Activities  Office  (CAO)  and  Recreation  Services  Division, 
compete  for  West  Point's  limited  athletic  resources.  The  need  for  en 
organizational  .focal  point  to  ensure  a reasonable  balance  among  these 
competing  demands  has  become  lncreasi:^gly  apparent.  In  lieu  of  the 
current  Athletic  Foard,  a representative  athletic  committee,  advisory  In 
nature  and  responsible  for  looking  at  the  total  athletic  program,  to 
Include  facilities,  should  be  considered. 

In  the  final  analysis,  regardless  of  how  such  & committee  Is  struct 
tured,  it  Is  imperative  that  It  be  advisory  to  the  Superintendent  so  as 
not  to  Infringe  on  the  management  prerogatives  ana  reaponslblllties  of 
the  DIA.  In  this  regard,  tl.o  charter  of  the  athletic  committee  should 
be  as  precise  and  definitive  as  possible. 

^ • Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  (DIA) . 

In  today's  coiapetltlve  world  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  to  athletic  directors  is  business  management.  All 
athletic  directors  interviewed  advocated  the  Increaalng  need  for  busi- 
necs  experience  and  ability  to  mauaga  s successful  athletic  program. 

In  addition  to  bualness  experience,  the  DIA  should  also  be  a West  Point 
graduate  knowledgeable  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  In  short,  precise 
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selection  criteria  for  the  DIA  should  be  determined,  promulgated  and 
applied  when  the  occasion  for  his  selection  requires.  Further,  the  per- 
formance of  the  DIA  should  be  evaluated  not  only  on  the  won  and  lost 
column  and  the  financial  posture  of  the  AAA  but  additionally  on  his 
relationship  with  the  community  and  the  Institution.  Lastly,  the  posi- 
tion of  DIA  should  be  accorded  additional  prominence  by  including  him 
as  a member  of  select  Academy  committees  or  boards  so  that  better 
communications  and  understanding  are  established. 

E.  Army  Athletic  Association  (AAA) ♦ 

In  the  last  20  years  the  AAA  management  structure  has  expanded 
with  the  proliferation  of  assistant  athletic  directors  and  coaches  re- 
porting to  the  DIA.  This  wide  span  of  control,  short  tenure  of  the  DIA, 
and  the  dominant  role  of  the  Athletic  Board  may  have  been  responsible 
for  deficiencies  In  long-range  financial  and  facilities  plans,  promo- 
tional accomplishments,  and  overall  organizational  effectiveness. 
Expeditious  functional  realignment  and  revitalization  of  the  AAA  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  a dynamic  organization  which  is  competitive 
within  the  Academy  and  NCAA  environments. 

The  AAA  has  proliferated  the  title  of  "Assistant  Athletic  Director" 
without  attendant  increases  in  responsibility  accorded  such  positions. 

At  present,  the  DIA  has  five  assistant  athletic  directors,  four  addi- 
tional activity  managers  and  more  than  twenty  varsity  coaches  reporting 
to  him.  Fewer  assistant  athletic  directors  with  broadened  roles  would 
reduce  the  current  span  of  control  of  the  DIA. 

Appropriated  fund  support  for  intercollegiate  athletics  derives  from 
multiple  sources.  The  current  level  of  funding  has  been  reached  incre- 
mentally over  many  years  and  appears  to  have  been  determined  primarily 
by  availability  of  appropriated  funds  at  West  Point  and  not  through 
consideration  of  entitlements  or  requirements  of  the  Office  of  the  DIA. 

In  comparable  civilian  institutions  up  to  two-thirds  of  athletic  oper- 
ation budgets  are  supported  by  the  school  or  the  alumni  from  funds  other 
than  the  athletic  departments. 

The  AAA  has  not  placed  sufficient  emphasis  on  improvement  of  finan- 
cial posture  through  increased  promotional  activities  and  programs. 

Ticket  saleti,  local  AAA  chapters,  and  fund  raising  campalgna  In  coordina- 
tion with  activities  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Graduates  could  be 
further  exploited  to  reduce  t.ie  financial  burden.  Additionally,  tha 
absence  of  m long-range  financial  plan  provides  the  opportunity  for  in- 
advertent, inconsistent  and  uneconomical  decision  making  by  AAA  elements 
responsible  for  financiel  management  and  planning.  Organizationally,  tha 
ticket  manager  has  been  an  assistant  director  equal  to  the  bualnatvs 
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manager.  The  recent  decision  to  place  ticket  management  under  the  As- 
sistant DIA  for  business  was  sound.  Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  combining  other  AAA  functions  that  impact  directly  on  financial 
management.  Such  reorganization  would  establish  clear  responsibility 
and  authority  for  financial  management  and  business  functions  under  one 
organizational  element  and  enhance  coordination  for  those  activities 
whose  roles  impact  on  the  AAA  financial  posture. 

Most  major  institutions  give  considerable  emphasis  to  athletic 
promotion  because  of  its  major  impact  on  revenue  and  recruiting.  The 
promoticaal  chrllengf*  at  the  Academy  exceeds  chat  of  most  institutions 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  athletic  program,  the  corresponding  re- 
sources required  to  sustain  it,  and  the  expectations  generated  from 
West  Point's  past  reputation  for  excellence  in  athletics.  As  part  of  the 
overall  promotion  effort,  media  cov  ’'age  of  Army  athletics  in  the  locality 
of  West  Point  and  vicinity  is  excellent  but  the  Academy  is  a national  in- 
stitution and  aggressive  efforts  should  be  made  for  extensive  national 
media  coverage.  The  AAA  contributes  to  the  total  promotional  program 
of  the  Institution  by  scheduling  intercollegiate  contests  geographically 
dispersed  on  a national  basis.  Because  the  Academy  strlvas  to  attract 
outstanding  scholar  athletes  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  comprehen- 
sive media  coverage  nationwide  is  essential  to  capitalize  on  its  geo- 
graphically representative  scheduling. 

Press  relations  provide  the  means  to  generate  good  media  coverage. 
Coaches,  professors,  officer  representatives,  key  institutional  execu- 
tives, cadets,  and  staff  and  faculty  should  support  the  DIA  in  this 
important  program.  It  is  the  perception  of  many  personnel  affiliated 
with  intercollegiate  athletics  that  top  military  officials  at  the 
Academy  are  reluct'^nt  to  endorse  the  promotional  effort  in  an  outward 
aggressive  manner.  To  further  enhance  this  program,  press  relationships 
and  facilities  for  major  athletic  events  require  improvement. 

The  established  office  for  promotion  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
at  West  Point  is  the  Sports  Information  Office  (SIO)  which  Is  a branch 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Office  (PAO) . Although  supportive  Oi.  many 
of  the  Informational  needs  of  the  AAA,  the  office  is  not  staffed  wl.th 
sufficient  personnel  or  with  the  requisite  expertise  to  maintain  an 
aggressive,  well  rounded  promotional  program.  Consequently,  some  es- 
sential promotional  functions  are  delegated  to  assistant  athletic 
directors  and  coaches.  The  AAA  should  consider  the  eseabllshment  of  a 
promotional  office,  headed  by  a qualified  individual  on  a personal 
service  contract  basis,  under  which  the  present  Sports  Information  Of- 
fice- would  function  as  one  part. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Athletics  to  encourage  out- 
standing scholar  athletes  to  attend  the  Academy  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
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Considering  contemporary  attitudes  concerning  a career  as  an  Anity  of- 
ficer, the  demanding  academic  curriculum,  and  the  five-year  obligation, 
it  is  another  of  the  most  challenging  responsibilities  of  the  DIA. 

Because  of  its  importance,  visibility  and  controversy,  the  process  em- 
ployed by  the  DIA  to  encourage  scholar  athletes  to  seek  admission  to 
Wear  Point  warrants  constant  evaluation  and  emphasis,. 

An  athlete  selection  program  requires  significant  assistance  from 
outside  sources  in  order  to  be  successful.  The  key  to  success  is  com- 
munication through  efficient  and  effective  dialogue  with  the  field.  The 
current  athletic  recruiting  program  is  only  marginally  effective. 
Significant  improvement  must  be  made  in  this  important  area.  Regardless 
of  the  ability  of  the  coach,  the  quality  of  the  athlete  determines 
eventual  success  in  attaining  a winning  program.  Our  research  indicates 
that  many  athletes  recruited  by  the  Army  Athletic  Aasociation  have  failed 
to  earn  a letter  in  the  sport  for  which  they  were  recruited.  Certainly 
this  area  needs  immediate  attention.  Statistics  should  be  carefully 
compiled  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  ’■ecrulting  pro- 
gram. Academy  graduates,  especially  former  lettermen,  have  Indicated  to 
the  study  group  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  recruiting  program 
in  that  they  have  little  opportunity  to  participate  ir,  the  system. 

This  important  source  of  assistance  should  be  exploited  by  revising  cur- 
rent recruiting  programs. 

Becs'ise  of  the  significant  Influence  a roach  has  cm  the  cadet  de- 
velopment process,  a large  part  of  the  criteria  used  by  the  AAA  to  select 
a suitable  coach  is  already  predetermined — similar  to  the  criteria  for 
a tactical  officer,  instructor  or  staff  member.  The  key  variables  in 
the  selection  process  for  a coach  are  professionalism  and  competence  in 
his  sport.  In  recent  year's  the  level  of  coaching  expertise  considered 
or  even  the  decision  to  hire  or  fire  a coach  or  assistant  coach  was 
based  primarily  on  the  AAA  financial  posture  without  sufficient  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  or  priorities  accorded  each  sport  as  part  of  the 
overall  program.  The  required  degree  of  professionalism  and  competence 
desired  of  a coach  of  a particular  sport  should  be  predicated  on  the 
goals  and  objective  of  the  institution  for  the  particular  sport. 

Since  more  than  20  varsity  teams  engage  in  NCAA  competition,  and 
sports  for  women  cadets  will  soon  be  added,  decisions  concerning 
priorities  among  sports  and  levels  of  competition  by  sport  must  be  made. 
Such  ordering  of  priorities  b>'  competitive  level  will  place  e;^  .h  sport 
in  proper  perspective  and  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
coach  selection  criteria. 
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The  nutaber  of  civilian  assistant  coaches  authorised  in  order  of 
priority,  by  sport,  should  be  clearly  stipulated  on  a tiieely  basis. 

Institutional  goals  for  each  sport  and  the  experience  of  other 

succeesful  institutions  in  that  sport  should  be  considered.  Criteria  j 

for  civilian  assistant  coaches  should  Include  utility  as  ssslstant  or  | 

head  coaches  in  other  sports.  Contractual  arrangementa  for  civilian 
assistant  coashes,  to  Include  those  with  dual  capacity,  should  be  rela-  | 

tively  consistent  and  comparable.  j 

i 

In  addition  to  the  ability  of  the  coach  to  win,  to  recruit,  to  as*-  • | 

sume  a leadership  role  with  cadets,  and  to  represent  the  institution,  i 

his  performance  also  should  be  reasured  on  administrative  ability  to  ! 

include  participation  in  the  budget  process.  All  coaches  should  be 
required  to  participate  in  the  complete  budget  process,  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  operating  within  mutually  agreed  upon  budget  llmlte, 
and  to  make  a p'  sltive  contribution  to  more  eff.  ctive  financial  manage- 
ment. The  maintenance  and  annual  updata  of  a ihree-to  flve-yaar  budget 
projection  should  in  itself  serve  as  the  needed  catalyst  to  ensure 
greater  coach  participation  and  accountability. 

Because  of  the  unique  environment  of  West  Point,  intercollegiate 
athletics  have  problems  and  challenges  not  found  at  civilian  institutions. 

Innovation,  dedication,  and  institutional  commitment  are  required  to  ensure 
excellence  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  Athletics  play  an  Important 
role  Ir  the  cadet  development  process  and  all  concerned  should  measurably  | 

contribute  to  this  process.  j 


I 

I 

J 


I 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Extracurricular  activities  can  play  a vital  role  in  developing  the 
cadet  into  a well-roui)ded  Regular  Army  officer.  When  they  are  broad- 
ening, educational,  and  voluntary,  they  contribute  to  cadet  welfare  and 
morale  and  enhance  cadet  Intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development. 
Cadets  may  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletic  competition,  other 
than  varsity  sports,  through  such  club  sports  such  as  rugby,  volleyball, 
and  water  polo.  Although  free  to  Join  any  activities  that  Interest  them, 
they  are  cautioned  against  becoming  unwisely  overconnltted . 

The  Cadet  Activities  Office  (CAO)  is  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  all  clubs  or  activities.  Activities  are  started  or  ended  ac- 
cording to  cadet  Interest;  final  approving  authority  rests  with  the  Com- 
mandant. The  CAO  monitors  this  Interest  level  very  closely,  in  part  by 
reviewing  annually  the  minutes  of  all  clubs.  Of  course,  budgetary  re- 
straints also  check  unwarranted  growth  In  the  types  and  numbers  of  activi- 
ties offered. 

The  clubs  or  activities  are  categorized  into  six  groups  (see  Figure  1) 
academic  group  (17),  competitive  athletic  group  (15),  military  skills 
group  (8),  recreational  group  (3),  religious  prrtlcipation  group  (10), 
and  support  group  (26)  . Each  group  Is  monitored  by  a specific  office 
having  a direct  interest  in  that  group.  For  example,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Physical  Education  monitors  the  competitive  athletic  group;  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Military  Instruction  has  responsibility  for  the 
military  skills  group;  and  the  Chaplain  looks  after  the  religiout;  parti- 
cipation group.  Group  monitors  provide  guidance  and  assistance  to  the 
various  of ficers-in -charge,  recommend  changes  in  activity  policies  and 
regulations,  and  submit  nominations  for  of fleers -in -charge . The  officers- 
in-charge  (OIC)  are  volunteers  from  the  staff  and  faculty,  who  are  en- 
dorsed by  the  Commandant  and  approved  by  the  Superintendent.  The  OIC 
supervises  the  cadet-in-charge  (CIC)  of  the  activity,  enforces  pertinent 
regulations,  and  attends  club  meetings  and  trips. 

The  Study  Group  found  that  the  Cadet  Activities  Office,  functioning 
under  the  Commandant,  was  generally  innovative  and  enthusiastic  In  serv- 
ing cadets  and  their  guests.  There  have  been  several  recent  changes 
that  reflect  more  efficient  management.  Budgetary  and  fund  disbursing 
activities  are  consolidated  under  a single  manager.  Presently,  new  con- 
tracts are  being  negotiated  for  cadet  use  of  hotels  during  football  trips 
in  order  to  provide  better  but  less  expensive  facilities.  The  cadet 
hostess  has  been  gl'/en  more  autonomy  in  order  to  Improve  her  effectiveness 


The  Study  Group  sonclodes  thet  extracurricular 
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and  expand  their  interests. 
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CADET  EXTRACDMLICDLAE  ACTIVITIES 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  HONOR  CODE  AND  SYSTEM 


"A  cadet  will  not  lie,  cheat,  or  ateal,  nor  tolcrata  those  who  do.*' 


A.  Introduction 


The  Study  Group  hee  considered  ceretully  the  Honor  Code  end  Honor 
Systene — those  vlilch  are  so  central  to  every  aspect  of  West  Point  life. 

While  the  Borman  Commission  examined  the  Honor  Code  and  System  In 
some  detail,  that  examination  was  In  the  specific,  context  of  the  Electri- 
cal Engineering  304  Incident.  The  Study  Group  has  endeavored  to  look  at 
the  Code  and  System  somewhat  more  broadly,  building  upon  the  work  of  the 
Borman  Commission. 

What  we  have  done  is  review  the  causes  believed  by  the  Borman  Coei- 
mlaalon  to  underlie  the  Electrical  Engineering  304  incident.  While 
Institutional  failure  may  well  have  been  a contributing  or  even  a major 
factor,  we  observe  that  those  Involved  were  mature  and  Intelligent  young 
men — part  of  a select  group — and  that  they  could  not  have  been  unaware  of 
the  Implications  of  their  actions.  Indeed,  one  must  examine  the  relation- 
ships between  Institutional  and  Individual  responsibility  with  sooe  caution. 
Neither  responsibility  Is  absolute  and  It  Is  just  as  unreasonable  to  excuse 
all  Individual  responsibility  simply  because  the  institution  falls  short  of 
perfection  as  It  Is  to  place  total  responsibility  on  Individual  behavior 
without  regard  to  the  Institution.  Furthermore,  overdrawing  the  cauae-effact 
relationship  could  lead  to  the  erroneous  view  that  Institutional  mrodlflcatlon 
would  preclude  "another  Electrical  Engineering  304";  the  unpredictability  of 
human  systems  ensures  that  the  potential  for  failure  is  always  present. 

Nevertheless,  whether  dealing  with  the  Academic  Program,  Military 
Training  or  the  Honor  System,  It  must  be  accepted  that  Institutional 
failures  which  entice  lying  or  cheating,  or  which  encourage  (or  even 
only  accommodate)  attitudes  of  disdain  for  excellence  and  disillusion- 
ment with  the  Institution,  Inevitably  erode  the  honor  and  Integrity  of 
the  Corps. 

B.  An  Initial  Appraisal 

Clearly,  the  West  Point  Honor  Code  la  unauypessed  among  American 
colleges  In  Its  exacting  nature  and  in  the  rigorous  damands  of  the  sup- 
porting- Honor  System.  One  of  the  initial  and  Important  conclusiona  of 


tha  Study  Group  waa  that  the  Honor  Coda  and  Honor  Syatam  vara  laboring 
undar  an  imraaaonabla  burdan, 

- Unraaaonabla  In  that  an  asactlng  coda  vus  aupportad  by  an  Inflax- 
Ibla  aystem  of  enforcaroent  idilch  carried  a alngla  aanctlon— parmanant 
aeparatlon. 

- Unraaaonable  In  that  parcaptlona  and  axpactatlona  are  such  that 
ao«a  viev  tha  coda  aa  a comprahenalve  guide  to  ethical  and  moral  be- 
havior. 

In  the  first  Instance,  disillusionment  and  lack  of  faith  have  bean 
engendered  by  blaarra  cases  where  the  Honor  System  was  not  sufficiently 
flexible  to  accoantodate  trivial  or  totally  unintentional  offenses.  In 
the  latter,  there  la  Imparted  both  an  unwarranted  sanctity  to  the  coda 
and  a distorted  and  fatally  truncated  view  of  ethical  obligation. 

Compounding  the  burden  are  the  "non-toleration"  feature,  which  re- 
quires a cadet,  as  a matter  of  honor,  to  report  all  trensgreeelona  of 
the  Code,  and  the  universal  Jurisdiction  which  applies  the  Code  and  Sys- 
tem everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

C.  In  the  Aftermath 


In  response  to  both  the  Borman  Commission  and  the  Study  Group,  West 
Point  has  already  taken  atepa  designed  to  Improve  the  Honor  System  and 
to  Improve  perceptions  of  the  Honor  Code. 

- West  Point  has  established  a committee  to  review  the  formal  ethics 
instruction  and  has  begun  formulation  of  a ccaprehenaive  four-year  pro- 
gram. The  Study  Group  recommends  a thorough  but  a cautious  approach  In 
this  area  which  allows  the  Academy  to  acquire  the  properly  educated  in- 
structors needed  for  formal  ethics  Instruction. 

- The  Superintendent  has  the  option  (at  the  direction  of  th«  Secre- 
tary of  Che  Army)  of  not  aeparatlng  a cadet  found  guilty  of  an  Honor 
violation,  if  the  clrcumaCancea  warrant. 

- The  Commandant  Is  the  convening  authority  for  Che  Full  Honor  Board, 
thus  ensuring  that  a asnlor  official  will  review  a case  before  it  eoaes 
Co  a hearing. 

- The  Special  Assistant  to  Che  Coomandanc  for  Honor  Matcara  is  cha 
"suparvisor  and  advlaor"  to  tha  Honor  Committee. 

- Tha  Full  Honor  Board  la  a due  process  board. 
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- On  a trial  basla  the  role  of  lawyers  has  bean  expanded  to  Include 
Involvement  at  the  Investigatory,  hearing,  and  review  levels. 

- Both  the  Full  Honor  Board  and  the  Subcommittee  hearing  Involve 
cadeta  selected  from  the  Corps  at  large. 

- Honor  Instruction  for  cadets  has  been  given  a thorough  review  and 
overhaul  to  eliminate  the  deadening  litany  of  detail  and  to  emphasize 
the  spirit  of  honor. 

- Honor  Instruction  is  being  extended  to  ensure  that  all  personnel 
at  the  Academy  fully  understand  the  Honor  Code  and  Honor  System. 

" Instructional  materials  and  honor  publications  make  clear  that  no 
one  exclusively  "owns  the  Code." 

The  Initial  reactions  to  these  changes  appear  favorable  and  the 
changes  themselvas  appear  to  promise  a salutary  effect.  Nonetheless, 
the  Study  Group  conducted  a searching  Inquiry  Into  the  Code  and  System. 

D . The  Significance  of  Change 

Two  of  the  changes  to  the  Code  and  System  have  broad  Impact: 

- The  authority  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Super** 
Intendent  to  retain  In  the  Corps  cadets  who  have  been  found  guilty  of 
an  honor  violation.  This  provision  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
"discretion." 

- The  Introduction  of  officer  advice  throughout  the  operation  of 
Che  Honor  System. 

The  Introduction  of  "discretion"  allows  the  mature  Judgment  of  Che 
Superintendent  to  be  brought  to  bear  to  ensure  that  due  consideration 
Is  given  Co  matters  of  mitigation.  Knowing  that  the  Superintendent  can 
and  will  use  discretion  should  make  It  much  easier  for  cadets  to  live 
with  the  "non-tolerotlon"  provision  of  the  Code. 

The  early  and  continuing  Involvement  of  officers,  from  th«  Special 
Assistant  for  Honor  Matters  through  the  Commandant,  helps  ensure  against 
cases  which  should  never  be  brought  to  the  Full  Honor:  Board. 

In  both  instances,  much  of  the  unreasonable  burden  la  removed  from 
the  Code  and  System  by  the  Introduction  of  mature  judgment.  This  la  not 
to  say  chat  we  think  officers  ought  to  "run"  the  System.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  we  strongly  urge  the  Corps  of  Cadets  to  permit  and  direct  the 
Full  Honor  Board  to  recommend  the  exerclae  of  "discretion"  In  appropriate 
cases . 
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E.  Tov«yda  Underatandlng  Won~Tol«»tioti 


Clearly  the  most  vexing  aspect  of  the  West  Point  Honor  Code  is  the 
honor  obligation  Imposed  upon  cadets  to  enforce  the  code  by  reporting  all 
suspected  transgressions  to  the  Honor  Comnlttce.  And,  yet,  it  is  the 
strict  Interpretation  and  adherence  to  this  provision  that  has  made  the 
West  Point  Honor  Code  (along  with  the  Air  Force  Academy's)  distinctive 
among  American  institutions.  The  proscriptions  against  lying,  cheating, 
and  stealing  are  easily  understood,  essentially  passive  measures  which 
accord  with  the  normative  standards  of  American  life.  The  "non-toleration" 
provision,  however.  Introduces  a far  more  complex  concept  and  demands  be- 
havior seemingly  contradictory  to  normal  experience.  In  essence,  cadets 
perceive  thet  they  are  being  asked  to  destroy  friendships  and  violate 
confidences  by  reporting  the  possible  transgressions  of  a fellow  cadet 
with  full  knowledge  that.  If  found  guilty,  he  would  be  separated. 

The  Borman  Commission  recommended  that  the  Code  be  reaffirmed,  as 
stated,  but  that  compliance  with  the  "non-toleration"  provision  be  satis- 
fied with  other,  less  final  measures  such  as  warnings,  etc.  The  Study 
Group  was  understanding  of  such  recommendations — It  is  clear  that  "non- 
toleration"  Is  most  difficult  to  comprehend  and  is  the  beginning  of  a 
"slippery  slope"  for  many  violators.  And,  yet,  we  were  reluctant  to  aban- 
don what  has  been  so  long  a fundamental  tenet  of  the  Code  and  System.  We 
were  particularly  reluctant  in  view  of  the  granting  of  the  discretionary 
authority  to  the  Superintendent.  Accordingly,  the  Study  Group  supports 
a strict  Interpretation  of  "non-toleration",  l.e.,  if,  after  determining 
that  a violation  has  occurred  and  the  cadet  in  violation  falls  to  report 
himself  (say,  after  24  hours),  an  observer  is  honor  bound  to  report  the 
violation. 

We  must  emphasize  that  our  conclusion  relies  heavily  upon  the  Super- 
intendent's discretion  to  exercise  superior  Judgment  where  the  situation 
indicates  ^t  appropriate.  We  are  deeply  aware  of  the  burden  this  places 
upon  the  Superintendent  and,  should  the  Corps  elect  to  adopt  discretion, 
the  burden  will  fall  heavily  upon  the  Honor  Board.  But  we  believe  this 
is  where  the  burden  belongs.  To  ask  a young  cadet  who  is  Just  learning 
to  live  with  the  Code  to  make  the  Judgment  as  to  the  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  a suspected  violation  by  a fellow  cadet  la  also  an 
unreasonable  burden.  And  the  alternative  of  trying  to  prescribe  appropti- 
ate  action  for  each  case  raises  the  old  spectre  of  endless  and  confusing 
codification.  It  may  be  that  the  nor -toleration  clause  cannot  survive 
since  it  unquestionably  bears  the  seed  of  scandal.  But  it  is  our  alncera 
Judgment  that  the  elimination  of  the  provision  would  ultimately  sap  the 
vigor  of  the  Code. 

Equally  Important,  in  the  view  of  the  Study  Croup,  is  the  development 
of  an  "Honor  Ethic"  which  subsumes  the  Honor  Code  In  a broader  concept 
making  clear  the  relevance  and  importance  of  an  obligation  which  trans- 
cends individuals  and  Individual  loyalties  without  appearing  to  subvert 
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the  bond  between  cadets.  This  more  general  statamsnt  should  place  the 
Honor  Code  In  perspective,  clearly  Identlfylivg  It  as  the  central  exper- 
ience for  a cadet  In  the  process  of  developing  a personal  standard  of 
ethical  behavior. 

F.  The  Honor  Code  as  a Goal 


The  Superintendent's  Special  Study  on  Honor  (The  Buckley-Reld  Re- 
port, 1975)  suggested,  and  the  Borman  Conmlsslon  endorsed,  the  idea  that 
the  Honor  Code  "although. . .a  worthy  goal... Is  not  a usable  criterion  of 
behavior."  He  believe  that  the  Code  Is  a reasonable  standard  against 
which  to  measure  behavior  as  long  as  the  slightest  transgression  does 
not  result  In  permanent  separation.  Certainly  the  proscriptions  against 
lying,  cheating,  and  stealing  are  reasonably  well  understood  under  most 
conditions.  But  there  are  troublesome  examples  of  unreasonable  Inter- 
pretation which  suggest  that  perfect  compliance,  with  even  these  straight- 
forward rules,  is  not  as  simple  as  we  might  think.  And,  as  stated 
earlier,  the  emotional  and  Intellectual  stresses  introduced  by  "non- 
toleration"  place  special  demands  upon  cadets.  The  Introduction  of 
"discretion,"  however,  recognizes  both  the  existence  of  hunum  frailty 
(that  perfection  is  beyond  human  reach) and  the  demands  of  "non-toleration." 

Thus,  It  Is  our  conclusion  that,  on  balance,  "discretion"  renders 
moot  moat  discussions  of  whether  the  Code  is  a goal  or  a minimum  standard - 

G,  Honor  and  Regulations 

A perennial  problem,  the  enforcement  of  regulations  through  the 
Honor  Code  has  been  for  years  a matter  of  concern  and  no  little  confu- 
sion. Many  aspects  of  the  Honor  System,  which  are  viewed  nostalgically 
by  graduates  as  involving  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  are,  in  fact, 
clear  Instances  of  "honor  being  used  to  enforce  regulation."  And,  In 
the  context  of  developing  e personal  and  professional  ethic.  It  la  to  be 
expected  that  there  eventually  will  be  little  or  no  practical  distinction 
between  the  compelling  demands  of  Duty  and  Honor. 

The  problem  arises  when  there  Is  lack  of  mutual  agraenant  as  to  what 
regulations,  idiat  aspects  of  duty,  ars  appropriately  related  to  the  Honor 
System.  The  absence  card  is  the  clearest  exampla  of  using  honor  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  regulatldns.  But  In  the  past  cadets  have  asaantially 
agreed  to  pledge  themselves  in  a "gantlaman's  agreamant"  to  ccNq>ly  wlch 
regulations  concerning  their  whereabouts  and  the  proscxiptlon  of  certain 
acts  (e.g.,  drinking,  hazing)  to  avoid  the  inconvenlanca  that  ml^t  at- 
tend official  policing  of  the  reguletlone.  The  meaning  of  the  absence 
card,  however,  has  changed  until  now  It  applies  only  to  a cadet's  loca- 
tion and  only  during  limited  time.  Moreover,  the  design  of  the  card  is 
needlessly  complsx  for  Its  limited  purpose.  ConsequMttly,  the  abseaoe 
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card  seema  to  have  become  a device  of  rather  trivial  meaning,  which  leads 
to  demerits  when  mlsmarked,  and  which  carries  the  ever-present  threat 
(because  It  Is  essentially  trivial)  of  an  unintentional  honor  violation. 
Accordingly,  we  would  eliminate  the  absence  card  completely  or.  If  the 
Corps  were  willing  to  enter  into  the  agreement,  return  It  to  a more  mean- 
ingful Instrument. 

Another  aspect  of  the  relationship  between  honor  and  regulations  has 
been  the  problem  of  differentiating  between  a college  prank  or  Infraction 
of  regulations  and  a serious  Intent  to  deceive  which  compromises  honor. 

A classic  example  of  this  dilemma  over  the  years  Is  whether  placing  un- 
authorized articles  In  a laundry  bag  Is  an  honor  violation.  Clearly 
there  Is  some  Intent  to  deceive,  but  characterizing  such  act  as  "lying," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  code.  Is  tantamount  to  enforcing  regulations 
with  honor  and  treating  trivial  Issues  with  unwarranted  seriousness . And 
there  are  many  such  so-called  "acta  of  deception,"  such  as  putting  liquor 
In  a hair  tonic  bottle,  covering  the  window  with  a blanket  while  studying 
after  lights  out,  and  so  on. 

The  Study  Group  believes  that  these  continuing  sources  of  friction, 
confusion,  and  fear  should  be  eliminated.  Accordingly,  lying  should  be 
defined.  In  relation  to  the  Honor  Code,  in  a way  to  omit  these  trivial 
acts.  We  would  define  lying  as  the  making  of  an  oral  or  written  state- 
.mcnt  or  gesture  of  communication  made  In  the  presence  of  and  to  another. 
Intended  by  the  maker  to  deceive  or  mislead.  In  our  examination  we  Itsve 
found  no  serious  acts  of  deception  that  are  not  covered  by  other  pro- 
visions. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  West  Point  should  establish  a formal  procedure 
for  tedress  to  Improper  questioning  using  honor  to  enforce  regulations. 
While  there  Is  a system  of  appeal  of  punishments,  cadets  need  a clear  in- 
vitation to  seek  redress  of  the  misuses  of  the  Honor  Code. 


H . The  Importance  of  Simplicity 


The  Study  Group  was  repeatedly  Impressed  with  the  need  for  the  Code 
and  System  to  be  elegant  In  their  simplicity.  It  Is  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  been  associated  with  contemporary  West  Point  to  conceive  of 
the  potential  problems  relating  to  the  Honor  Code  and  Honor  System.  The 
Intense  dedication  and  desire  of  most  cadets  are  remarkable , carrying  the 
promise  that  West  Point  graduates  will  continue  to  make  extraordinary 
sacrifices  and  contributions  to  the  Nation.  But  such  intensity  also  car- 
ries the  potential  for  tragic  and  unnecessary  stress.  For  example,  a 
cadet  recently  reported  himself  for  a possible  honor  violation  bscause  he 
had  hidden  the  key  to  the  locker  containing  his  personal  valuables 
thereby  possibly  deceiving  someone.  His  anxiety  stems,  in  part,  from  the 
difficulty  In  understanding  the  true  nature  of  the  Honor  Code  and  Honor 
System  and  dramatizes  the  Academy's  special  responsibility  to  make  them 
clear,  simple,  and  unequivocal. 
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I.  other  Issues 


The  Study  Group  addressed  a wide  range  of  Issues  relating  to  the  Code 
and  System  and  considered  a number  of  alternative  approaches.  Some  of 
our  more  Important  conclusions  are: 

- The  Superintendent's  Honor  Review  Committee  should  have  an  expanded 
role  with  wider  representation.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  this  com- 
mittee should  be  the  final  Interpreter  of  the  Honor  Code.  This  responsi- 
bility Is  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  acting  for  the 
Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

- Ue  examined  several  plans  for  a phased  entry  of  new  cadets  Into 
the  structures  of  the  Code.  In  the  final  analysis  we  concluded  that  It 
was  Important  for  new  cadets  to  be  fully  under  the  Code  at  the  outset  and 
that  the  Superintendent's  discretionary  powers  were  adequate  to  deal 
with  extraordinary  circumstances. 

- The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Code  should  be  universal.  The  Study 
Group  questioned  whether  and  how  the  Honor  Code  should  apply  away  from 
West  Point,  e.g.,  at  home  and  on  leave.  We  concluded  that  the  Code 
should  apply  at  all  places  and  at  all  times.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  Institutional  responsibility  of  the  Sys- 
tem for  enforcement  should  be  coterminous  or  whether  there  are  situa- 
tions where  th«»re  Is  only  personal  responsibility.  We  urge  continuing 
review  of  this  matter. 

J.  Summary 

The  West  Point  Honor  Code  and  Honor  System  are  fundamentally  sound. 
However,  our  recommendations  will,  we  believe,  serve  to  strengthen  and 
Invigorate  them.  Nonetheless,  total  Involvement  and  awareness  on  the 
part  of  cadets  and  the  staff  and  faculty  alike  are  crucial  to  sustain- 
ing a dedication  within  the  Corps  and  within  the  Academy  in  general. 

The  Study  Group  cannot,  unhappily,  guarantee  that  changes  to  the 
Honor  Code  and  Honor  System,  or  the  other  changes  recommended  elsewhere 
In  this  report,  will  prevent  a future  honor  scandal.  An  Institution  as 
Intense  and  challenging  as  West  Point  with  a demanding  and  exacting 
Honor  Code  continually  runs  tha  risk  of  asking  more  than  some  can  give. 

We  hope,  however,  our  recommendations  will  reduce  the  likelihood  that 
there  would  be  a scandal  of  such  magnitude  or  a systemic  failure  of 
such  seriousness.  And,  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  wm  believe  that  the 
changes  will  Improve  the  quality  of  the  academic  and  military  experience 
which  shape  the  future  of  our  Army. 
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APPENDIX  A 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  BORMAN  COMMISSION 
RELEVANT  TO  THE  WEST  POINT  STUDY  GROUP 

In  detailing  the  responses  to  the  Borman  Commission  recommendations 
and  initial  Department  of  Army  responses,  the  Study  Group  does  not  ad- 
dress those  made  specifically  with  respect  to  the  cadets  involved  In 
EE  3QA.  Since  all  actions  have  been  taken  on  that  Issue,  the  Study 
Group  regards  It  aa  closed. 

1.  Borman  Recommendation;  The  Honor  Code  should  be  retained  in  its 
present  form:  '*A  ccdet  will  not  He,  cheat  or  steal,  nor  tolerate 
those  who  do." 

Army  Response:  Army  concurs.  The  Honor  Code  will  be  retained  in 
Its  present  form. 

Study  Grcup  Response;  The  Study  Group  strongly  supports  this  con- 
clusion. 

2.  Borman  Recommendation;  The  nontoleratlon  clause  should  be  retained. 
However,  a cadet  should  have  options  in  addition  to  reporting  an  honor 
violation. 

Army  Response;  The  recommendation  is  being  analyzed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  la  being  referred  to  the  Academy  for  evaluation 
and  resolution  during  the  upcoming  academic  semester. 

Study  Group  Response;  The  Study  Group  supports  the  conclusion  that 
the  nontoleratlon  clause  be  retained.  However,  on  balance,  the  Study 
Group  rejects  the  proposal  that  the  Individual  cadet  should  have  alter- 
native options  to  ensuring  that  the  suspected  violator  Is  reported  or 
convinced  to  report  himself. 

3.  Borman  Recommendation;  Sanctions  other  than  dismissal  should  be 
authorized  for  violations  of  the  Honor  Code.  The  Cadet  Honor  Committee 
and  reviewing  authorities  should  be  authorized  to  consider  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  each  case  to  determine  an  appropriate  penalty.  Any 
recommendation  less  than  separation  should  be  fully  Justified.  Cadets 
who  are  separated  should  not  be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty  as  a 
result  of  their  separation. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs.  The  Regulations  for  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  procedures  will  be  amended  to  provide  greater 
latitude  In  the  application  of  separation  for  honor  violations  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Honor  Committee.  A change  in  the  requirement  that 
separated  cadets  be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  reserves  authority  in  that  area. 

Study  Group  Response;  The  Study  Group  concludes  that  the  regulation 
change  permitting  the  Superintendent  to  exercise  a degree  of  "discretion" 


in  separating  cadets  will  serve  as  an  adequate,  Interlic  measure  to  pro- 
tect against  the  possible  "excesses"  that  might  result  from  absolute 
adherence  to  the  strictures  of  the  Honor  Code  and  System.  Howsver,  the 
Study  Group  also  concludes  that  the  option  would  be  most  effective  ae  a 
part  of  the  Cadet  Honor  Coimnlttee  Trocedures, 

4.  Borman  Recommendations  All  officers  and  cadets  at  the  Academy  must 
understand  the  fimdamentals  which  underlie  the  Importance  of  the  Honor 
Code  and  the  health  of  the  Hcuor  System: 

a.  The  Honor  Cede  must  be  viewed  as  a goal  toward  which  every 
honorable  person  aspires,  and  not  as  a mlnlmv%  standard  of  behavior 
for  cadets  alone.  Furthermore,  its  proscriptions  do  not  encouq>as8 
all  forms  of  dishonorable  conduct;  the  test  of  whethar  conduct  is 
honorable  or  dishonorable  does  not  depend  solely  upon  idiether  it  is 
proscribed  by  the  Honor  Code.. 

Army  Response:  Army  concurs.  A number  of  actions  have  been  under- 
way since  sunraer  1976  and  the  Army  is  intenoifyi  r,p;  efforts  tc  ensure 
implementation  of  these  recommvadations  and  ss  well  that  the  total 
environment  at  West  Point  Is  fully  supportive  of  the  spirit  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Honor  Cods  and  Henor  System.  Changes  will  be  in- 
stituted seekliig  to  preclude  honor  being  used  as  a means  of  enforcing 
regulations. 

Study  Group  Response;  The  Study  Group  concludes  that  tho  Honor 
Code  is  a reasonable  standard  against  which  to  measure  behavior. 
However,  the  Study  Group  further  emphasises  that  t;ne  Honor  Code  i..a 
not  an  all-inclusive  prescription  for  morni  conduct  and  recODanciads 
that  USMA  carefully  expand  the  concept  of  honorable  behairior  in  the 
perception  of  cadets, 

b.  The  Honor  Code  must  not  be  extend^iu  l*«yond  its  Intended  purpose 
of  ensuring  chat  only  honorable  individuals  become  Academy  graduates. 
Nor  should  it  be  eocploited  as  a means  of  enforcing  regulations. 

Army  Response ; Aimy  coni-urs. 


Study  Group  Respouae : Tho  Study  Group  conclud^ss  that  four  araas 
could  be  more  clearly  dofined  and/or  limited  iti  support  of  this  ;^ual. 
The  areas  are  the  redefinition  of  lying,  the  rstdefinition  stealing, 
the  elimination  or  slmplif icatloo  of  the  Absence  Card,  and  tha  in- 
troduction of  a formal  redress  to  Improper  questioning. 

c.  The  Honor  Code  and  Honor  System  nust  be  considered  tiie  joint 
responsibility  of  all  cadets  end  ell  officers  at  the  Ausdemy.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  Superintendent  baa  thn  rasponsibilitv  o.? 
viewing  and,  if  necessary,  reversing  cadet  honor  d tterwinatlons , Mo 


one  "ovns"  the  Honor  Code.  Everyone  must  work  to  ensure  the  effective 
ness  of  the  Honor  System. 


I 
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Army  Response ; Army  concurs . 

Study  Group  Response;  The  Study  Group  conclusions  support  the 
recommendation  and  contend  that  a full  education  on  the  history  of  the 
Honor  Code  and  System  have  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Corps. 
Such  education  shor.ld  reflect  a shared  Interest  and  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  all  components  of  the  USMA  community  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Honor  Code  and  System. 

5.  Borman  Recommendation;  The  Academy  should  seek  ways  to  ensure  that 
the  fundamentals  which  underlie  the  importance  cf  the  Honor  Cede  work 
cn  a continuing  basis.  As  a mtnimuni,  the  following  should  be  accom- 
plished ; 


a.  There  roust  be  academic  instruction  vdilch  provides  an  intellectual 
base  for  character  development.  All  cadets  should  be  required,  early 

in  their  careers  at  West  Point,  to  begin  formal  ethics  study.  This  study, 
which  must  be  part  of  the  core  curriculum,  snould  include  those  ethical 
problems  likely  to  be  faced  by  a military  officer.  Ethics  should  be 
stressed  throughout  the  entire  curriculum  and  by  all  constituencies  at 
West  Point:  Academic,  Tactical,  Athletic,  and  Administrative. 

Army  Response : Army  concurs.  Action  has  been  taken  to  develop  a 
four-year  program  on  ethics/professional.lsm  as  part  of  the  core 
cuiriculum.  Elements  of  this  comprehensive  program  will  be  in  effect 
for  AY  1977-78. 

Study  Group  Response : The  .Study  Group  notes  that  USMA  does  not  now 
have  on  hand  nor  in  the  graduate  school  cycle  sufficient  instuctors 
qualified  in  the  requisite  disciplines  to  prepare  and  to  teach  meaning- 
ful, challenging,  convincing  courses  In  some  of  the  areas  named  (e.g., 
philosophy,  psychology).  The  acquisition  of  these  critical  assets  must 
be  first  priority.  Until  they  are  on  hard,  progress  toward  full  im- 
plementation will  necessarily  be  slew;  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  Interim  measures  are  not  counterproductive. 

b.  The  content  of  ho'or  Instruction  must  emphasize  the  spirit  of 
the  Honor  Code.  A "cook  Inok"  approach  makes  the  Code  equivalent  to 
another  regulation. 

Amy  Response : Amy  concurs.  Action  is  being  taken,  for  the  spring 
semester  1977,  uo  internalize  the  spirit  of  honor  and  to  Increase 
significantly  greater  participation  by  all  cadets  and  officers  in  the 
operation  of  the  Honor  System. 
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Study  Group  Reaponae : The  Study  Group  concluduB  that  USMA  should 
expand  the  Honor  education  program  with  emphasis  on  the  necessity, 
advantages,  and  ideals  of  an  Honor  Code  and  System.  Additionally,  USMA 
should  firmly  establish  the  role  and  function  of  the  Honor  Code  in  the 
creating  and  fostering  of  a complete  Honor  concept  in  governing  conduct. 

c.  The  method  of  honor  instruction  and  the  environment  in  which 
it  is  conducted  must  be  improved. 

Army  Response ; Army  concurs. 

Study  Group  Response:  The  Study  Group  concludes  that  formal  and 
informal  education  is  the  key.  The  education  must  be  thorough,  con- 
sistent, and  frequent. 

d.  There  must  be  greater  participation  by  all  cadets  and  officers 
in  the  operation  of  the  Honoc  System.  Cadet  rank  should  not  be  awarded 
for  Honor  Committee  seir/lce. 

Army  Response ; Army  concurs.  Cadet  rank  for  Honor  Committee  service 
is  being  reviewed  and  evaluated. 

Study  Group  Response;  On  balance  the  Study  Croup  rejects  the  Borman 
Commission  recojanendatlon  on  cadet  rank.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
three  cadets  involved  deserve  the  recognition.  Their  duties  on  the  Honor 
Committee  preclude  their  occupying  ether  positions  In  the  Corps. 

e.  The  Superintendent's  Honor  Review  Committee  should  be  continued, 
but  its  membership  should  Include  cadets  and  alumni.  The  Committee 
should  meet  at  least  annually  with  the  mission  of  guarding  the  Honor 
Code  against  misuse,  misinterpretation,  and  inconsistent  interpretation. 
The  Committee  should  have  the  ultimate  power  to  interpret  the  Honor  Code. 

Army  Response ; Army  concurs.  Action  is  being  taken  to  determine 
the  appropriate  composition  and  functions  of  the  Superintendent's  Review 
Committee . 

Study  Group  Response;  The  Study  Group  concludes  that  the  Honor 
Review  Committee  should  have  an  expanded  charter,  composition,  tenure, 
and  distribution  of  report  ^ut  rejects  the  Borman  Commission  recom- 
mendation that  the  Honor  Review  Committee  "should  have  the  ultimate 
power  to  interpret  the  Code."  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Super- 
intendent, USMA,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army. 

f.  An  officer  shoild  be  appointed  to  advise  the  Cadet  Honor  Committee 
and  the  Superintendent 'a  Honor  Review  Committee.  This  officer  should 
report  to  the  Academic  Board  (and  not  the  Commandant  alone)  concerning 
all  honor  matters.  Continuity  is  required  in  this  position. 
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Army  Responses  Army  concure . 


Study  Group  Reaponse;  The  Study  Grcup  concludes  that  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Honor  Matters  fulfills  this  tc'sk,  and  that  the  res- 
ponsiveness is  not,  iu  fact,  limited  to  only  the  Commandant 

6.  Borman  Reconmandation;  A permanent  and  independent  advisory  board 
should  be  established  to  provide  the  continuing  assistance  that  most 
institutions  of  higher  education  receive  from  th^ir  boards  of  trustees. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs.  Such  a permanent  advisory  board  will 
be  fornied  to  evaluate  all  aspects  of  the  USMA  operations  and  to  report 
flnding'i  and  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  continuing  basis. 

Study  Group  Response;  Establish  the  Superintendent's  Advisory 
Committee.  All  parameters  of  the  Borman  Coonisslon  recommendation  wre 
met  except  that  the  Committee  would  report  directly  to  the  Superintendent 
not  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Recommendation  does  provide  that  com- 
mittee reports  wl.ll  be  forwarded  to  SA.  Secretary  of  the  Army  appoints 
committee  members. 

7 . Borman  Reconmendatlon ; The  West  Point  mission  statement  should  be 
revised  to  ensure  that  everyone  understands  the  importance  of  education 
in  the  mission  of  the  Academy.  Everyone  must  understand  that  this  is 
the  primary  mission  of  the  Academy  from  September  to  June.  Military 
training  should  be  concentrated  in  the  summer  months. 

Army  Response ; Army  concurs.  USMA  mission  statement  is  being 
revised.  Primacy  of  academics  will  be  maintained  from  September  to 
June.  In  addition,  curriculum  changes  have  been  proposed  and  an 
in-depth  evalvtation  will  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Cliief 
of  Staff. 

Study  Group  Response ; Mission  statement  has  been  revised  by  USMA. 
Study  Group  has  proposed  a comprehensive  concept  for  USMA  which  enlarges 
upon  the  academic  orientation  encompassed  in  the  revised  mission  state- 
ment. 

8.  Borman  Recommendation;  The  Superintendent  should  have  responelbility 
fox  all  aspects  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  Academy,  including 
resolving  the  competing  demands  made  by  subordinate  authorities  upon 
Ind.vidual  cadets. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs.  The  Superintendent's  authority  has 
been  significantly  Increased,  while  the  Academic  Board's  effort  has 
been  redirected  to  emphasize  academic  excellence.  A new  general  officer 
position,  the  Provost,  is  being  created  to  supervise  many  of  the  functions 
which  now  fall  directly  under  the  Superintendent,  such  as  admissions, 
athletics,  post  support  activities,  and  others.  This  will  assist  the 
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Superintendent  It.  better  focuetiig  Internal  administration  to  ration- 
alize competing  demands  placed  upon  Individual  cadets. 

Study  Group  Response:  tiovamance  and  command/control  proposals 
of  the  Study  Group  vers  drafted  with  firm  control  at  tha  top  as  a 
gMldlng  principle.  The  StiKiy  Group  does  not  recommend  a Provost,  but 
subsurases  the  functions  Intendsd  for  that  position  In  the  raconausnded 
position  of  bepucy  Superintendent. 

9.  Borman  Recommandatlon;  Superintendent  selection  should  be  based 
upon  his  Interest  l!i  education  and  a demonstrated  ability  to  provide 
educational  and  military  leadership. 

Army  Response ; Army  concurs. 

Study  Group  Response • Study  Group  concurs. 

10.  Borman  Recommendation;  Superintendent  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Academy  for  a minimum  of  5 years  and  should  be  consulted  as  to  the 
selection  and  length  of  service  of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Dean 
of  the  Academic  Board. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs.  The  tour  should  be  normally  4 to  8 
years.  The  Superintendent  will  be  consulted  on  the  selection  and  length 
of  service  of  his  key  aides. 

Study  Group  Response;  The  Study  Group  endorses  the  recommendation. 

11.  Borman  Recommendation?  Permanent  professors  should  not  serve  on 
active  duty  for  more  then  30  years,  unless  requested  to  continue  on  a 
term  basis  by  the  Superintendent  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs.  Current  law  provides  permanent 
professors  may  be  retired  by  the  SA  when  they  ha'^e  more  than  30  years 
of  service  ae  a commissioned  officer.  Possible  revisions  to  present 
procedures  are  being  addressed  by  the  Army  staff  and  the  Academy. 

Study  Group  Response:  The  Study  Group  noted  that  statute  currently 
provides  for  service  of  Professors,  USMA  beyond  30  years  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  A mechanism  Is,  therefore,  available  for 
the  termination  of  the  service  of  those  professors  no  longer  functioning 
in  a fully  effective  manner.  The  Study  Group  believes  that  no  chauga  of 
statute  is  necessary  In  this  respect. 
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12.  Borman  Reco«aw«nd«.tlon;  The  Profeaaor  o£  Physical  Education  should 
be  a member  of  the  Academic  Board. 

Army  Response;  Amy  concurs.  Instructions  have  been  given  to 
change  USMA  regulations  accordingly. 

Study  Group  Response:  Endorsed  by  the  Study  Group. 

13.  Borman  Recommendation;  The  Office  of  Military  Leadership,  a depart- 
ment concerned  in  largo  part  with  providing  academic  instruction  in  be- 
havioral sciences,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Academic  Department.  The 
Director  of  that  department  should  be  a member  of  the  Academic  Board. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs.  The  Office  of  Military  Leadership 
will  be  retltled  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences  and  Leadership. 
Changes  are  being  taken  to  make  the  Director  a permanent  professor 
and  member  of  the  Academic  Board. 

Study  Group  Response i Study  Group  concurs.  Already  Implemented 
by  USMA. 

14.  Borman  Reccumaendation;  There  should  be  an  expansion  of  programs 
which  bring  outside  viewpoints  to  the  Academy,  e.g.,  viaiting  professors 
to  and  from  the  Academy. 

Army  Response;  Action  has  already  been  taken  to  expend  the  visiting 
professor  program  from  2 to  5 and  to  bring  additional  outside  viewpoints 
to  the  Academy.  Furthermore,  the  program  will  be  brcadened  to  permit 
selected  profeseoro  to  participate  as  visiting  professors  at  civilian 
institutions  and  to  provide  for  service  on  active  duty  tours  with 
military  units. 

Study  Group  Responge;  The  Study  Group  recommends  establishment  of 
a five  percent  of  faculty  goal  for  the  clvlllsn  visiting  professor 
program,  adding  that  visitors  should  be  recruited  on  an  as-required  basis 
rather  than  on  a departmental  quota.  The  Group  also  recommsn^d  end 
initiated  steps  toward  establishing  a routine  input  of  Hatarlal  Develop- 
ment and  Readiness  Command  scientists  as  visiting  faculty. 

15.  Berman  Recommendation:  The  Academy  must  reaffirm  the  role  of  the 
Tactical  Officer  as  a company  commaoder  and  ensure  that  this  role  is 
uniformly  adhered  to  throughout  the  Tactical  Depertawnt. 

Army  Reapoaae;  Amy  concurs.  Superintendent  has  bean  directed  to 
reaffim  the  role  of  the  Tactical  Officer  which  will  be  promulgated 
throughout  the  staff,  faculty,  and  Corps  of  Cadets. 
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Study  Group  Reaponaa;  The  Study  Group  concurs  fully  with  both 
aspects.  The  Study  Group  recommendations  include  aff intuition  of  the 
Tactical  Officer  as  the  company  commander  and  methods  for  improving 
and  stonderdlKlng  both  tactical  officer  aelectlon  and  operation. 
Specifically,  the  tactical  officer  should  poaeea  both  academic  and 
military  credentials  of  note,  and  he  should  be  personally  Interviewed 
by  the  Commandant,  USHA.  USMA  should  adopt  and  Implement  the  coenander 
model  for  the  Tactical  Officer  in  AY  1977-78,  and  the  dual  chain  of 
command  should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  a direct  officer-cadet  chain 
of  command. 

16.  Borman  RecoaaBendatlon;  Tactical  Officers  should  be  selected  from 
officers  who  have  completed  Command  and  General  Staff  College  or 
equivalent  education. 

Army  Response t Army  concurs.  Tactical  Officers  selected  will  be 
mature  officers  normally  with  C&GSC  level  and  graduate  level  schooling. 

Study  Group  Response;  The  Study  Group  agrees  that  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  experience  can  be  an  asset,  but  It  should  not  be 
a requirement  for  selection  as  a Tactical  Officer.  The  Staff  College 
standard  does  serve  as  an  indicator  of  maturity  and  professional  com- 
petence, but  there  are  Ideally  qualified  officers  who  have  not  yet 
satisfied  the  eligibility  for  Staff  College  selection.  The  selection 
process  for  Tactical  Officers  is  being  revised  considerably  with  Staff 
College  €!xperlence  being  a factor,  not  a detemlnant. 

17.  Borman  Recommendation;  The  Leadership  Evaluation  System  should  be 
reviewed  to  determine  whether  it  is  « constructive  force  in  the  cadets' 
leadership  development. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs.  A study  group  will  intensively  review 
the  Leadership  Evaluation  System  on  a priority  basis. 

Study  Group  Reeponse;  The  Study  Group  reconnends  the  elimination 
of  the  Leadership  Evaluation  System  as  It  now  exists.  Some  form  of  this 
evaluation  may  remain,  but,  as  a minimum,  the  peer  ratings  should  cease. 

18.  Borman  Reconmendatlon;  Judge  Advocates  who  defend  cadets  should 
have  no  teaching  duties. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs  for  the  near  term.  There  will  be 
continuing  review  to  ensure  the  spirit  of  the  recommendation  is  being 
pursued.  In  addition,  a USMA  post  Staff  Judge  Advocate  office  has  been 
approved  and  will  be  established. 

Study  Group  Response:  The  Academy  hes  already  r^noved  the  SJA 
function  from  the  Law  Department  and  placed  the  former  on  the  Super- 
intendent 's  personal  staff. 
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1$.  Borman  Racommondatlont  Military  laadarahlp  couraes  should  Include 
nxamlnatlon  of  the  role  of  the  lawyer  as  an  advisor  to  the  commander, 
and  the  role  of  defense  counsel  In  the  Justice  system. 

Army  Response;  Army  concurs.  Course  In  ethics  and  professionalism 
will  Include  the  rule  of  the  lawyer  as  an  advisor  to  the  coomandar,  and 
the  role  of  defense  counsel  In  the  justice  system. 

Study  Group  Response;  The  Study  Group's  legal  advisor  revlotfed 
all  course  syllabi  In  law  and  related  areas  to  ensure  adequate  cover- 
age. Requisite  material  Is  well  covered.  The  Academy  also  plans  to 
send  each  Regimental  Tactical  Officer  to  the  Senior  Officers'  Legal 
Orientation  at  the  USA  JAG  School  commencing  in  the  upcoming  academic 
year. 
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APPENDIX  B 

CCWIITTEE  MEMBERS  AND 
OONSCLTANTS 


Acudwilc  CottBltfe 

^ * Sabers  at  Department  nf  the  Amy 

M3  Hllloan  Dickinson  - Chalmsn 
•*  BS  - USMA 

~ HA  (Physics)  - Col*i]iR>la  University 

PhD  (Physics)  - Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

- Instructor  USMA  1956  (Chemistry) 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1957-60  (Physics) 

•“  Research  and  Development 

- Command  In  Armor  Units 

COL  William  S.  Fulton  - Legal  Advisor 

- BA  - University  of  Iowa 

- JD  - University  of  New  Mexico 
Commandant,  Judge  Advocate  General's  School 
Infantry  and  Judge  Advocate  General 

COL  Theron  W.  Xnapp  - ROTC  Advisor 

- BS  - USMA 


LTC(P)  Woolf  p.  Gross  — Deputy 

BA  cun  lau_de  (Anthropology)  - Harvard  University 

- m (Aslan  Regional  Studies)  - University  of  Paimsylvanla 

- Instructor  too  Wash  Univ  1967-68  (InterLtional 

- Comnand  in  Field  Artillery  Units  • 


LTC  Joseph  E.  Brown  - Member 

Sc  “ Georgia  Institute  of  Tecbt 

~ MS  (Physics)  - Iowa  State  University 

- MS  (Opus  Research)  - New  York  University 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1967-70  (Math) 

- Command  in  Infantry  Training  Units 
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LTC  Frederick  J.  McConvllle  - Ifember 

- BS  - USMA 

- MBA  (Gov't:  sad  Econ)  - Harvard  University 

- Ass’t  to  Dean,  USMA  1966-68 

- Comand  in  Field  Artillery  Units 


LTC  Jerry  W.  Ultherapoon  - Membar 

- BS  - US«A 

- MBA  (Management)  ~ Long  Island  University 

- MA  (Psychology)  - University  of  North  Caroline 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1973-76  (Psychology) 

- Research  and  Bevelcpment 

MAJ  Dean  E.  Dowling  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- MA  (English)  - Columbia  University 

- PhD  (English)  Columbia  University 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1970-73  (English) 

- Personnel  Management 

MAJ  Jerry  M.  Solllnger  - Member 

- BA  - University  of  Pittsburgh 

-■  MA  (English)  - University  of  Pittsburgh 

- PhD  (English)  - University  of  Pittsburgh 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1970-7A  (English) 

Also  Assisting  the  Academic  Coimnlttee  were: 

COL  Walter  H<.  Cousland 

- BS  - USMA 

- MA  (English)  University  of  Pennsylvania 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1962-66  (English) 

- Regimental  Conmander,  1972-73 

- Command  In  Armor  Units 

LTC  John  R.  Nevlns 

- BS  - USMA 

- MPA  - Syractise  University 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1972-75  (Social  Sciences) 

■*  Command  In  Field  Artillery  Units 

DR.  John  J.  Burke  - Associate  Director,  Army  Materials  and 
Mechanics  Research  Center 

- BS  (Physics)  Boston  College 

- MS  (Geophysics)  Boston  College 

- MS  (Metallurgy)  MIT 

- Metallurgical  Engineer  - MIT 

- ScD  (Metallurgy  and  Material  Sciences)  MIT 

2.  West  Point  Corresponding  Members 

COL  Thomas  E.  Griass  - Senior  Membar 

- BS  - USMA 

- MS  (Civil  Engr)  - University  of  Illinois 

- PhD  (History)  - Duke  University 

- Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  History 
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COL  Allen  F.  Grum  - Member 

- SS  - USMA 

- MS  (Civil  Bngr)  - MIT 

- Phd  (Systems  Analysis)  - Stanford  University 

- Permanent  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

COL  Edward  A.  Savmders  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- MS  (Electrical  Engr)  - Purdue  University 

- PhD  (Nuclear  Science)  - Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

- Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Physics 

COL  Arvid  West  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

~ MS  (Public  Affairs)  - Shlppensburg 

- Commander  2d  Regiment  Unites  Staten  Corps  of  Cadets 

COL  Robert  M.  Wilson  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- MS  (Civil  Engr)  - MIT 

- PhD  (Electrical  Engineering)  - Lehigh  University 

- Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Mechanics 

LTC  James  Abrahamson  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- MA  (History)  - Stanford  University 

- MA  (Int'l  Studies)  - University  of  Geneva 

- Permanent  Associate  Professor  of  History 

LTC  Paul  M.  Bons  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- MA  (Psychology)  - Wayne  State  University 

- PhD  (Psychology)  - University  of  Washington 

- Permanent  Associate  Professor,  Office  of  Nllitery  Leadership 

LTC  Peter  Stronberg  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- MA  (English)  - Cornell  Univerel^ 

- PhD  (English)  - Cornell  Unlversfty 

- Professor  of  English 

MAJ  James  R.  Golden  - Coordinator 

- BS  - USMA 

- MPA  (Public  Admin)  - Harvard  Unlvarslty 

- PhD  (Economics)  - Harvard  University 

- Permanent  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Sciaaoas 
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3.  Civilian  Consultants 


Dr.  Ruth  Adams  - Vice  President,  Dartmouth  College 

- Former  President,  Wellesley  College 

Mr.  Junius  J,  Blelman  - Director,  Mid-Career  Program,  Woodrow 
Wilson  School,  Princeton  Oiilveraity 

- Former  Instructor  USMA 

Dr.  Davis  B.  Bobrow  - Chairman,  Department  of  Government  and 
Politics,  University  of  Maryland 

- Member,  Defense  Science  Board 

- Panel  Member,  National  Science  Foundation 

Dr.  Marvin  Bressler  - Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Princeton  University 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Folsom  - President  Emeritus,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute 

Member,  National  Academy  of  Science 

- Member,  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  B'OarJ  on  Education 

- Chairman,  US  Naval  Academy  Curriculum  Review  Board,  1959 

- Member,  US  Air  Force  Academy  Board  of  Review 

Mr.  Dennis  Gray  - Dean  of  Students,  Claremont  Men's  College 

- Staff,  Borman  Commission 

- Former  Instructor,  US  Air  Force  Academy  and  Princeton 

Dr.  Inge  D.  Kalpert  - Professor,  Dept  of  German,  Columbia 
University 

Dr.  David  A.  Hills  - Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Wako 
Forest  University 

- Coordinator  of  Student  Services,  Wake  Forest 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Lukaslk  - Senior  Vice  President,  Rand  Corporation 

- Former  Director,  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 

- Member,  Defense  Science  Board 

- Vice  Chairman,  Science  Advisory  Committee,  DIA 

Dr.  Steven  Marcus  - Professor,  Dept  of  English,  Columbia 
University 

Mr.  Lawrence  H.  O'Neill,  President,  Riverside  Research  Institute 

- Former  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Columbia  Unlv 

- Former  Dean  of  Engineering,  Columbia  University 

- Member,  Defense  Science  Board 

- Former  Chairman,  Army  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
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Dr.  John  W.  Shy  - Professor,  Dept  of  History,  Unlv  of  Michigan 

- Visiting  Professor,  Army  War  College 

Dr.  John  Deutch  - Cliairman,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  Vice  Chairman,  Defense 
Science  Board 

Mr.  James  P.  Riley  - Executive  Director  Federal  Library  System 

- Former  member  Georgetovm  University  Library  Faculty 

- Former  Depvity  Director,  University  of  Chicago  Libra I'y 

- Former  Director,  Marquette  University  Library 

B . Military  Professional  Developmeut  Cornnittee 
1 . Members 

BG(P)  Jack  N.  Merritt  - Chairman 

- BGE  (History)  - University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 

- MBA  (Business  Administration)  - George  Washington  University 

- Systems  Analyst 

- Staff  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  1970-73 

- Comnand  in  Combat  Units 

COL  Jarold  L.  Hutchison  - Deputy 

- BS  - USMA 

- MS  (Physical  Education)  - Indiana  University 

- MS  (Counseling)  Shlppensburg  State  College 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1963-66  (Physical  Education) 

- Comnand  in  Infantry  Units 

COL  Francis  J.  Waldman,  Jr.  - Menijer 

- BS  - USMA 

- MPA  (Public  Administration)  - Harvard  University 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1956-59  (Social  Sciences) 

“ Comnand  In  Infantry  Units 

Dr . Donald  D . Penner  - Member 

- BS  (Industrial  Management) 

- M^  (Industrial  Relations) 

- PhD  (Social  Psychology) 

- Professor,  US  Army  War  College 

LTC  Doris  L.  Caldwell  - Member 

- BA  (Personnel  Administration)  - Sacramento  State  College 

- MPA  (Public  Administration)  - Golden  Gate  College 

- Comnand  in  Training  Iftnits 
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LTC  Dale  F, . Hruby  ~ Member 

- BS  - USMA 

“ MA  (History)  - Columbia  University 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1966-68  (Social  Sciences) 

- Command  in  Armor  Units 

LTC  William  P.  McKay  - Member 

- BA  (Pollelcal  Science)  - University  of  Georgia 

- JD  (LAW)  - University  of  Georgia 

- Staff  Judge  Advocate 

LTC  Gerald  D.  Pike  - Member 

- BA  (Sociology)  - Washington  State  University 

- MA  (Sociology)  - Washington  State  University 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1969-72  (Sociology) 

Organizational  Effectiveness 

LTC  George  W.  Sibert  --  Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- MSE  (Aeronautical  Engineering)  - Princeton  University 

- Command  in  Infantry  Units 

LTC  Gerald  E.  VJebb  - Member 

- BA  (Business  Administration)  - Rutgers  University 

- MPA  (Public  Administration)  - George  Washington  University 

- Tactical  Officer  USMA  1970-73 

- Command  in  Infantry  Units 

MAJ  David  A.  Bramlett  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- MA  - English 

- Assistant  Professor  USMA  1972-75  (English) 

- Command  in  Infantry  Units 

MAJ  Robert  J.  Davis  - Member 

- BS  - USMA 

- Operations  Officer  USCC,  USMA  1975  to  present 

- Command  in  Infantry  Units 

MAJ  John  M.  Keane  - Executive  Officer 

- BS  (Accounting)  - Fordham  University 

- MA  (Philosophy)  - Western  Kentucky  University 

- Command  in  Infantry  Units 

MAJ  John  T.  Wells  - Member 

- BS  (Mathematics)  - Eastern  Kentucky  University 

- Command  in  Armor  Units 
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2.  Consultants 


MAJ  Stephen  D.  Clement 

US  Army  Administration  Center,  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN 
PhD,  Organizational  Communications 

Dr.  Robert  F,  Holz 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
PhD,  Social  Psychology 

Dr.  T.  0.  Jacobs 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
PhD,  Psychology 

LTC  William  K.  Schrage 

US  Army  Center  of  Military  History 

MA,  History 

3 . Points  of  Contact  Provided  by  West  T>oln t 

COL  Thomas  F.  Cole 

Director  of  Military  Instruction 

COL  James  R.  Hall,  Jr. 

Comnander,  Fourth  Regiment,  bSCC 

COL  L’oyd  J.  Matthews 

Permanent  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 
COL  Hal  B . Rhyne 

Special  Assistant  to  Coramandcnt  for  Honor  Matters 

LTC  Kermit  M.  Henninger 

Deputy  Director  of  Physical  Education 

MAJ  George  A.  Crocker 
Tactical  Officer,  A-1 

MAJ  Robert  A.  Brace  II 
Tactical  Officer,  1-3 

MAJ  Mary  C.  Wlliis 

Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
CPT  Dennis  Fogarty 

Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
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Environment  Conmittee 


1 , Members 


MG  Jack  V.  Mackmuil  - Chi'.lrman 

- BS  - USMA 

- Infantry  troop  and  staff  assignment' 

- Aviation  commands,  battalion  through  brigade 

- Coranandlng  General,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Military 

Assistance 

COL  Veloy  J . Varnar  ~ Deputy 

- BS  - USMA 

- MA  - Columbia  University 

- Conmand  and  Staff  In  Infantry  Units 

- Assistant  Professor,  USMA  1968-71  (History) 

~ ComiAander,  US  Army  Readiness  Group,  Los  Angeles 

COL  John  H.  Oakes 

- BS  - USMA 

~ Command  and  Staff  in  Field  Artilleiry  Units 

- Senior  Field  Artillery  Instructor,  USMA  1967-70 

- Chief,  Ground/Air  Group,  US  Army  Concepts  Analysis  Agency 

LTC  David  G.  Cotts 

- BS  - USMA 

~ MS  - Iowa  State  University 

- Conmand  and  Staff  in  Engineer  Units 

- Tactical  Officer,  USMA  1969-72 

Staff  Officer,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

LTC  Walter  S.  Dillard 

- BS  - LSMA 

- MA  - University  of  Washington 

- PhD  - University  of  Washington 

- Command  and  Staff  in  Armored  Cavalry  and  Infantry  Units 

- Assistant  Professor,  USMA,  1569-72  (Social  Sciences  anJ 

History) 

- Staff  Officer,  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army 

LTC  Edward  I . Hickey 

- BS  - USMA 

- MS  - University  of  Pennsylvania 

- Command  and  Staff  In  Infantry  and  Transportation  Units 

- Staff  and  Faculty,  USMA  1972-75 

- Staff  Officer,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logis- 

tics, Department  of  the  Army 
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LTC  Hans  0.  Wagner 

- BS  - USMA. 

- MS  - Purdue  University 

- Command  and  Staff  in  Armor  and  Special  Forces  Units 

- Tactical  Officer,  USMA  1970-73 

“ Staff  Officer,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logis- 
tics, Department  of  the  Army 

LTC  Willie  F.  Wright 

- BS  - Virginia  State  College 

- MS  - George  Washington  University 

- Command  ana  Staff  in  Infantry  Units 

- Staff  Officer,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 

nel, Department  of  the  Army 

MAJ  Thomas  E . Faley 

- BS  - USMA 

- MS  - University  of  Miami 

- Command  and  Staff  in  Infantry  Units 

- Instructor,  USMA,  1969-72  (Psychology  and  Leadership) 

- Staff  Officer,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 

nel, Department  of  the  Array 

MAJ  Robert  F.  Scheidig 

- BS  - USMA 

- MS  - US  Naval  Post  Graduate.  School 

- Command  and  Staff  in  Infantry  Units 

- Instructor  (ROTC)  and  Tactical  Officer,  the  Citadel,  1967-68 

- Staff  Officer,  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Array 

MAJ  Ted  K.  Yamashita 

- BS  - USMA 

- MS  - University  of  Illinois 

- Conu^and  and  Staff  with  Infantry  Units 

- Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science,  University  of 

Illinois,  1970-72 

Staff  Officer,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera- 
tions and  Plans,  Department  of  the  Army 

CPT  Peggy  A.  Stubbs 

- KA  - West  Georgia  College 

- MA  - Central  Michigan  University 

C:  and  Staff  in  Women's  Army  Corps  Units 

UisLi  OS  At  / Institute  of  Administration  (Manage- 

ment and  LeadCi..:!  ln'> 

Section  Chief,  US  Army  Mlli'ai./  Personnel  Center 

Prlncl pal  Contacts  at  USMA 

COL  James  H . Tormey 
Chief  of  Staff,  USMA 
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COL  Clarence  D.  Gilkey 

Director,  Facilities  and  Engineering,  USMA 
COL  Joseph  T.  Griffin,  Jr. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations  and  Security,  USMA 
COL  William  F.  Luebbert 

Director,  Instruction  Support  and  Information  Systems  Division, 
USMA 

COL  Edward  Mennona 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel  and  Administration,  USMA 

COL  Alexander  P . Polak 
Comptroller,  USMA 

COL  Manley  E . Rogers 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar 

COL  Graham  M.  Sibbles 

Deputy  Chief  cf  Staff,  Logistics,  USMA 

COL  Michael  S.  Sirkis 
Cadet  Activities  Officer 

COL  William  J.  Taylor 

Permanent  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Social  Sciences 

LTC  Donald  J.  Barlow 
Treasurer,  USMA 

LTC  Robert  F.  Danner 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar 
LTC  Berwyn  L.  Place 

Management  Information  Systems  Division,  USMA 

LTC  George  D.  Waters 

Director  of  Instltutlonnl  Research 

MAJ  Mary  C.  Willis 
Operations  Officer,  HQ,  USMA 

Mr.  Jack  P.  Riley 

Office  of  Director  ■■<{  Ic-i  eilegiate  Athletics 
Mr.  Homer  Smith 

Office  of  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  USMA 
Mr.  John  J.  Smith 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller,  USMA 
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APPENDIX  C 
RESEARCH  LOG 


The  West  Point  Study  Group  obtained  its  Information  from: 

A.  Consultations  with: 

1.  The  Army  Staff 

2.  The  Superintendent,  Commandant,  and  Dean,  USMA 

3.  125  USMA  Faculty  members 

4.  206  USMA  Tactical  Officers  and  staff 

5.  580  USMA  Cadets 

6.  20  Active  Army  General  Officers 

7.  21  Retired  Army  General  Officers 

8.  16  Leaders  of  the  Academic  Community 

9.  Superintendent,  Commandants,  and  Deans  of  all  US  Service 
Academies  and  Canadian,  British,  German,  and  French  Academies 

10.  99  Staff  and  Faculty  at  other  service  academies 

11.  38  other  service  academy  cadets  and  midshipmen 

12.  Others  including  ex-cadets  and  ROTC  students 

B.  Visits  to: 

1.  All  US  Service  Academies 

2.  British,  Canadian,  French,  and  German  Military  Colleges 

3.  Six  private  or  state  military  colleges 

4.  10  cxvlllan  colleges  and  universities 

5 . US  Army  Wat  College 

6.  US  Army  Cotonand  and  General  Staff  College 

7.  Seven  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  Schools 

8.  Nine  Active  Army  Divisions 

C.  Questionnaires  administered  to: 

1.  824  recently  coromlssioned  Lieutenants  serving  as  platoon 
leaders  (both  USMA  and  ROTC  graduates) 

2.  750  of  their  commanders  and  subordinate  non-commissioned 
officers 

3.  1,165  cadets 

4.  385  West  Point  staff  and  faculty 

D.  Letter  replies  from  current  Corps  Coimnanders,  Division  Commanders, 
Major  Conmand  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Commandants  of  Combat  Arm  end  Combat 
Support  Arm  Schools,  and  separate  Brigade  and  Regimental  Conananders 

E.  Analysis  of  literature  available  to  include: 

1.  Accreditation  reports  of  USMA  and  USNA 


2.  Previous  studies  of  the  Academies,  such  as: 

, (a)  The  White  Committee  Report 

(b)  The  Folsom  Committee  Report 

(c)  The  Kappel  Board  Report 

(d)  The  Borman  Commission  Report 

(e)  GAO  Report  on  Student  Attrition 

(f)  Report  of  Special  Study  Group  on  Honoi 

3.  Annual  Class  Questionnaires 

4.  Surveys  of  Graduates 

5.  Commercially  published  works  concerning  the  history  and 
operation  of  the  Academy. 
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APPLsNBIX  D 

BOARS  AND  COMMlTiEE  STRUCTURE 


A . Policy  Board  Committees 

1 . Committea  on  Compit. teas . 

Responsibilities ; To  advise  the  Policy  Board  on  ths  need  to 
establish,  chan;;e,  or  terminate  Policy  Board  Committees;  to  recommend 
the  membership  and  chairmanship  of  standing  and  ad  hoc  committees,  the 
terms  of  appointment  for  members,  and  the  charters  of  those  committees. 

Composition;  Dean  (Chairman),  Commandant,  Chief  of  Staff, 
three  tenured  faculty  members  who  are  not  members  of  the  Policy  Board 
elected  by  the  Academic  Board  for  3-year  terms,  and  Director  of  Plans 
and  Analysis  (Secretary  without  vote). 

2 . Tenured  Personnel  Selection  Committee. 

Responsibilities ; To  advise  the  Policy  Board  concerning  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  selection  of  tenured  staff  and  faculty. 

Composition;  Associate  Dean,  Deputy  Coumandant,  Chief  of 
Staff,  a tenured  representative  from  each  academic  department,  one 
non-tenured  representative  from  each  Academic  Division,  and  the 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  (Secretary  without  vote) . 

3.  Scheduling  Conanittee. 

Responsibilities ; To  advise  the  Policy  Board  on  the  scheduling 
of  activities,  the  development  of  the  yearly  events  calendar  (with 
special  attention  to  demands  on  cadets) , policies  relating  to  sched- 
uling; and  to  resolve  exceptions  to  policy,  and  conflicts  in  scheduling. 

Composition;  One  representative  of  the  Dean,  Commandant,  and 
Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  one  representative  appointed  by 
each  chairman  of  Academic  Division  Committees  and  each  Director  of 
the  Office  of  the  Commandant,  one  representative  of  the  Deputy  Post 
Commander,  one  representative  of  the  Director  of  Plans  and  Analysis, 
and  the  Assistant  to  Che  Dean  (Secretary  without  vote) . 

4 . Cadet  Extracurricular  Activities  Committee. 

Responsibilities ; To  monitor  Che  policies,  regulations,  and 
procedures  of  cadet  extracurricular  actlvltlas  and  to  reconmend  appro- 
priate changes. 


Compos j.tion:  Brigade  Tactical  Officer;  Director  of  Cadet 
Activities  (Secretary);  a representative  of  the  Dean;  the  officers  In 
charge  of  SCUSA,  the  Debate  Council  and  Forum,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Forum; 
two  representatives  from  other  academic  departments  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Dean;  and  a representative  of  thvi  Director  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

5.  Athletic  Committee. 


Responsibilities ; To  advise  the  Policy  Board  on  policy  matters 
concerning  the  total  USMA  athletic  program,  to  include  facilities,  in 
order  to  provide  for  an  integrated,  coordinated,  and  balanced  athletic 
program. 


Composition:  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  (Secretary) ; 
Director,  Office  of  Physical  Education;  Director  of  Cadet  Activities, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  and  Administration;  one  repre- 
sentative each,  colonel  or  below  on  rotating  basis,  of  the  Dean  and 
Commandant;  one  non-tenured  faculty  member;  a company  tactical  officer; 
one  representative  each  appointed  from  the  Post  Staff  and  from  the 
Alumni  Association;  a tenured  colonel  from  an  Academic  Department 
(chairman),  not  an  Admissions  Conmsittoe  member,  selected  by  the  Super- 
intendent for  a 2-year  term  renewable  up  to  6 years;  and  appropriate 
cadet  representation  as  determined  by  the  CotTunandant . 

6,  Professional  Development  Committee. 

Responsibilities ; To  monitor  the  professional  development  of 
cadets;  to  ensure  that  the  academic  and  military  components  of  the 
program  of  instruction  reflect  the  changing  needs  of  the  graduate, 
the  Army,  and  the  Academy. 

Composition;  Dean  and  Coansandant  (to  alternate  chairmanship  for 
1-year  terms) , a representative  of  eacn  Academic  Divisional  area,  a 
representative  of  the  Brigade  Tactical  Officer  and  of  the  Director  of 
Cadet  Activities,  and  two  noa-tenured  faculty  members  and  two  company 
tactical  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  for  2-year 
terras;  the  Dean  will  designate  a Secretary  without  vote. 

7.  Cadet  Life  Camnd.ttee. 

Renponsibilitlea ; To  monitor  the  quality  of  cadet  life. 

Composition;  Representative  of  the  Dean;  a representative  of 
each  Academic  Divisional  area,  a representative  of  the  Director  of 
Cadet  Activities,  two  non-tenured  faculty  members  and  two  company 
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menbers  and  tm  company  tactical  officers  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent for  2-year  terms » a cadet  from  each  of  the  three  upper  classes 
appointed  by  the  Coomandant.  The  Commandant  will  designate  a Secre- 
tary without  vote. 

8 . Computer  Coamlttee  . 

Reeponslbllltles!  To  advise  the  Policy  Board  on  automation- 
related  matters  (computers,  microform,  etc.);  to  review  and  support 
Academy  automation  requirements;  to  establish  automation  policies  and 
resolve  problems  regarding  automation  support. 

Composition;  Heads  or  designated  representatives  of  the 
Academy  agencies  which  are  primary  users  of  computer  support  (Office 
of  the  Dean,  Commandant,  Director  of  Plans  and  Analysis,  Director  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Director  of  Administration,  and  Comptroller). 
Non-voting  members  will  be  the  Automation  Management  Office  (AMO)  and 
other  personnel  Involved  In  computer  support  or  instruction. 

9.  Institutional  Research  Advisory  Committee. 

Responsibilities ; To  advise  the  Policy  Board  on  current  insti- 
tutional research  and  to  recommend  programs  of  institutional  research. 

Composition;  Director  of  Plans  and  Analysis,  one  tenured  and 
one  non-tenured  faculty  raerfjer  appointed  by  the  Dean  for  2-year  terms, 
two  representatives  appointed  by  the  Commandant,  the  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Registrar,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Academic  Research. 
The  Director  of  Plans  and  Analysis  will  appoint  the  Secretary  without 
vote . 

10.  Chaplain  Coordinating  Committee. 

Responsibilities;  To  advise  the  Policy  Board  on  the  religious 
and  ethical  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  the  West  Point  staff 
and  faculty. 

Composition;  Deputy  Commandant;  Special  Assistant  for  Honor; 
two  tenured  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  Dean;  Chaplain,  United 
States  Military  Academy,  Post  Chaplain;  Catholic  Chaplain;  and  Jewish 
Chaplain . 

B.  AcademJ.c  Board  Committees 


1 . Cullum  Committee. 

Responsibilities;  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 
General  Cullum  for  the  planning,  procurement.  Installation,  custody, 
care,  and  preservation  of  all  statues,  busts,  mural  tablets,  portraits, 
aiid  other  wrks  ol  art  In  the  Cullum  Memorial  Hall. 
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Compoaitton;  Superintendent  ^Chairman} , Heads  of  four  Academic 
Departments,  Alumni  Secretary  (Secretary  without  vote) . 

2 • Admisalona  Comnlttee. 

Responsibilities : To  recommend  annually  to  the  Academic  Board 
criteria  for  admission  and  readraisslon  to  Che  Military  Academy  and, 
based  thereon,  to  present  Co  the  Academic  Board  the  names  of  candidates 
found  qualified  and  recommended  for  admission  and  readmlssion. 

Composition;  Director  of  Admissions  ^md  Registrar  (Cbalman) , 
tenured  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  English  and  Mathematics, 
representatives  of  the  Commandant,  director  of  Physical  Education,  and 
Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  (when  appropriate) , two  other  members 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  to  serve  for  a period  of  2 years,  and 
Deputy  Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar  (Secretary  without  vote). 

3 . Faculty  Research  Advisory  Committee. 

Responsibilities;  To  advise  the  Academic  Board  on  instruc- 
tional and  faculty  research. 

Composition;  Associate  Dean  (Chairman),  one  tenured  and  one 
non-tenured  faculty  member  appointed  by  the  Dean  for  2-year  terms, 
two  representatives  appointed  by  the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Plans  and  Analysis,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Academic  Research 
(Secretary  without  vote) . 

C.  Dean’s  Committees. 

1 . Curricultan  Counittee. 

Responsibilities : To  conduct  a continuing  review  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  to  develop  proposals  for  change  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Compot;ition;  Associate  Dean  (Chairman),  a tenured  representa- 
tive from  each  Academic  Division,  two  non-tenured  faculty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean  for  2-year  terms,  a representative  each  from  the 
Offices  of  Physical  Education  and  Military  Instruction  appointed  by 
the  Commandant  for  2-year  terms,  and  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  (Secre- 
tary without  vote) . 

2.  Claes  Committees . (First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth) 

Reaponsibilitiea;  To  report  to  the  Dean  on  academic  matters 
pertaining  particularly  to  the  cadet  class  concerned,  including  the 
determination  of  proficiency  of  cadets,  cadets  to  be  advanced  from 
class  to  class,  the  disposition  of  cadets  who  are  deficient,  and  cadets 
who  are  to  be  granted  diplomas. 
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Composition;  Two  non-tenured  faculty  members  from  dapairtuents 
wiilch  teach  required  courses  to  the  class  concerned,  a representative 
from  the  Office  of  Physical  Education,  a representative  from  the  De- 
partment of  Tactics,  and  the  Chairman  (appointed  by  the  Dean)  who  will 
be  the  Head  of  an  Academic  Department  which  teaches  a required  course 
to  the  class  concerned;  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  will  be  Secretary 
without  vote. 

3.  Scholarship  Comnlttee. 

Responsibilities ; To  recommend  to  the  Dean  cadet  candidates 
for  scholarships  authorized  by  current  Army  regulations;  to  monitor 
administrative  arrangements  for  scholarship  candidates;  to  report  on 
cadet  participation  In  scholarship  programs. 

Composition:  Representatives  of  Department  Heads  of  Social 
Sciences,  Engineering,  Physics,  and  Foreign  Languages;  a representative 
appointed  by  the  Commandant  and  representatives  from  two  other  academic 
departments  appointed  by  the  Dean  for  2-year  terms.  The  senior  member 
w^ll  be  Chairman;  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  will  be  Secretary  without 
vote. 


4.  Academic  Division. 


Responalbllltifes ; To  reccnmend  to  the  Dean  course  content, 
elective  courses,  concentration,  and  field  requirements,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  several  disciplines  In  the  academic  division. 

Composition ; Chairman  to  be  elected  by  the  tenured  faculty 
members  in  each  department  within  the  divisional  area,  a tenured  and 
non-tenured  faculty  menber  appointed  by  each  Head  of  Department  In  the 
divisional  area  for  a ^-yeur  term,  and  a representative  appointed  by 
the  Commandant  for  a 2-year  term. 

5.  Instructional  Support  Committee . 

Responsibilities ; To  advise  the  Dean  on  matters  concerning 
the  use  of  Academic  Computer  Center  and  Instructional  technology  to 
support  cadet  Instruction. 

Composition:  Associate  Dean  (Chairman) , one  representative 
from  the  Departments  of  Earth,  Space,  and  Graphics  Sciences,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  and  Engineering;  two  representatives  from  other  Aca- 
demic departments  to  be  appointed  for  1-year  terms  on  a rotating  basis; 
and  a representative  each  from  tlie  Office  of  the  Coamasdant,  the 
Deputy  Post  Commander,  end  Instructional  Support;  and  Assistant  to 
the  Dean  (Secretary  without  vote) . 
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6 .  Library  Committee. 


Responsibilities;  To  advise  the  Dean  on  matters  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  USM/^  Library  and  to  recommend  to  the  Dean  changes  in 
policy,  regulations,  or  procedures  applicable  to  the  Library. 

Composition;  Librarian;  Director  of  Plans  and  Analysis;  ten- 
ured representatives  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  of  English,  History, 
and  Social  Sciences;  and  a.  non-tenured  representative  of  each  of  the 
remaining  academic  departments  who  shall  serve  for  a period  of  2 years. 
The  Chairman  will  be  the  senior  tenured  faculty  member;  the  Assistant 
to  the  Dean  will  be  Secretary  without  vote. 

7.  Cadet  Academic  Council. 

Responsibilities;  To  advise  the  Dean  on  academic  matters  of 
concern  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Composition;  Sixteen  cadets  (one  from  each  class  in  each  regi- 
ment) appointed  by  the  Commandant;  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  will  be 
elected  from  the  members. 

8.  Mathematics  Instruction. 

Responsibilities;  To  coordinate  the  content  and  timing  of 
mathematics  Instruction  with  the  requirements  of  other  courses;  to 
eliminate  duplicatory  teaching  requirements;  to  develop  applications 
and  requirements  which  exploit  the  use  of  computers  as  mathematical 
problem-solving  devices. 

Composition;  One  representative  each  from  the  Department  of 
Behavioral  and  Leadership  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Earth,  Space,  and 
Graphic  Sciences;  Electrical  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  Social  Sciences;  Office  of  the  Conanandant;  and  Instructional 
Support  and  Information  Systems  Division,  Office  of  the  Dean.  Sec- 
retary without  vote,  Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

9.  Writing . 

Responsibilities;  To  develop  and  coordinate  a logical  and 
balanced  program  of  written  requirements  spanning  the  four-year  cur- 
riculum; to  establish  standards  for  the  length  and  scope  of  require- 
ments within  each  year;  to  review  and  establish  grading  standards  for 
grammar  and  manner  of  expression. 

Composition;  One  representative  each  from  the  Departments  of 
Behavioral  and  Leadership  Sciences,  English,  History,  Law,  Social 
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Sciences;  Office  of  the  Commandant;  Basic  Sciences  and  Mathematics 
Division;  and  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  Division.  Secretary; 
Assistant  to  the  Deem. 

D.  Commandant’s  Committees 


1.  Professional  and  Military  Training. 

Responsibilities ; To  advise  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  on  the 
program  of  professional  and  military  training  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
by  the  Department  of  Tactics. 

Composition:  Director  of  Military  Instruction  (Chairman) , two 
company  tactical  officers,  one  instructor  from  the  Office  of  Physical 
Education,  two  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Military  In- 
struction, and  one  tenured  faculty  representative  and  one  non-tenured 
faculty  representative  appointed  by  the  Dean.  Secretary  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman. 

2.  Disciplinary  Review  Committee. 

Responsibilities ; To  advise  the  Commandant  on  the  state  of 
discipline  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets;  to  propose  any  needed  changes  in 
policy  or  procedures ; and  to  recommend  the  dismissal  of  any  cadet  for 
deficiency  in  conduct. 

Composition;  Brigade  Tactical  Officer  (Chairman);  three  addi- 
tional officers  appointed  by  the  Commandant;  one  tenured  and  one  non- 
tenured  faculty  member  appointed  by  the  Dean  for  2-year,  overlapping 
terms;  two  cadets  (without  vote  or  attendonce  on  matters  of  dismissal) 
appointed  by  the  Cadet  First  Captain;  a commissioned  officer  from  the 
Commandant's  office  (Secretary  without  vote). 

3.  Category  I and  II  Leadership  Boards. 

Responsibilities : To  advise  the  Commandant  on  leadership  in- 
struction, positions,  and  evaluation,  and  to  recommend  for  dismissal 
those  cadets  deficient  In  leadership. 

Composition;  Brigade  Tactical  Officer  (Chairman) , regimental/ 
battalion  Tactical  Officers,  two  officers  appointed  by  the  Conmiindant , 
tenured  representative  of  the  Department  of  Behavioral  and  Leadership 
Sciences,  and  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Dean  for  2-year  terms. 
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E.  Deputy  Post  Comnander’s  Committees 

1 .  Installation  Planning  Board. 

Responsibilities;  To  prepare  the  proposed  Master  Plan  for  the 
Academy,  to  ensure  appropriate  coordination  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  for  resolution  of  unusual  physical  developtuent  problems, 
to  ensure  that  maximum  use  Is  made  of  existing  facilities,  and  to  for- 
mulate and  justify  the  construction  program  for  the  Installation. 

Composition;  Dean  (Chairman) , Commandant,  three  Heads  of 
Academic  Departments  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  Chief  of 
Staff,  Deputy  Post  Commander,  Director  of  Industrial  Operations,  Comp- 
troller, Director  of  Plans  and  Analysis,  Director  of  Facilities  Engin- 
eering (Secretary) , and  the  Deputy  District  Engineer  of  the  New  York 
District. 


2 , Museim  Board . 

Responsibilities ; To  recommend  policy  for  museum  operations; 
to  advise  on  museum  memorial  gift  and  award  activities,  and  on  joint 
gift  funds  of  the  West  Poinc  ikiseum  and  the  USMA  Library. 

Composition;  Tenured  representative  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory; three  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  Dean  for  2-year  terms, 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Gifts,  Museum  Director,  and  USMA  Librar- 
ian (Secretary).  The  Superintendent  will  appoint  the  Chairman. 

3 , School  Board. 

Responsibilities;  To  review  curricular,  faculty  and  staff,  and 
faclltles  matters  of  the  West  Point  Elementary  School  System. 

Composition;  Three  representatives  appointed  by  the  Dean,  one 
representative  appointed  by  the  Commandant,  one  representative 
appointed  by  the  Deputy  Post  Commander;  Secretary  (without  vote)  will 
be  the  school  superintendent.  The  Superintendent  will  appoint  the 
Chairman. 

4 , Housing  Advisory  Council. 

Responsibilities;  To  review  housing  policies  and  to  recomnend 
needed  changes. 

Composition;  Three  members  appointed  by  the  Dean,  one  mender 
appointed  by  the  Commandant,  one  member  appointed  by  the  Deputy  Pori 
Commander  (Chairman) ; the  Chief  of  the  Housing  Division  will  serve  as 
Secretary  (without  vote) . 
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5.  Real  Property  Construction  and  Maintenance  Review  Board . 

ResponslDllitles ; To  advise  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  minor 
new  construction  and  all  major  real  property  maint^snance  projects. 

Composition!  Chief  of  Staff  (Chairman),  Deputy  Post  Commander, 
Dean's  representative.  Commandant's  representative.  Director  of  Indus- 
trial Operations,  Director  of  Facilities  Engineering  (Secretary),  Comp- 
troller, Assistant  Deputy  Post  Commander  (Stewart  Army  Subpost) . 


APPENDIX  E 
ADMISSIONS 


A.  Diacusslcn. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  factor  Influences  the  environment  of  a 
university  as  dramatically  as  does  the  quality  of  its  entrants. 

With  regard  to  the  Academy,  some  interviewees  stated  tUfTlng  the  course 
of  our  study  that  the  primary  success  of  West  Point  coui  '■  attributed 
to  the  consistent  quality  of  its  entering  classes.  This  perception 
indicated  the  Importance  of  the  Admissions  Office  and  its  programs 
to  the  environment.  In  turn,  Ir  is  this  Isnportence  which  has  focused 
attention  upon  the  Admissions  Office  from  sources  both  internal  and 
external  to  the  Academy.  Much  is  expected  from  the  Admlsslone  O'vicc, 
and  it  is  readily  criticized  for  real  or  imagined  faults.  Inseparable 
from  our  stv?dy  of  admission^-  were  the  topics  of  pregraduation  attrition 
and  post-graduation  resignation.  The  Study  Group  found  no  unanimity 
concerning  the  rela^-lonshlp  of  cadet  attrition  and  graduate  resignations 
to  the  cadet  environment  nor  could  any  definite  relationships  be  established 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  cadet  environment  on  these  losses.  However, 
no  topics  involving  the  Military  Academy  have  been  the  subject  of  as  much 
intemal  and  external  study  and  conjecture  as  the  attrition  of  cadets  over 
the  four-year  program  and  of  graduates  prior  to  the  completion  of  a full 
career.  This  attention  is  understandable,  given  the  outstanding  quality 
of  each  entering  class , the  considerable  cost  of  the  educational  and 
training  programs,  and  the  public  nature  of  the  institution.  Since 
West  Point  is  a national  institution,  its  cadets  and  graduates  are  viewed 
oy  the  public  as  more  than  Just  college  students  and  Army  officers. 

This  fact  alone  demanded  the  inclusion  of  these  brief  comments  on 
both  attrition  and  post- graduation  resignation. 

The  mission  of  the  Admisssions  Office  is  to  establish  and  execute 
admissions  procedures  -and  maintain  candidate  records . Perhaps  no  other 
major  office  at  the  Academy  has  changed  so  radically  in  recent  history. 

The  expansion  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  during  a period  of  vocal  anti- 
militarism  was  the  catalyst  which  caused  significant  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  admissions  program.  This  required  the  Admissions 
Office  to  depart  from  its  tiadltlonal  role  of  processing  candidate  records 
and  Congressional  education  and  liaison  to  that  of  an  active  seeker  of 
qualified,  motivated  candidates.  While  the  traditional  missions  of  the 
Admissions  Office  remain,  all  available  indlcatcrs  of  the  target  popula- 
tion dictate  an  aggressive  program  of  recruiting,  admissions  Information 
distribution,  high  school  counselor  education,  and  personal  contacts  with 
Interested  groups  and  individuals-  The  Admissions  Office  generally  has 
moved  aggressively  I)"'  these  areas  with  the  excellent,  innovative 
Cadet  Public  Relations  program,  the  Reserve  Officer  Liaison  program, 
use  of  the  West  Point  Societies,  and  the  educator  visits.  The  compu- 
ter program,  designed  to  support  admissions  progra.BS,  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  innovative  rjanagement  systems  at  USNA. 


Tluough  the  years  West  Poxnt  has  continued  to  attract:  an  outstandltxs 
class;  and,  judged  by  any  standards,  candidates  are  competitive  with  the 
ether  academit.i.  It  is  significant  to  note  that,  while  SAT  scores 
nationwide  have  declined  and  the  sire  of  the  entering  classes  have 
expanded,  the  quality  of  candidate  attracted  to  the  Academy,  as  measured 
by  SAT  scores,  has  remained  basically  constant.  A different  type  com” 
paiison,  that  of  attitudes,  educational  background,  and  career  aspirations 
of  entrants , compared  with  other  groupings  of  college  and  universities 
again  indicates  the  high  quality  of  Academy  entrants. 

Figures  analyzed  indicate  that  the  admissions  program  must  continue 
to  improve  if  scholastic  achievement  is  to  be  the  primary  indicator  of 
quality  for  the  incoming  .ilaas  and  if  USIdA  is  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  other  Fe  leral  academies . One  method  of  improvement  which  should  be 
consistently  pursued  is  to  question  candidates  declining  appointments 
and  other  top  quality  prospects  to  determine  what  the  Academy  and  the 
Army  could  do  to  improve  the  competitive  position  of  West  Point.  Studies 
of  prospects  who  decline  have  been  conducted  In  the  past  but  need 
institutionalization  until  negative  factors  can  be  identified  and  corrected. 

The  admission  procedures  for  the  admitt&>oce  of  women  appear  to  have 
been  well  planned,  managed,  and  coordinated.  The  cuxtry  figure  of  about 
100  women  per  class  appears  to  be  an  appropriate  number,  not  only  to 
provide  a proper  environment  at  West  Point,  but  to  meet  projected  needs 
of  - ■ - we"* ' 


The  ada...o8ion8  procedures  firf  cu  I'^rsome,  complicated,  difficult 
to  understand,  and  time-consuming  In  v,v'!'v<»..''*8ion  with  civilian  schools. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  amour.’  pre-entrance  paperwork 
required  of  candidates.  Some  procedures  are  manc/ite-?  by  Congress  and 
are  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Academy  to  change  suLci.<aiuJ  v sTy.  This 
difficulty  reinforces  the  importance  of  providing  inlormatlon  to 
prospective  candidates  and  conr.8elors  and  explains  the  shift  of  emphasis 
of  the  Academy's  educational  efforts  xiom  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
to  sophomores  and  freshmen.  Adnisalons  procedures,  ether  than  those 
required  by  Congress,  should  be  streamlined.  Some  procedural  changes  are 
currently  under  study  by  West  Point  authorities.  In  addition.  West  Point 
should  take  full  advantage  of  an  aggressive  early  acceptance  program  for 
outstanding  candidates. 

The  pool  of  qualified,  motivated  candidates  for  USMA  does  not 
appeal  to  be  as  great  as  commonly  believed.  In  an  effort  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  the  level  required  to  meet 
input  quotas  for  Regular  Army  officers,  candidates  may  have  been  ad- 
mitted wiiose  motivation  made  them  poor  risks.  Additionally,  tr*re 
appears  to  be  no  substantial  pool  of  qualified,  motivated  women  i.-fao 
desire  admittance  to  West  Point  as  long  as  the  curriculum  maintains  an 
engineering  urientation.  Considering  these  factors,  cadet  strength  should 
be  allowed  to  fluctuate,  w'thin  mavageable  bounds,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Academy  and  DA,  OSD  and  the  Congress  so  that  the  quality  of  entrants  will 
provide  for  a high  probabl I Ity  of  success  as  cadets  and  as  Regular  Army 
officers. 
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The  ccxDpoeltlon  and  functions  of  the  USMA  Admissions  Committee 
were  similar  to  all  other  Institutions  investigated.  The  committee 
deliberations  observed  were  thoughtful,  efficient,  and  mindful  of  the 
vdiole  person  concept.  The  Admissions  Committee  Is  empowered  to  act 
on  those  candidates  obviously  qualified  and  those  obviously  not. 

They  send  to  the  full  Academic  Board  only  those  cases  upon  which  they 
cannot  agree  or  which  represent  some  degree  of  risk.  Nevertheless, 
over  500  files  per  year  are  considared  by  the  Academic  Board.  It  is 
apparent  that  current  procedures  require  the  forwarding  of  excessive 
numbers  of  flies  from  the  Admissions  Committee  to  the  Academic  Board. 
The  majority  of  these  cases  appear  to  represent  excessive  attention 
t'^  detail  by  the  Academic  Board.  The  limits  of  authority  of  the 
Admissions  Committee  should  be  broadened  so  that  only  those  admis- 
sions cases  which  represent  major  deviations  from  admissions  policies 
for  the  entering  class  are  brought  before  the  Academic  Board.  An 
expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Admissions  Committee  Is  currently 
being  contemplated  by  (7SMA  and  the  Study  Group  agrees  that  this  Is 
appropriate.  It  also  appears  advantageous  for  the  Admissions  Office 
to  be  authorized  to  decide  on  certain  obviously  qualified  or  dis- 
qualified candidates  within  established  policies. 

B.  Findings . 

In  summary , the  S tudy  Group  found  th  at : 

- The  USMA  Admissions  Office  appears  to  be  well  managed,  mission- 
oriented,  and  anxious  to  improve  its  operation.  Particularly,  commend- 
able Is  Its  application  of  automation  to  admissions  procedures.  It  Is 
apparent  that  Admissions  Directors  et  the  ocher  service  academies  re- 
spect West  Point’s  admissions  operations  and  techniques. 

- The  quality  of  incoming  classes  has  remained  high  in  both  abso- 
and  relative  terms.  However,  continuous  studies  of  prospects  who 

decline  and  Independent  research  of  outstanding  prospects  may  allow 
USMA  and/or  the  Array  to  identify  factors  which.  If  eliminated,  would 
Improve  USMA's  recruiting  position. 

- The  (.dfflisslon  program  for  women  appears  well-planned,  coordinated, 
and  apparently  meets  the  needs  of  the  Academy  and  the  Army 

- While  the  quality  of  incoming  classes  remains  lagh,  more  aggi. -a- 
slve  early  admissions  program  may  be  necessary  in  Che  futm  to  recruit 
and  retain  gifted  candidates.  Recruitment  will  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  admission  of  classes  of  continued  high  quality. 

- The  pool  of  qualified,  motivated  candidates  desiring  to  attend 
USHA  does  not  appear  to  be  as  great  as  Is  commonly  believed. 
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- The  Acedamlc  Board  consistently  ravlewo  approximately  500  candi- 
date files  per  year.  This  number  appears  excessive  and  easily  correct' 
able  by  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Admissions  Office  and  the 
Admissions  Committee. 


APPENDIX  F 

THE  INSTITUTIONAL  FUNCTIONING  INVENTORY  (IFI) 


The  IFI,  a product  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  vas  adminis- 
tered at  USMA  in  April  1977.  Those  completing  the  survey  included  100 
faculty  members,  38  administrators,  48  members  of  the  Tactical  Depart- 
ment, 112  senior  cadets  (Class  of  1977),  and  89  Junior  cadets  (Class  of 
1976) . The  IFI  uses  the  responses  to  132  questions  to  develop  scores 
on  11  scales.  Students  answer  onl}'  the  first  72  questions  which  re- 
sult in  scores  for  six  scales.  According  to  the  ETS  technical  manual: 

The  IFI  provides  a means  by  which  a college  or  university 
can  describe  Itself  in  terms  of  a number  of  characteristics 
Judged  CO  be  of  Importance  in  American  higher  education.  The 
instrument  assumes  that  different  individuals  and  cunstltuant 
groups  will  perceive  the  institution  differently;  the  IFI  thus 
affords  the  opportunity  for  study  of  sources  of  disparate 
beliefs  about  work  of  the  college  as  a device  for  self-study, 
a college's  scores  on  the  IF!  would  have  meaning  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  institution's  presumed  roles  and  objectives,  about 
wlilch,  to  be  sure,  there  may  or  may  not  be  agreement. 

The  scores  of  the  three  staff  and  faculty  groups  on  the  IFI  agree  on 
virtually  all  scales  except  Institutional  Esprit  (IE) . Scores  and  defini- 
tions appear  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix.  The  IE  scale  refers  to  a sense 
of  shared  purposes  and  high  morals  ajaong  the  staff  and  faculty  and  low 
scox'es  suggest  antagonism  among  and  between  groups  as  well  as  poor  morale 
in  general  within  the  group.  The  membera  of  the  Department  of  Tactics  are 
approximately  20  percentile  points  below  the  faculty  and  administrators  on 
the  IE  scale.  Although  the  IE  scores  foi  the  faculty  and  administrators 
are  higher  than  th^:  average  of  other  institutions,  they  are  lower  than 
one  should  expect  for  West  Point.  Wlien  the  IFI  was  taken  by  79  faculty 
members  in  1968,  the  IE  score  ranked  at  approximately  the  90th  percentile, 
while  the  current  scores  for  faculty  and  administrators  are  at  about  the 
60th  percentile.  As  was  mentioned,  the  Department  of  Tactics  ranks  even 
lower,  near  the  40th  percentile.  One  explanation  for  low  scores  of  both 
the  staff,  faculty,  and  Tacs,  of  course,  may  be  the  Electrical  Engineering 
304  situation  and  its  aftermath,  but  it  should  be  a mattor  of  cuncem  for 
the  future. 

The  ETS  technical  manual  suggests  that  "low  scorus  on  tha  Freedom, 
Democratic  Governance,  Improvement  of  Society,  and  Meeting  Local  Needs 
scales  and  relatively  high  scores  on  the  Institutional  Exprit  and  Self- 
Study  and  Planning  dimensions  are  cooslstenc  with  one's  expectetlons , 
given  the  special  mission  of  the  military  academies. " The  manual  does 
not  predict  the  relatively  high  score  on  Concern  for  Advancing  Knowledge 
(Ak)  or  the  significantly  low  scores  on  Concern  for  Innovation.  The 


high  AK  score  may  have  resulted  from  a misloterpretatlon  of  some  ques- 
tions. However,  given  the  mission  of  USMA,  one  would  expect  that  the 
AK  score  would  be  lower,  particularly  In  comparison  with  Concern  for 
Undergraduate  Learning  (UL) . AK  measures  the  degree  of  emphasis  on 
research  and  scholarship  while  UL  reflects  the  degree  of  emphasis  on 
undergraduate  teaching  and  learning.  If  the  scores  on  AK  and  UL  are 
accurate  descriptors  of  the  perceptions  at  USMA,  one  might  conclude 
that  some  shift  In  emphasis  Is  desirable. 

The  lower  score  on  Concern  for  Innovation  (Cl)  may  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant indicator  of  this  survey.  The  technical  manual  says: 

Concern  for  Innovation  refers,  in  Its  highest  form,  to 
on  Institutionalised  cooimltmont  to  experimentation  with  new 
ideas  for  educational  practice.  A high  score  reflects  the 
view  that  senior  administrators  are  receptive  to  new  Ideas, 
that  people  are  encouraged  to  innovate  and  experiment  at  all 
levels,  and  that  significant  changes,  in  the  curriculum,  for 
example,  have,  In  fact,  been  made  In  recent  years.  Low  scores 
could  imply  traditionalism,  complacency,  or  opposition  to 
change  in  the  college  community. 

Examination  of  responses  to  the  questions  which  contribute  to  the  Cl 
scale  shows  a low  rating  in  “general  willingness  here  to  try  Innova- 
tions that  have  ahowit  promise  elsewhere."  extremely  high  rating  in 
"tradition  so  strong  It  Is  hard  to  modify  established  procedures  or 
try  nw  ones,**  very  low  rating  In  "senior  administrators  and  department 
chairmen  encourage  professors  to  try  new  courses  end  methods . and 
unusually  strong  agreement  with  the  statement  that  "Ideas  for  Innova- 
tions must  be  approved  by  top  level  administrators  before  beJjgg  tried 
out . " The  answers  support  a perception  that  decisions  are  controlled 
at  too  high  a level  and  Chat  Innovations  suggested  at  low  levels  re- 
ceive little  support.  The  Cl  score  for  this  survey  is  much  lower 
than  an  Che  1968  survey.  In  1968,  the  Cl  score  was  only  slightly  be- 
low the  national  mean  while  In  1977  It  la  more  chan  a standard  devia- 
tion below  the  mean. 

The  scores  for  the  two  groups  of  cadets  agree  with  the  staff  and 
faculty  on  Intellectual-Aesthetic  Extrecurrlculum  (lAE) , Freedom  (F) , 
and  Democratic  Governance  (DG) . Minor  variations  occur  on  Huoum  Diver- 
sity (HD) , Concern  for  Improvement  of  Society  (IS) , and  Concern  for 
Undergraduate  Learning  (UT.) . 

Cadets  perceive  the  West  Point  conaunlty  aa  less  heterogeneous  (HD) 
In  terms  of  faculty  and  student  background  and  bellefe  than  do  the 
staff  and  faculty. 
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Both  cadet  groups  scoreci  higher  on  IS  than  the  staff:  and  faculty. 

The  difference  la  explained  when  one  exand.nes  the  questions  feeding 
this  scale.  For  example,  while  G3  percent  of  the  cadets  perceive  that 
a number  of  professors  arc  involved  in  economic  planning  at  the  na- 
tional or  state  level,  only  26  percent  of  the  staff  and  faculty  oe- 
lleve  this  Is  true. 

The  Junior  cadets  (Class  of  1978)  scored  higher  on  the  UL  scale 
than  did  the  staff  and  faculty  or  the  Class  of  1977.  This  difference 
indicates  a perception  of  a slightly  greater  emphasis  on  undergraduate 
leainlng  and  teaching  than  that  seen  by  the  other  groups. 

From  the  above  examination  several  conclusions  emerge: 

a.  Although  the  perceptions  of  the  various  groups  of  the.  function- 
ing of  USMA  are  In  basic  agreement,  not  all  of  the  ratings  are  at  de- 
sirable levels. 

b.  Esprit  and  morale  among  the  staff  and  faculty,  especially  in  the 
Tactical  Department,  arc  unusually  low. 

c.  The  relative  emphasis  on  research  and  scholarship  (AK)  and  an 
undergraduate  teaching  and  learning  (UL)  are  inappropriate. 

d.  The  traditionalism,  complacency,  opposition  to  change,  and  lack 
of  encouragement  to  innovate  and  experiment  (Cl)  have  become  too  strong 
and  are  stifling  initiative. 

e.  Too  many  decisions  have  to  be  made  at  too  higli  a level  at  the 
Academy . 

The  following  chart  depicts  scoring  by  category  of  the  various  group.... 
Cadets  were  not  surveyed  on  the  last  five  Items. 
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No  Response 

All  percentiles  are  approximate 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  ELEVEN  SCALES  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  FUNCFIONING 
INVENTORY 


1.  InteHectual- Aesthetic  Extncurikuhiin  (lAE):  the  extent  to  which  activities  and  opportunities  for 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  stimulation  are  available  outside  the  classroom. 

2.  Freedom  (F):  the  extent  of  academic  freedom  for  faculty  and  students  as  well  as  freedom  in  their 
personal  lives  for  all  individuals  in  the  campus  community. 

3.  Human  Diversity  (HD):  the  degree  to  which  the  faculty  and  student  body  are  heterogeneous  in 
their  backgrounds  and  present  attitudes. 

4.  Concern  for  Improvement  of  Society  (IS):  the  desire  among  people  at  the  institution  to  apply  their 
knowledge  and  skills  in  solving  social  problems  and  prompting  social  change  in  America. 

5.  Concern  for  Undergraduate  Learning  (UL):  the  degree  to  which  tlie  college  -in  its  structure, 
function,  and  professional  conunitment  of  faculty-^emphasizes  undergraduate  teachuig  and 
learning. 

6.  Democratic  Governance  (DG):  the  extent  to  which  individuals  in  the  campus  community  who  are 
directly  affected  by  a decision  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  making  the  decision. 

7.  Meeting  Local  Needs  (MLN):  institutional  emphasis  on  providing  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities  for  all  adults  in  the  surrounding  communities. 

8.  Self-Study  and  Planning  (SP):  the  importance  college  leaders  attach  to  continuous  long-range 
planning  for  the  total  institution,  and  to  institutional  research  needed  in  formulating  and  revising 
plans. 

9.  Concern  for  Advancing  Knowledge  (AK):  the  degree  to  which  the  institution-in  its  structure, 
function,  and  professional  commitment  of  faculty  -emphasizes  research  and  scholarship  aimed  at 
extending  the  scope  of  human  knowledge. 

10.  Concern  for  Innovation  (Cl):  the  strength  of  institutional  commitment  to  experimentation  with 
new  ideas  for  educational  practice. 

11.  Institutional  Esprit  (IE):  the  level  of  morale  and  sense  of  shared  purposes  among  faculty  and 
administrators. 
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